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ONLY GREAT OPERA 
SEASON THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD OPENS 


Verdi’s “Ballo in Maschera”’ 
Ushers in Metropolitan’s Re- 
markable Program for 1914- 
1915 — Caruso in His Best 
Voice, Destinn and Toscanini 
Warmly Welcomed — Amato 
Receives an Ovation—Tension, 
Probably Caused by War 
Abroad, Felt in Brilliant 
Gathering A Well Rounded 
Performance 
HE 


opened its most memorable season 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
on Monday night, with a performance of 
As the an- 
nual horse show had been abandoned, this 


Verdi’s “Ballo in Maschera.”’ 


also marked the formal opening of the 
New York. 


The audience was somewhat late in ar- 


soc.al season in 
riving, so that the curtain did not go up 
till nearly twenty minutes 
when a round of applause, starting in 
the upper galleries on the right and then 
taken up by the whole house, announced 
that Maestro about to 
take his place at the conductor’s desk. 


past eight, 


Toscanini was 


This is the first time, we believe, that 
this particular opera of Verdi’s, which is 
said to mark his transition period from 
“Trovatore” to “Aida,” has opened a sea- 
son of opera, certainly in this country. 

Of the various reasons that have been 
suggested for its choice, probably none is 
more to the point than that given in the 
course of a brief interview with Enrico 
Caruso, and printed in the New York 
Herald. 

“Verdi’s ‘Un Ballo in Maschera,’’ 
said the world renowned tenor, “is a 
great, what you say, ’exhibition opera’ 
yes exhibition opera! In it every singer 
is on trial, to show what he can really 
sing. These modern Italian music dramas 
are easy in comparison, for you simply 
have to be dramatic in them, but in this 
opera, by Verdi, there is real singing 
every minute, and unless you are a singer 
you cannot appear in ‘Un Ballo In 
Maschera.’ ” 

Certainly, so far as Signor Caruso 
himself was concerned, it will unques- 
tionably please the thousands of his ad- 
mirers and music lovers who were un- 
able to be present, to know that from 
start to finish he sang with unequaled 
grace, taste, beauty of tone, careful con- 
sideration of nuances, and yet, when oc- 
casion offered, did not hesitate to put out 
that magnificent volume of tone for which 
he has long been famous. 

Through his entire performance he 
maintained the virility, which is also one 
of his notable characteristics. It was 
simply incomparably beautiful singing, 
from beginning to end. In the masterly 
and most artistic manner in which En- 
rico Caruso handles his voice to-day he 
has established not only a standard but a 
model for all singers to accept and 
follow. 

While Signor Caruso received, and de- 
served, a large amount of applause, the 
great ovation came to Signor Amato, in 
the first scene of the last act, where he 
confronts his guilty wife, threatens to 
kill her. and finally plots the assassina- 
tion of her seducer. 

The magnificent dramatic force with 
which Signor Amato carried this scene 


to a triumphant climax so wrought upon 
the audience that they rose at him 


While during the performance of this 


[Continued on 


page 2] 
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GIULIO GATTI-CASAZZA 


General Manager of the Metropolitan, Who, with the Co-operation of an Enthusi- 
astic Staff and Against Almost Insurmountable Obstacles, Collected, Prepared 
and Brought to This Country His Entire Operatic Company and Thus Enabled 
the American Public to Enjoy the Only First-Class Operatic Season Now 


Being Given the World Over 





SLEZAK NOT TO COME HERE 


Tenor Declares He Will Remain Abroad 
to Await Country’s Call 


That Leo Selzak will not return to 
America for a tour this season is evident 
from a letter written by the giant tenor 
from his home in Austria to his Amer 
ican managers, Haensel & Jones. He 
states the following: 

“When I was in America last year I 
attended a dinner given in honor of one 
of the officers of the United States Navy. 
At the dinner one of the U. S. naval 
officers arose and said: ‘My country, 
may it always be right; but right or 
wrong, my country.’ That is the way 
I feel now. My country is at war. The 
Emperor has showered me with honors 
in times of peace. I will honor my 
Emperor by staying here. I have re- 
peatedly volunteered to go to the front 
but have not yet been accepted. But I 
want the Emperor to know that I am 
willing and prepared to go. It would be 
pleasant to be in America singing in con- 
cert. I love to sing and I love.America. 
Entered at the New 


Post Office at York, 

















But my duty is here in my Fatherland. 
So again I say: ‘My country, may it 
always be right; but right or wrong, 
my country.’ Please explain to all my 
friends. They will understand. I can- 
not come to America this season.” 


Melville-Liszniewska Here 


to Aid Red Cross 


Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, the 
American pianist of Vienna, arrived in 
America on Wednesday of last week on 
the Ryndam, which had made a perilous 
voyage, narrowly escaping several mines. 
The primary object of the pianist’s trip 
is to raise funds for the Red Cross, espe- 
cially for the work among the Poles in 
Galicia. For this purpose the pianist 
will make numerous appearances. She 
has also brought some of her pupils with 
her, and will not only teach in New 
York, but will devote one day each week 
to teaching in Boston. In addition Mme. 
Melville-Liszniewska will play a number 
of engagements and will make arrange- 


Marguerite 


ments for her next season’s tour: of 
America. 
Y.. as mail matter of the Second Class 
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AMERICAN MUSIC 
CAUSE ADVANCED 
BY MR. DAMROSCH 


Five Resident Composers Repre- 
sented in Concert for National 
Institute of Arts and Letters and 
American Academy — Smith, 
Converse, Whiting, Stock and 
Loeffler on the List 


ALLING 
value 
music 


the 
symphoni 


attention more to 
and dignity of 
composed by 
program arranged by Walter Damrosch 
for performance by the New York Sym 
phony Society on Thursday of this week 
in connection with the meetings in New 
York of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters and the American Academy. 


once 


Americans is. the 


Five compositions by as many members 
of the institute were scheduled for per 
formance at this concert, at A®olian Hall, 
as follows: 


Overture, “Prince Hal,’ Smith 
Poem, “Ormazd,’’ Converse: Fantasy for 
Piano and Orchestra, Whiting (the pianoforte 
part played by the composer); Andante and 
Scherzo from Symphony in C Minor, Stock: 
Symphonic Poem, “The Death of Tintagiles,”’ 
Loeffler. 


Symphonic 


Two of the composers represented in 
this list, Mr. Loeffler and Mr. Stock, are 
of foreign birth, but all are American in 
all the associations of their careers. 

David Stanley Smith, a member of the 
music faculty at Yale University, has 
been represented on many symphony pro 
grams. He himself conducted the first 
performance of his “Prince Hal” Over 
ture at a concert of the New Haven Or 
chestra in December, 1912. The piece is 
designed to a certain extent as a musical 
delineation of Shakespeare’s Prince, but 
its principal claim to attention is as pure 
music. 

Max Zach, conductor of the St. Louis 
Symphony Society, gave Frederick S. 
Converse’s “Ormazd” its first perform- 
ance in January, 1912, and it was per- 
formed in Boston, under the direction of 
Dr. Muck, on February 9 and 10 of the 
same year. A number of Ms Converse’s 
compositions have been placed on New 
York programs and his opera, “The Pipe 
of Desire,” was sung several years ago 
by the Metropolitan company. 

Orchestras that have given a hearing 
to Arthur Whiting’s Fantasy include 
those at Cincinnati, under Van _ der 
Stucken, the Boston, Chicago and Pitts 
burgh orchestras and the Boston Festi 
val Orchestra. Frederick Stock, conduc- 
tor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
wrote the Symphony from which two 
movements are included in the above pro- 
gram, between 1906 and 1909. Mr. 
Loeffler’s ““‘Death of Tintagiles,”’ based on 
the drama by Maeterlinck, was first per 
formed in Boston in 1898. 

The musical section of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters has the fol- 
lowing seventeen members, all of whom 
are composers: Arthur Bird, Howard 
Brockway, George Whitfield Chadwick, 
I’ rederick S. Converse, Walter Damrosch, 
Reginald De Koven, Arthur Foote, W. 
W. Gilchrist, Henry K. Hadley, Victor 
Herbert, Edgar Stillman Kelley, Charles 
Martin Loeffler, Horatio W. Parker, 
Harry Rowe Shelley, David Stanley 
Smith, Frank Van der Stucken and 
Arthur Whiting. Two of the seventeen, 
Mr. Chadwick and Dr. Parker, are mem 
bers of the American Academy. 





Mme. Fremstad II] in Tampa, but Insists 
on Singing 

Taken ill with ptomaine poisoning in 
Tampa, Fla., on November 15, according 
to telegrams from that city, Mme. Olive 
Fremstad nevertheless insited on filling 
a concert engagement there the following 
night, against the advice of her physi- 
clans, 
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opera the tenor has many notable op- 
portunities to display his ability as a 
singer, the two great dramatic scenes 
have been allotted to the baritone, who 
thus, has a superior opportunity to win 
public favor. 

At first Signor Amato’s voice seemed a 
little husky, but this he soon overcame, 
and later nobly rose to the high standard 
of his old form. 

Much the same may be said of Emmy 
Destinn, who was warmly welcomed by 
her admirers, and who showed that, if 
anything, she is in better voice than ever, 
and will render notable service in the 
various operas in which she will appear 
this season. 

Mme. Matzenauer was dramatic and 
forceful, while Frieda Hempel, in the 
light part of the Page, displayed to the 
best advantage her charm, grace and 
vocal proficiency. Surely her voice is 
delightful. 

In a small part such as he always 
makes characteristic, de Segurola, among 
the greatest character artists on the 
stage to-day, gave one of those exquisite 
cameo-cut performances which delight 
the cognoscenti. 

Signor Toscanini threw his whole 
heart into conducting the opera, and did 
so to such good advantage that the per- 
formance moved with exemplary smooth- 
ness, though he himself, before the close, 
was mopping his head with a handker- 
chief, showing the effect his exertions 
had had upon him. 

The chorus sang well. The mise-en- 
scéne was appropriate—about the same 
as it has been at previous performances 
of this opera, under Signor Gatti’s man- 
agement. 

Finally. the ballet was well given, with 
Signora Galli as the premiére danseuse. 

Though many left before the close, no 
doubt, in order to avoid the crush, it 
ean be said that the first night of the 
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OPERA HOUSE 
—_—_—~~ 
OPENING WEEK. 
PRENCH OPERA 






operatic season of 1914-1915 was a not- 
able success, from the stage point of 
view, from the public point of view and 
the critical point of view. 

The full cast was as follows: Riccardo, 
Enrico Caruso; Renato, Pasquale Amato; 


















Cartoonist 












premiére 
“Carmen” 


Rosina Galli, 
danseuse, In 


Some of the new singers at the Metropolitan 


Opera House this season 


Amelia, Emmy Destinn; Ulrica, M. Mat- 
zenauer; Oscar, Frieda Hempel; Silvano, 
Vincenzo Reschiglian; Samuele, Andrea 
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“CAN ONE BE 
MORE NEUTRAL 
THAN THAT ?* 
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“Times” 


York 


Marcus in the New 


de Segurola; Tomaso, Léon Rothier; Un 
Giudice, Angelo Bada; Un Servo, Pietro 
Audisio; Conductor, Arturo Toscanini. 
The house was well filled, but not quite 
so crowded as it has been on other first 
nights of the season, owing, no doubt, to 


Johannes an 


Sembach 
as ‘‘Parsifal’’ 


tralto 


the absence of many who have been 
affected by the war. 

The diplomatic corps, generally in evi- 
dence on this occasion, was almost wholly 
absent. Many familiar faces, and espe- 
cially among what is known as “the Wall 
Street element,” were missed. 

Society, however, was out in full force, 
though there seemed a distinct tendency 
toward restriction in the way of color 
and the wearing of jewels. The general 
effect of the parterre boxes was one of 
white and black. While some ladies were 
resplendent in their jewels, there 
seemed a general absence of display in 
this regard, compared with former years. 

After each act all the principals were 
called out again and again, and afforded 
a most generous reception. 

For whatever reason, whether through 
the influence of the business depression 
and anxiety caused by the war in Europe, 
or not, there was an unmistakable feel- 
ing of represison on the part of the audi- 
ence, which only gave way at certain 
periods, when the principals, Caruso, 
Amato and Destinn, literally carried all 
before them. 

This was all the more notable for the 
reason that through the masterly man- 
agement of Signor Gatti, we shall have 
the onlv season of opera of the highest 
standard, with the greatest artists. which 
is being given to-day in the world. 





Fritz Kreisler Expected in New York 
Next Week 

Fritz Kreisler, the Austrian violinist, 

is on his way to America on the steam- 

ship Rotterdam, according to cable mes- 

sages received in New York by Mrs. 
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Mme. Raymonde 
Delaunnois, con- 
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Elisabeth Schumann 
as ‘‘Sophie”’ in ‘‘Rosenkavalier”’ 
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Riccardo Tegani, 
baritone 


Kreisler’s mother, Mrs. Lies, and in Bos- 
ton by Mr. Kreisler’s manager, C. A. 
Ellis. The Rotterdam is expected in 
New York next Monday. Mr. Ellis 
states that Kreisler will make his first 
appearance in New York at a recital in 
Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
December 12. Assurance that the in- 
juries sustained by the violinist in service 
with the Austrian army will not prevent 
him from playing have been received by 
Mrs. Lies. 


Hammerstein Loses Verdict; Must Pay 
Conductor $4,150 


In accordance with a verdict returned 
by a jury before United States District 
Judge Thomas last week in New York, 
Oscar Hammerstein must pay Simon J. 
H. de la Fuente, whom the impresario 
had engaged to conduct French operas at 
the Manhattan Opera House, $4,150, with 
interest. This sum represents the con- 
ductor’s salary from the time that Ham- 
merstein sold out his opera to the Metro- 
politan in 1910 to the close of the sea- 
son of 1910-11. Hammerstein contended 
that he had been tricked into signing a 
renewed contract with de la Fuente. 


Julius Steiner Here to Teach 

Julius Steiner, an American singer, 
who abandoned a flourishing drug busi- 
ness to devote himself to his art, and 
who has figured prominently in the con- 
cert life of Vienna as a lieder singer, 
has returned to this country and will 
settle in New York to teach. Mr. Steiner 
was obliged to leave Vienna, in which 
city he has taught and sung for a num- 
ber of years, on account of the war. 
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Crowd Before the Metropolitan Opera House Waiting to Buy Seats for the Opening Night 


[wait was no evidence of business ‘essi ; hi ; , 
wtsS 8 : Siness depression in the scene which attended the opening of the public seat sale before 
waiting line extended around the block in both directions and the ticket dispens 


were offering a pair of seats for ‘‘Carmen” for the modest sum of $18. 


ers were busy all day. 


It was said to be the largest first day’s sale in four years. 


the Metropolitan Opera House on Thursday of last week. The 


Men on the street 
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MUSIC OF THE ORIENT FINDS CHAMPION IN PERCY GRAINGER 














Australian Pianist-Composer, Now Visiting America, 
Believes Western World Can Learn Much from Exotic 
Musical Systems of China and the South Seas—Possibili- 
ties of Unusual Percussion Instruments—Mr. Grainger 
as a Folk-Song Explorer in Many Lands—A Distinct 
Modernist in His Own Compositions—His Achievement 





















that master’s piano music 
and to the high esteem in 
which Grieg held him. 
“Grieg was as a father to 
me,” related Mr. Grainger to 
a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA a few days ago. 
“My friendship for him be- 
gan about three years before 
his death. A friend of mine 


in Eluding the American Interviewer had taken occasion to show 
. ; him certain of my manu- 
HE presence of Percy Aldridge Grain- bourgeois quarters. Just at script compositions. They 


appear to have afforded him 
much pleasure. Some time 
later he visited London and 
when asked if there were any 


present Mr. Grainger half en- 
tertains some vague ideas about 
returning after Christmas. But 
they are essentially vague ideas. 


ger in New York for something 
more than a month past is another in- 
stance of the fact that persons of distinc- 


tion can occasionally, without the musician he was especially 
stealthy assumption of an_ incognito, desirous of meeting remarked 
would like to know 


that he 





elude the eternal vigilance of the news- 
papers. Practically no publicity what- 
soever has so far been accorded this first 
American visit of the young but greatly 
gifted Australian composer-pianist, 
whose name has been looming large 
abroad and by whose work musicians of 
the keenest discernment have for some 
time been setting great store. 

Yet Mr. Grainger landed in Boston 
about five weeks ago and has since in- 
stalled himself comfortably in West 
Fifty-seventh street, this city, here to 
remain for several months at least—un- 
less the exigencies of composition make 
him a suburbanite. Excepting for a 
few well-posted musicians who caught 
fleeting glimpses of him at concerts and 1 
certain employees of a well-known local 
publishing house which has undertaken 














On the Left, Percy Grainger, the Noted 





to exploit his compositions, Mr. Grain- Australian Composer. In Center, Mr. 
. ger might as profitably have been in Mel- Grainger and Frau Nina Grieg, Widow 
* bourne or Reykjavick or Trondhjem so of Edvard Grieg. On the Right, John 
BE far as public notice of him was con- Sargent’s Sketch of Mr. Grainger 
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cerned. 


True, Mr. Grainger had not been 


age, in fact, was made on an eleventh- 
hour decision. Mrs. Grainger, his mother, 
whose interest in her son’s career is in- 
defatigable, suffered severely from ner- 
vousness, due largely to the war excite- 
ment, and a quieter place of residence 
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Frederick Stock of the Chicago Orches- 
tra and Emil Oberhoffer in Minneapolis 
presented some English dances for or- 
chestra shortly after Kurt Schindler, of 
the Schola Cantorum, introduced the 
composer to America with two choral 


pieces, solo songs and choruses, cham 
ber music of an unusual nature and or 
chestral compositions. In Europe his 
efforts have already met more than one 
noteworthy meed of recognition. Over 
five hundred performances of his “Mock 


to our first meeting. 
an ardent admirer of Grieg’s music and 
had omitted no opportunity to present 
some of his less familiar works at my 
recitals. Among these I was particularly 
fond of the ‘Slaater,’ or Norwegian 


= looked for in America this Winter, nor American concertgoers are still un- nothing of his output has been made the young Australian whose composi- 
» had any particular ado been made in acquainted with the bulk of Mr. Grain- familiar here, though it is by no means’ tions he had. at some previous time 
| ; England upon his departure. His voy- ger’s music. The Damrosch brothers, inconsiderable. He has written piano had occasion to examine. This led 
; I had always been 


than England seemed desirable. So de- works, “I’m Seventeen Come Sunday” Morris” for string orchestra were given Peasant Dances, which seem to have been 
spite the concert engagements that had and the “Irish Tune from County last season in Great Britain alone, while generally overlooked up to that time. 
been booked in England, Holland, Den- Derry.” Last season the same conduc- Richard Strauss, Fritz Steinbach, Wil- When I told Grieg of my devotion to this 
mark and Norway—the cancellation of tor brought forward Mr. Grainger’s lem Mengelberg and Thomas Beecham’ work and of my missionary work in its 
which seems obviously permissible in choral version of a folk song of the have firmly established his works on the behalf, he was delighted beyond words, 
these turbulent days—the Graingers Faroe Islands, entitled “Father and Continent. remarking that no one seemed to have 
took passage on the Laconia, traveled Daughter.” On December 4, Walter In this connection it would seem as’ any notion of its existence and that it 


steerage, and thanked their good for- 
tune at escaping Europe in even such 


Damrosch is to present his “Shepherd’s 
Hey.” But apart from these works 











though the recent German sneer over the 
inability to boycott English music _be- 
cause of its non-existence were not alto- 


had never been played even in Norway. 
Subsequently I paid several visits to him 
at his Norwegian home, and it was I 


gether firmly grounded, for Mr. Grain- who actually made his countrymen ac 
ger’s compositions have gained excep- quainted with this highly characteristic 
{3 METROPOLITAN OPERA Wednesday Evening, November 25, tional critical approval in Germany. work. He enjoyed my playing of his 
Ponchielli’'s ‘“‘La Gioconda.”” Mmes. Berlin, Leipsic, Frankfort, Aachen, music, professed to find in it the true 
: CALENDAR Bestinn. Geer. Duchbne: Meese. Ca. Cologne, Heidelberg, Coblenz, Wies- Norwegian spirit and commended my 
{ ruso, Amato, De Segurola. Conductor baden, Pilsen and Elberfeld have at one performance of his Piano Concerto. He 
ss - me. Polacee. time or another set the seal of approval had even planned to give it at a con- 
ge eco pa ' Cm ; to them. cert in Vienna at which he was to con 
es ee — ; duct and I to play the solo part. The 
Gadski, — re a —— Thursday Afternoon, November 26, Has Made Haste Slowly event never took place, owing to his 
WOM, HEVERTEN {CERUS). VONSUETET, Wagner’s “Parsifal."”” Mmes. Matzen- But to refrain for awhile from sta- death. I inherited his watch, which | 
Mr. Hertz. auer, Schumann, Sparkes, Mattfeld, tistics of this order. Mr. Grainger, have worn ever since and treasure as a 
N — Say Seay Set eee See though manifestly an enthusiast, is none priceless possession. For that very rea- 
i Thursday Evening, ovember , bach (his first appearance here in the the less an idealist of much coolness and son I was afraid to carry it with me 
Revival of Bizet’s “Carmen.”’ Miss title réle), Whitehill, Goritz, Braun, a ‘ a pt slowly on a transatlantic trip on which there 
. e M asdnt tine, Cabiees poise. He has made haste very slowly é ansatlé ; 
a Se , x ' Reiss. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. and is disposed to follow the Horati: was the risk of destruction by a mine ex 
. Aue eliter, Roles. Condueter and is disposed to follow the Horatian ; sestrut ae a 
: a Meecas precept in the matter of retaining his Plosion, so I left it in safe keeping in 
; ; , Thursday Evening, November 26, creative efforts under lock and key for England. a 
Friday Evening “wie 2 Verdi’s ‘“‘La Traviata.”” Mmes. Hem- a lengthy period after their completion. I have been SO POrrnSs 1 1S Sa 
Strause’s VRaninbevatios,” mmes pel, Egener, Mattfeld; Messrs. Botta, If he seems a comparative newcomer in for more than fifteen years. But My 
| Ober, Hempel, Schumann (début); Amato. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. the field of composition, it is solely for ® Pianist at an even r moter ene My 
saieiee Gartee ‘a. Mitbetes. tetas the reason that his works have been “on family was not especia ly well-to-« ° ic 
Cuittinias Me. icine Friday Evening, November 27. Repe- the market,” so to speak, for only three ™Yy youthful days and so Pag Pua 
‘ tition of “Carmen,” with Misses Far- years. He has labored for more than career — ‘eo : Al. os 
ifte rears j ashioni sic appearance a en in Melbourne (my 
Saturday Afternoon, November 21, rar and Bori; Messrs. Caruso, White- fifteen years in fashioning music. But ne y nk vee Wickadites Aiea’. cae 
Puccini’s “La Bohéme.” Miss Bori hill. only three years ago did he conclude that irthpilat as bri 1 ee tae 
sini lo Me iene tilt Bed. what he wrought had been molded to his___ first teacher having been my wer W tr 
but) "Scotti Tegani (début), Segurola. Saturday Afternoon, November 28, taste and then only were his writings ~ By ee oar * "y ee eee Pi ‘ 
| ti Conductor, Mr. Polacco Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godunoff.””. Mmes. allowed to see the light. the tae of time Mo are C <i lasng 
| ' deci Ober, Delaunols (début), Braslau, Du- Mr. Grainger is to-day just the other fessor Pabst of the ‘os ; wo k 
| Saturday Evening November 21 chéne, Sparkes; Messrs. Didur, Alt- side of thirty. Affable and almost boy- tory, unde , rotessos ‘aig re Nog 
' Verdi’s ‘“‘Aida.” Mmes. Destinn, Mat- house, Rothier, De Segurola. Conduc- ish — es he suggests the Scandi- oe 7 Cond “3 vs a, hi 
zenauer; Messrs. Martinelli, Amato tor, Mr. Toscanini. navian in appearance with his fair com- nettles im London. My pice ‘th: of 
ss ' plexion, blue eyes and aureole of abun indeed, has since been—mainly that ofa 
1 ¢ Didur, Rossi Conductor, Mr. Tosca- 2 : ° , . Indeed Y annual t °c f the 
g ' dant flaxen hair. And since there is no Planist. indeed, my ann ? ours of tne 
9 BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC archetypal Australian he might recogniz- ert ere wore than a hundred 
ablv pass as Jorwevis ‘ -elanc recitais and orchestral appearances. 
Monday Evening, November 23, Mo- a een Tee a OR pny Rages Moe Rae pg aay Coins er greatly love my piano playing, though 
's “6 ic Flute.”’ Mmes. Des- cagni’s ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana.’’ Mmes. he. : po tg ee . oon : ‘ ave 0 vives 
| oe tn a. Cann See Gadski, Duchéne, Mattfeld: Messrs In truth strong ties of sympathy bind the amount of it that . =? -o ty 
sh cian ttl anlage commented ‘eee ' him to the North. He first came into me leisure for only about two weeks a 
nia, Robeson, Sparkes, Cox, Mattfeld; Botta, Tegani. Followed by Leonca- prominence through the fact of his year of composition. 
Messrs. Urius, Goritz, Braun, Reiss, vallo’s ‘I Pagliacci.” Miss’ Bori; , re Shs ; "66 3efore mentioning my own creative 
loch Schl | Bayer Conductor Messrs Martinelli Scotti Teganl friendship with Grieg. Those who have : ‘ A Fe 7 nf 
. 5 } . . , . . —° 9 ° ° P ' « > re e > > > Ice 
Bloch, chlege ay Catia’ te tienes read Henry T. Finck’s engaging biog- aims and compositions, iet me confess 
Mr. Hertz. . ; : — raphy of the greatest Norwegian com- that I am deeply devoted to the writings 
poser will recall the references there of most of the characteristic modernists. 
‘he made to his exceptionally fine playing of [Continued on next page] 
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MUSIC OF THE ORIENT FINDS CHAMPION IN PERCY GRAINGER 














[Continued from page 3] 


Of Schénberg’s ‘Five Orchestral Pieces’ 
I am exceptionally fond. I find them 
teeming with real beauties of harmony 
and of tone color. Let me confess, in- 
cidentally, that I myself have for years 
been engaged on works of a like degree 
of modernity and harmonic complexity, 
though I travel in quite different direc- 
tions. And in my career as pianist I 
have always made it my object to bring 
out the works of new composers for 
whose art I have felt enthusiasm. I was, 
for instance, the first to introduce into 
Great Britain, South Africa, Australia, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, the music of 
Debussy, of Ravel, of Cyril Scott and 
of the wonderful Spaniard, Albeniz.” 

Few contemporary musical explorers 
have delved more deeply into the treasure- 
stores of folksong than Mr. Grainger. 
The extent and ardor of his research 
have coincidentally resulted in his study 
of languages far beyond the ken of the 
conventional linguist. That he speaks Ger- 
man, Dutch and Norwegian fluently 
seems nothing very remarkable when one 
is brought to realize that he has mastered 
without difficulty Gaelic and Icelandic, 
and that he is at present applying the 
finishing touches to his command of the 
tongue of the Maoris, on the other side of 
the globe. But the flavor of the folksong 
pervades his compositions, which are, for 
the greater part, treatments and elabora- 
tions of such. Like Kodaly and Bartok 
in Hungary, Percy Grainger has obtained 
most exceptional specimens of folk music 
through the medium of phonographic re- 
cording. In the case of the music of so- 
called primitive native races this pro- 
cedure has been in the highest degree 
necessary in view of the minute divisions 
of the scale, intervals too small to record 
in customary notation. 

“T am particularly interested in what 
I might term ‘improvised polyphonic 
choral singing,’ such as one finds among 
the South Sea Islanders in Raratonga,”’ 
observed Mr. Grainger. “Anything so 
utterly foreign to our habitual musical 
experience is extremely difficult to de- 
scribe. But it is impossible on hearing 
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it not to recognize how well defined is its 
form and order. The beauty of it all is 
amazing, and the manner that these peo- 
ple have of using their voices is alto- 
gether unlike anything with which we 
are familiar. They seem at times to seek 
instrumental effects with their voices. 
This, however, is only one amazing fea- 
ture of the marvelous musical systems 
of the Orient. We in Europe remain 
strangely impervious to them. But I be- 
lieve that in coming ages they are des- 
tined to play their share in fructifying 
the art in general. The possibilities are 
so vast, and even our European profes- 
sors know so little about Eastern music! 
Chinese music had always an extensive 
fascination and interest for me. I re- 
member that when I was studying in 
Frankfort and a scholarship was offered 
me I inquired with all sincerity if I 
might use it to go to China in order to 
study Chinese music. I was regarded as 
a fool and the scholarship was at once 
withdrawn. 

Instruments 


Possibilities of Percussion 


“Yet my devotion to this exotic art has 
implanted in me the love for unusual 
instruments of percussion, and one of the 
fo.emost interests of my life is to bring 
about an awakening in regard to the pos- 
sibilities of percussion instruments, either 
unknown or thus far little employed— 
instruments such as the bass-xylophone, 
the bass-glockenspiel, the Marimbaphone, 
the Resonaphone (an instrument con- 
structed specially for me) and various 
kinds of gongs and bells. In things of 


this nature the Orientals are far ahead 
of us. We have lavished our main atten- 
tion only on such instruments of percus- 
sion as are noisy enough to cut through 
the sound of an orchestra. But there 
are numberless color effects as yet un- 
known to be derived from the-others. i 
can conceive of exquisite ones result- 
ing from their use in chamber music. 

“In music halls you can hear instru- 
ments of this kind which, if utilized to- 
ward a higher artistic purpose, would be 
immensely valuable. The strange part 
of the matter is that some of the very 
best instruments of this type are manu- 
factured here in America. Unfortunate- 
ly they are made to be dedicated to the 
trivial purposes of vaudeville. It is 
noteworthy though that the public has 
some intuitive sense of their value. 

“T have always delighted in experi- 
menting with unusual combinations of 
instruments and _ voices. My ‘Scotch 
Strathspey and Reel,’ for example, is a 
case in point. That is written for four 
men’s voices, four wind instruments, 
eight strings, American organ, two 
guitars, xylophone and resonaphone. In 
my ‘Zanzibar Boat-Song’ I have made use 
of piano, ’cello, horn, resonaphone, 
celesta and glockenspiel. I have un- 
bounded confidence in the future of the 
gentler instruments of percussion, but 
for chamber rather than _ orchestral 
music, in which their delicate tonal ef- 
fects would easily be swamped. 

“In the ‘Shepherd’s Hey,’ which Mr. 
Dyamrosch is to play early next month, 
will be found a typical instance of my 


use of the brighter percussion. The 
more prominent parts of the work are 
allotted to piano, glockenspiel and xylo- 
phone. In the future I shall, if pos- 
sible, bring forward various chamber- 
works which illustrate my practices in 
this respect. There will be compositions 
that were heard and approved in Lon- 
don and calling for about twenty-five 
performers, some of them singers, some 
players on strings, wind and percussion, 
guitars, mandolins, mandolas and piano.” 

Whoever has examined the music of 
the English composer, Cyril Scott, will 
unquestionably have been struck by the 
changes of time which occur with every 
bar or two. It has been variously ap- 
proved as a remarkable broadening of 
rhythmic conception and condemned as 
ineffective and impracticable. The de- 
vice, it now appears, originated with 
Mr. Grainger. According to his own 
frank admission, “when sixteen years of 
age, I was already composing music of 
such rhythmic irregularity that perform- 
ance by living players could hardly be 
a practical proposition. But I now look 
forward to the further perfecting and 
development of mechanical instruments 
(notably mechanical strings) to be able 
to realize my dreams in this direction. 
It was these rhythmically irregular com- 
positions of this period which gave the 
impetus to that phase of irregularly 
barred English music which has perhaps 
reached its highest expression so far in 
Cyril Scott’s most advanced piano and 
orchestral works. 

HERBERT IF’. PEYSER. 





How Florence Macbeth, Born 
in Mankato, Minn., Conquered 
Europe’s Artistic Strongholds 


American Singer, Now with the Century Opera Company, a Strik- 
ing Example of What Can Be Done with Talent, Hard Work 


and an Anglo-Saxon Name 


— you are about to meet a young 

woman whom reliable critics have 
stamped “fa second Patti,” who figures in 
musical history as having conquered with 
the weapons of art half of Europe, vou 
are likely to be surprised to behold a 
demure little person, hardly more than 
a girl in size or appearance, with tender 
blue eyes, fair hair and a_ pervading 
spirit of youth! 

The description applies to Florence 
Macbeth, who is filling a guest engage- 
ment at the Century Opera House. 

“Great name for a musical artist!” 
was the comment passed only the other 
day by a shrewd observer of musical 
affairs when Miss Macbeth’s success was 
being discussed by a group of newspaper 
men. 

To the interviewer Miss Macbeth con- 
fessed that it was her own name and that 
its Anglo-Saxon simplicity had never 
stood in the way of her rise in profes- 
sional life from Mankato, Minn., to the 
great artistic centers of the old world. 

After hearing this artist in the “Tales 
of Hoffmann” it is not difficult to under- 
stand how she was given opportunities 
to sing with the Lamoureux Orchestra 
and other celebrated organizations after 
her appearance at Scheveningen in July, 
1912, and how Percy Harrison, one of 
the oldest and most experienced impre- 
sarios in England, whose record includes 


the bringing out in England of Patti, 
Melba, Tetrazzini and _ other’ great 
artists, engaged her immediately after 
having heard her for a tour of Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

Miss Macbeth preserves strict neu- 
trality as regards the Euronean war. 


“To know all is to forgive all,” said Miss 
Macbeth. “We don’t any of us know of 
all sides of this great question, so how 
can we say what should or what should 


not be. 
“You ask what is the easiest road to 
success in opera. I would answer study, 


and then study, and it isn’t always easy. 
I do not expect to finish studying until 
I am ready to retire from professional 
work. The artist who is always willing 
to be a student is pretty liable to be a 
success. One of our troubles is that we 
have too many singers and to few musi- 
cians! Thorough musicianship is one of 
the greatest helps, not only to the artist 
herself but as well to the conductor and 
the other artists who are associated 
with her.” 





Above, Yeatman Griffith, the Vocal 
Teacher, and His Star Pupil, Florence 
Macbeth. Below, Miss Macbeth as 
Rosina in “The Barber of Seville.” 


Miss Macbeth is a fine example of the 
thoroughly American artist who has 
made good from the start in Europe. 
Born in Minnesota, she studied with 
Yeatman Griffith, an American teacher, 
for two years in this country, and fol- 
lowing this a year with him in Florence 
and one in London. 

Following her début at Scheveningen, 
near The Hague, she sang in many 
places in Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Hungary and Italy. Last season she 
was a member of the Chicago Opera 
Company and sang throughout the tour 
of this country as well as in Chicago and 
Philadelphia. She was engaged for re- 
turn dates in Hungary, Belgium and Ger- 
many for the present season, but these 
of course were cancelled owing to the 
war. Just before leaving England for 
America to fill her engagement at the 
Century she made a second successful 
tour of England and Scotland, singing 
nine concerts in ten days. But for the 
war she would have sung this season at 
the Royal Opera in Budapest. 

Miss Macbeth expects to go to Chicago 
with the Century Company and may stay 
with the organization the balance of the 
season if the company returns to New 
York or gives performances in Boston. 
A concert tour of this country will likely 
be arranged for her in the near future. 


HAMLIN PRIZE CONDITIONS 
$200 Offered for Aria to English Text— 
Composer Must Be American 


The conditions of the George Hamlin 
prize of $200 for an aria for tenor and 
orchestra are as follows: The composer 
must be an American; that is, a citizen 
of this country. The text must be an 
original English text, not a translation, 
and the composition must be of such di- 
mensions that it is distinctly removed 
from the song class and unmistakably in 
aria form. 

It is Mr. Hamlin’s intention to sing 
the work for the first time at the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra’s first American 
concert in the Fall of 1915. 

The composition should be submitted 
to Glenn Dillard Gunn, 421 Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, not later than June 
1, 1915. 


Case, Serato, Friedberg: An Irresistible 
Attraction in Waterbury 


WATERBURY, CONN., Nov. 15.—It was 
demonstrated beyond doubt on Thursday 
evening, that Waterbury has a respect- 
able proportion of music-lovers within 
its confines, for the audience which gath- 
ered in Buckingham Hall to hear Anna 
Case, Arrigo Serato and Carl Friedberg 
in recital proved this. True, it was a 
remarkably attractive combination; Miss 
Case’s voice seemed richer than ever on 
this occasion and Messrs. Serato and 
Friedberg won the hearts of all by their 
musicianly attainments. The former’s 
big number was Wieniawski’s D Minor 
Concerto. Mr. Friedberg played Chopin 
and Liszt. 
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FREMSTAD-AMATO 
RECITAL IN BOSTON 


An Out-of-the-Ordinary Program 
Movingly Presented by the 
Two Famous Artists 


8.—This afternoon in 
Symphony Hall, Olive Fremstad and 
Pasquale Amato appeared in concert. 
Mme. Fremstad’s venture on the concert 
stage had been awaited with much in- 
terest, since the unfortunate event of the 
severance of her relations with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. 

Mme. Fremstad sang songs by Wolf, 
Sibelius, Sjégren, Sigurd Lie and Wein- 
gartner and these folk-songs: “When the 
Nightingale Sings” (Old Troubadour), 
“The Outlaw” (Bulgarian), “My Ga- 
zelle” (Moorish), “Hushaby, Darling”’ 
(Scottish), “Tenting To-night” (Ameri- 
can). Mr. Amato’s songs were not less 
interesting, since they included composi- 
tions by Borodine, Moussorgsky, Bala- 
kirew, Monteverde, Mehul, Durante and 
La Forge. At the last the two artists 
sang the duet from “Don Giovanni,” “La 
ci darem la mano.” 

Mme. Fremstad was seen to be par- 
ticularly sympathetic to the songs by 
Wolf, which she sang with the subtlest 
appreciation of their meaning and re- 
sponse to their moods as in the songs 
of Sibelius, “Little Lasse” and “Black 
Roses,” Sjégren’s “I Seraljens Lust- 
gard,” and Lie’s “Sne,” and in certain 
of the folk-songs, which were evidently 
close to her heart. The intellectuality, 
the feeling for dramatic effects on a big 
scale, were not absent from her singing 
on the concert platform, any more than 
they are absent from her appearances on 
the operatic stage. 

Mr. Amato, who was in excellent vocal 
condition, surprised those who had heard 
him only in opera by his resource as a 
singer of songs. Each of the lyrics by 
Russian composers he made vivid with 
color and dramatic eloquence. Such mo- 
ments were those of Borodine’s “Chan- 
son de la Foret Sombre’; Moussorgsky’s 
wild “Song of Varlaam,” from the opera 
“Boris Godounow,” and the song by Bala- 
kireff, “Vien prés de moi.” Then Mr. 
Amato sang the lament of Arianna from 
Monteverdi’s “Arianna,” the air which, 
according to report, moved an audience 
to tears by its pathos, when “Arianna” 
was first heard in 1608. An air from a 
forgotten opera of Méhul’s, tue opera, 
“Ariodante,” was charming, but in no 
song was Mr. Amato more successful 
than in his inimitable rendering of 
Figaro’s “Largo al Factotum,” in every 
way a capital example of the singer’s 
art. Applauded till the rafters rang, 
Mr. Amato sang other encores, among 
them the Prologue to “Pagliacci.” 

Mr. Amato was accompanied admira- 
bly by Charles Gilbert Spross, the com- 
poser, who, although another had been 
announced to perform in this capacity, 
acquitted himself excellently under the 
unexpected conditions. The audience 
was large and emphatic in the expression 
of its approval. O. D. 


BosTon, Nov. 


Frank Gittelson, the  Philade!phia 
violinist, will play at the first Sunday 
night “opera concert” of the season at 
the Metropolitan. 
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Wanted capable viola player 
tet. Only exceptional amateur or 
studying for the profession who would wel- 
come opportunity to study chamber music 
seriously considered. Lady or gentleman 
Apply to Box 34 MUSICAL AMERICA, 505 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


STRING ORCHESTRA 
ORGANIZING 
Talented and serious professional students of 
violin, viola, ’cello and double bass, are in- 
vited to join string orchestra for the thor- 
ough study of orchestral playing. Concerts 


Ladies or gentlemen. Apply to Box 49, MU- 
SICAL AMERICA, 505 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


SINGERS WANTED 

Young professional singers, soprano, contralto 
tenor, bass, have the opportunity to secure complete 
operatic training, solo parts and chorus, under 
European operatic conductor at leading opera houses 
at Berlin, Vienna, Budapest, etc. Send full par- 
ticulars voice, instruction received, etc. Public 
operatic appearances. Address Conductor, Box 7, 
MUSICAL AMERICA, 505 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 








THE CAMERA AS A MUSICAL REPORTER | 

















N' )W that motion pictures have become 
almost an indispensable factor in 
recording the events of the day, and films 
of current news are being issued daily, 
it is appropriate that the camera should 
become more and more in evidence in the 
narration of musical happenings. Thus 
there is appended what might be called 
MusIcAL AMERICA’S animated weekly in 
miniature. 

Snapshot No. 1 Alice Nielsen 
and her accompanist, William Reddick, 
in Milwaukee after the soprano’s recent 
recital there. 

Accoutered for his military service in 
the French Army, Dr. Eugen Plumon, 
husband of Maggie Teyte, is seen in 


shows 





picture No. 2. Miss Teyte arrived in 
\merica last week for her tour. 
Bedecked with the festive /eis of 
Hawaii, Harold Bauer and Mrs. Bauer 
are revealed in No. 3, on board the 
teamer that carried them away from 
Honolulu. 

Photograph No. 4 discloses Henry 


Holden Huss, the pianist-composer, and 
Mrs. Huss, at their Summer studio at 
Diamond Point-on-Lake-George. 


Congregated for view No. 5 are the 
members of the New York Artists Con- 
cert Company; from left to right: Top 


row, Laura Combs, soprano; Frederic 
Martin, basso; seated, Flora Hardie, con- 
tralto; Frank Ormsby, tenor; Edith 
vans, pianist-accompanist. The quartet 
and pianist have just returned from 
their annual tour of the South, during 
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the course of which they sang at several 
of the larger colleges and universities, 
at which they obtained re-engagements 
for the coming season. 

A third foreign glimpse is that of 
No. 6, which shows three members of the 
I‘lonzaley Quartet inspecting a bull pla 
card at Almeria, Spain, on their way 
back to America. The picture of Messrs. 
Archambeau, Ara and Betti (left to 
right) was taken by Mr. Pochon. 

A trio comprising composer, interpreter 
and manager, is shown in No. 7. inelud 
ing, from left to right: Charles Wake 
field Cadman, composer; Princess ‘Tsi 
anina, who gives programs of Mr. Cad- 
man’s Indian songs as well as native 
songs, and James De Voe, of Detroit, who 
manages concerts for that city and the 
surrounding territory. The photograph 
was made during a recent tour of the 
two musicians. 

Homeward bound for America, Herma 
Menth, the Austrian pianist, is observed 
in No. 8, with two fellow passengers 
aboard the Rotterdam. 
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NOTABLE ARTISTS IN CHICAGO CONCERT WEEK 


Mme. Zeisler, Charles W. Clark, Frank Gittelson, Anita Rio, Trio de Lutece and Numerous Local 
Performers of Ability Gain Approval of Their Hearers 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, November 16, 1914. 


ORNING, afternoon and evening 
concerts were included last Mon- 
~day in the scheme of musical activities 
in this city. First we heard a new trio, 
the Trio de Lutéce, at the Blackstone 
Theater, under the auspices of the Music 
League of America, in an interesting en- 
semble program, with Mme. Anita Rio, 
dramatic soprano, in vocal offerings. 
The trio represents an unusual com- 
bination, having George Barrére, flute; 
Paul Kéfer, ’cello, and Salvatore de Ste- 
fano, harp, for its personnel. In music, 
both ancient and modern, the three made 
a most favorable impression. Mme. Rio 
added much to the success of the con- 


cert with her recitative and aria from 
Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue,” and a 
group of miscellaneous songs. 

In the afternoon the Amateur Musical 
Club gave its annual artist’s concert for 
the extension work of the society and for 
this purpose engaged Charles W. Clark, 
the popular Chicago baritone, and Amy 
Emerson Neill, a young violinist, whose 
education has been gained almost en- 
tirely in this city. 

Mr. Clark was heard in an elaborate 
and comprehensive program, ranging 
from the classic “Mon fils tu ne lest 
plus,” by Sacchini, through several 
Grétry songs, the aria “Vision Fugi- 
tive” from Massenet’s “Hérodiade,” mod- 
ern lieder by Franz, Bungert, Hollaender 
and Sinding, and finally a quartet of 
English and American songs by Dunham, 
Homer, Schindler and Campbell-Tipton. 

In all of these the authoritative poise 
of the master, the musical traits of the 
consummate artist, and the intellectual 
qualities of the scholar were manifest. 
Excellent was the assistance’ of Gordon 
Campbell, who played the accompani- 
ments from memory. 

Miss Neill substantiated the good 
opinion formed of her musical attain- 











Scotti as Falstaff 


longed to Mr. Scotti” 
The chief share 
to Mr. 


not 


creator, Shakespeare, 


his fancy.—Daily Telegraph, July 22. 


adays” 
Signor Scotti, the Falstaff, is 
ably the best interpreter of the 


that has ever been seen. 


art extremely rare nowadays, 
him at times in his prime. 
master of economy of vocal effect. 
actor he is as 


“A Very 
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“The Chief Share in the Credit Be- 


in the credit belonged 
Scotti, in whose impersonation of 


the amorous toper one never lost sight of - : : 
he Signor Scotti sang the name-part in really 


vulgarize the character on whom his as it 
dwelt with a more 
lingering love than on any other child of 


“Shows an Art Extremely Rare Now- 


prob- 

part 
In the manage- 
ment of the voice Signor Scotti shows an 
thanks to 
which the uninitiated might even believe 
He is a past 
AS an 
distinguished amongst 
baritones.—Dundee Advertiser, July 22. 


Notable Achievement” 


The Falstaff of Signor Scotti is a very 
He sings with ad- 
and perfect -phrasing—his 





ments on a former occasion. In the first 
movement from Tschaikowsky’s D Major 
Concerto, she disclosed a clear musical 
conception, an adequate technic and 
good tone-shading. 

The evening concert brought forth 
Herbert Miller, a serious, highly cultured 
Chicago baritone, who disclosed in sev- 
eral varying phases of vocal art his 
musicianship and his_ interpretative 
ability. 

Examples from the song literature of 
the German, French and American 
schools were advanced by Mr. Miller, 
with musical and dramatic intelligence, 
and especially successful was the recital- 
ist’s group of modern French songs. 

Gordon Campbell again acted as ac- 
companist. 


Gittelson’s Chicago Début 


At the regular concert of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Friday afternoon, 
Frank Gittelson, the youthful Philadel- 
phia violinist, essayed the solo part of the 
Brahms D Major Concerto and accom- 
plished a very successful début with his 
reading of this erudite composition. 

Mr. Gittelson has a decidedly good 
technic, disclosing extremely fleet finger 
work, clear double stopping and rhythmic 
sense, and, though his tone is not large 
and his performance as a whole lacked 
that authoritative poise and _ repose 
which come only with complete maturity, 
he nevertheless revealed gifts which de- 
serve commendation. He was well re- 
ceived by the audience. 

Mr. Stock prefaced the concerto with 
an unfamiliar overture, “Gwendoline,” 
by Chabrier, which is a rather bombastic, 
thickly scored symphonic work. He also 
played the “Gigues” from “Imags,” by 
Debussy, which was heard for the first 
time in Chicago, and which is one of the 
most beautiful of this French writer’s 
orchestral works, and the F Minor Sym- 
phony, No. 4, by Tschaikowsky. Mr. 
Stock read into these scores a subjective 
personal element that made every bar of 
the music stand forth meaningfully and 
lucidly. It was a most interesting 
concert. 


diction is clear, and his acting is truly 
humorous. He expresses every phase of 
the character with equal force and makes 
the whole study convincing.—Star, July 22. 


“His Performance Was One of Re- 
markable Ability” 


The hardest work, of course, fell upon 
Antonio Scotti, whose Falstaff was de- 
lightfully amusing.—Evening Standard, 
July 22. 


“Was Quite Admirable” 


Signor Scotti was quite admirable last 
night. He disguised his voice as well as 
his person, and sang like a stout man. 
His singing of ‘‘Quand’ ero paggio’”’ and of 
the monologue after the ducking was full 
pf point and humour.—Daily News, July 


“Sang the Name-Part in Really Mag- 
nificent Style” 


the fact that Falstaff, however oft y 

might fall from grace, was in all essen- ™agnificent style.—Pall Mall Gazette, 
tials as much a gentleman as, say, Don uly 22. 

Giovanni. Other artists, with a keener ‘“ *9 : 99 
eye for their obvious openings, might Scotti’s Make-up is Tremendous 
conceivably have been more boisterous, Mr. Scotti’s make-up is tremendous, 
but the subtlety of Mr. Scotti’s acting and and his reading of the part is as re- 
the consistent beauty of his singing did markable for its broad sense of humour 


is for its subtlety and 


Daily Express, July 22. 


“His Study of Falstaff was Masterly 
in Its Humor” 


The chief burden of the work rested 
on the shoulders of Signor Scotti, so to 
him belonged the greatest share in the 
credit. His study of Falstaff was mas- 
terly in its humour, and to a certain ex- 
tent in its reticence. Nothing would be 
easier than to vulgarize the part. sut 
Signor Scotti never forgot the days of 
which he sings in “Quand ero paggio.” 
He was always alert, always funny, and 
always a gentleman.—The Globe, July 22. 


resource.— 


“It Was an Ideal Exposition” 


The representation revealed many 
great artists in the unsuspected character 
of humorists. At their head stands Sig- 
nor Scotti, who was the Falstaff. It was 


As guest of honor Mr. Gittelson made 
the acquaintance of Chicago musicians 
last Friday evening, after his début with 
the Symphony Orchestra, at the monthly 
meeting of the American Guild of Vio- 
linists at Kuntz-Remmler’s. Several num- 
bers were presented by Max Steindel, 
’cellist, assisted by Ferdinand Steindel at 
the piano. Helen Protheroe sang and 
Fritz Listemann gave a reading. 


Mme. Zeisler’s Recital 


In the interpretation of the classics of 
piano literature Fannie Bloomfield Zeis- 
ler, the Chicago pianist, may well be 
reckoned among the foremost. At her 
recital at the Illinois Theater last Sun- 
day afternoon her program contained but 
one unfamiliar number. This circum- 
stance, however, did not make the re- 
cital any the less interesting, for not 
often has Beethoven’s Sonata “Appas- 
sionata” or the big Ballade, No. 4, of 
Chopin, been played with that complete 
musicianly authority or with that artis- 
tic poise that they received on this 
occasion. 

Reckoned as one of the greatest pian- 
ists of the day, Mme. Zeisler impresses 
her audiences with her mastery of the 
mechanical in her art, with the finished 
musical interpretations and with the per- 
sonal note in her work. She was in ex- 
cellent mood and rarely has played with 
such virility and artistry as at this 
concert. 

The program also contained the “Mo- 
ment Musicale” by Schubert, the Theme 
and Variations by Paderewski, several 
Etudes, Waltz and Mazurka by Chopin, 
the first of the two Etudes by Schloezer, 
and the Schulz-Evler arrangement of the 
“Blue Danube” Waltz of Strauss. A ca- 
pacity audience listened enthralled and 
demanded several encores. 


A Memorial Concert 


Gregor Skolnik, last year’s concert- 
meister of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company’s orchestra; Managers Ulrich 
and Hardy of the Auditorium Theater; 
Jenny Dufau, the Chicago coloratura so- 
prano, and one hundred of the city’s 


SCOTTI—FALSTAFF 


‘“‘THE BEST INTERPRETER OF THE PART THAT HAS EVER BEEN SEEN’’ 
Covent Garden Season, London, 1914 


Press Comments 


exposition, with none of the 
vulgarity that might be read into the 
part by those who forget that Sir John 
was the friend of princes. There was 
a quiet spirit of fun, a grasp of exact 
bearing of the character and perfect 
entry into the ludicrousness of the situ- 
ations in which the Fat Knight finds 
himself as the outcome of his vanity. It 
was a delightful picture, the very embodi- 
ment of one’s idea of the character.— 
Morning Post, July 22. 


“Scotti Does Not Allow You to For- 
get—Like Chaliapine—that Acting 
and Singing Require Much Thought 
and Art” 


Those who, like the present writer, 
heard Scotti in this rdédle shortly after 
the first production of the work can tes- 
tify to the surprise which the extraor- 
dinary finish of the performance then 
created; and the same feeling was felt 
again to-night. Scotti does not allow 
you to forget—like Chaliapine—that act- 
ing and singing require much thought 
and art. Every phrase he sings, every 
gesture is the result of careful prepara- 
tion, of critical sifting of alternatives. 
He impresses you at once with his taste 
for dignity even in comedy, with his 
fine sense of the value of restraint, his 
never-failing power in a climax. These 
are the qualities that make up a person- 
ality which may seem sometimes a lit- 
tle artificial, but is nevertheless striking 
and unmistakable. He can curse like a 
trooper, but not in the trooper’s man- 
ner. He makes love to capture a purse, 
but the style is that of a gallant, not of 
a thief. When the conspiracy succeeds 
and all his dignity is crumpled, then you 
get just that faint touch of bitterness 
which makes the comedy taste all the 
sweeter. And he is game to the end, for 
he leads the final chorus with a true 
leader’s spirit. feeling no doubt that al- 
though he is the loser it is still his prov- 
ince to command.—Manchester Guardian, 
July 22, 


“A Perfect Piece of Work” 
Signor Scotti as Falstaff gave a richly 
humorous portrait of the fat knight, a 
perfect piece of work.—Daily Chronicle, 
July 22. 


an ideal 


‘“Was the Life and the Soul of the 


Signor Scotti 
the 
and his performance was a study full of 
character—character of 
may be, 
little subtleties of voice 
The Standard, July 22. 


“Excellent 


especially in 
ing, which was always highly varied and 
full of point.—The Times, July 22. 


exposition, 
usually 
chester Courier, July 23 


“The Ablest Interpreter that Has so 


say 
terpreter of the part that has so far been 
seen. He 
style 
ment, but also all the qualifications of the 
great 
July 24, 


able for Signor Scotti’s impersonation of 
Falstaff, 
achieving the 


the pompousness which underlies. the 
character his comedy was generally con- 
ceived upon the right lines.—Morning 


Advertiser, July 24. 
“Who, for Example, Could Have Made 


Falstaff 
amongst the best of operatic actors, and, 
being the central figure of the piece, it 
need hardly be 
best.—Queen, July 25. 


musicians united last Sunday afternoon 
at the Auditorium in a memorial benefit 
concert for the widow of the late Cheva- 
lier N. B. Emanuel, chorus conductor and 
assistant director of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company. 

The program was one which might 
have been termed popular, including, as 
it did, the Overture to “Phédre,” Mas- 
senet; the “Nutcracker” Suite, Tschai- 
kowsky; the “Meditation” from “Thais,” 
with Leon Marx as soloist; short pieces 
by Sibelius and Wolf-Ferrari and the 
“Ride of the Valkyries,” Wagner. These 
all found favor with the great number 
of concertgoers who assembled at the 
Auditorium Theater. 

. Mr. Skolnik proved to be a gifted and 
talented conductor. The _ orchestra, 
which had had but two rehearsals, played 
with good tonal volume, with precision 
of attack and with effective shadings. 

Jenny Dufau was heard in the aria, 
“Ah fors é lui” from Verdi’s “La Tra- 
viata,” which, despite the inexcusably 
perverted accompaniment furnished by 
Charles Lurvey, who evidently impro- 
vised some of the harmonies, was given 
by her in excellent vocal style and with 
brilliant musicianship. She was also 
heard in a miscellaneous group of songs, 
of which her delivery of “Der Nuss- 
baum,” by Schumann, was especially 
noteworthy. The concert netted Mrs. 
Emanuel about $1,000. 

Helen Bright Bengel, contralto, and 
Ethel Burket-Russell, pianist, gave a 
joint recital Sunday afternoon at the 
Fine Arts Theater, under Ernest L. 
Briggs’s direction. Miss Bengel dis- 
closed a voice of pleasant quality and 
well schooled, but there was apparent a 
lack of temperment and interpretative 
authority. She sang numbers by Wolf, 
Brahms, Strauss, Bach and Handel and 
a group of English songs. Miss Burket- 
Russell, in the last movement of the 
Schumann G Minor Sonata, showed that 
she has already acquired technical 
prowess of no mean order, though she 
played it somewhat too slowly. How- 
ever, she made the finale telling by bril- 
liance of execution. Her Liszt numbers 
were given with a show of virtuosity. 
Edgar Nelson played fine accompani- 
ments for Miss Bengel. 





Marie Stone Langston, contralto, and 
Katharine T. G. Wales, soprano, gave a 
recital program before the New Century 
Club of Wilmington, Del., on October 30. 
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in His Vocal Colouring” 
Signor Scotti was an excellent Falstaff, 
respect of his vocal colour- 


“An Ideal Exposition” 
Signor Scotti as Falstaff was an ideal 
with none of the vulgarity 
associated with the part.—Man- 
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a Better Falstaff than Antonio 

Scotti?” 

The cast had been well chosen. Who, 
for example, could have made a better 
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Dear MusICcAL AMERICA: 


The opera season has opened and the 
unexpected has happened—“as usual,” as 
the French say. 

If you had asked any ordinary person 
interested in opera or at all interested in 
music, he would have said that the first 
night of the season would have presented 
a most remarkable demonstration on the 
part of the audience, in the way of a re- 
ception to the principal artists, and more 
particularly in the way of a reception to 
the manager, Signor Gatti, through 
whose wonderful management, care and 
determination, as you know, we owe the 
fact that we have any opera here at all 


this season—and that, too, of the best. 

While the audience was friendly, and 
on one or two occasions enthusiastic, I 
felt as if it was trying to work off a 
chill. At first I thought that the feeling 
was personal with me, but I found that 
others, not merely newspaper men and 
musicians, but just ordinary members of 
society, were affected the same way. 

Naturally, many reasons were adduced 
for this. 

However, before I discuss the matter, 
let me say that the event passed off with 
the éclat, which is now customary with 
our seasons of opera. ; 

There were the usual number of promi- 
nent society lights, musicians, first night- 
ers, music teachers, ex-prima donnas, 
tenors and baritones, and would-be prima 
donnas, tenors and baritones, present. 

Now, what was the reason that the 
public did not express a feeling to which 
the press has given expression for nearly 
two weeks? ; 

And the press really has been unani- 
mous with regard to the debt owed not 
only to the ability of Signor Gatti in 
getting his company together and bring- 
ing it over here, but also with regard to 
the enterprise and public spirit of the 
board of directors, headed by Mr. Otto 
H. Kahn, in seconding his efforts, and 
thus providing us with about the only 
really first-class season of opera that is 
to be heard to-day, anywhere in the 
world; for the opera houses abroad, 
owing to the war, are either closed or 
running with depleted forces at cut rates. 

Some were inclined to ascribe it to the 
general depression which is felt on ac- 
count of the war, to the fact that scarcely 
anyone has not been affected, one way or 
another. 

For my own part, however, I believe it 
was due to the fact that the management 
had adopted certain rules, which, becom- 
ing known, affected the audience, and, to 
be candid, let me say, I believe affected 
it unpleasantly. , 

These rules, which were put up, said 
that no flowers were to be passed over 
the footlights. No speeches by artists 
would be tolerated, and that, as Sylves- 
ter Rawling, of the Hvening World, 
caustically added, “no dogs would be 
admitted.” 

The result was that a number of the 
friends of the artists were greatly dis- 
appointed that the beautiful floral offer- 
ings which had been for days in prepa- 
ration were all piled up near the stage, 
where few saw them. Another result 
was a lack of that entente cordiale be- 
tween the singers and the audience which 
is always engendered as the floral offer- 
ings are passed over, and give at least 
to Signor Caruso, an opportunity to dis- 
play some of his humorous and acrobatic 
“stunts.” 

Now, I will admit that possibly the 
rule regarding the flowers was dictated 
by the management through fine feeling, 


namely, through a desire not to over em- 
phasize the event, and so perhaps give 
cause for criticism by those who regard 
the present world conditions as reason 
for grief rather than for satisfaction. 

As for the rule concerning speeches 
by the artists not being permitted, I 
think that that was caused by the fact 
that at the final performances last sea- 
son Mme. Fremstad said a few words in 
response to the tremendous ovation she 
1eceived, as did, I believe, Mme. Gadski, 
and later Signor Caruso. 

Personally, I think the management 
made a mistake. It is never wise to 
thwart the public in something which it 
earnestly desires to do. Certainly there 
can be no question that the public de- 
sired to express its pleasure that it had 
this opportunity to enjoy something 
which was denied to other nations who 
were at one another’s throats and en- 
gaged in the most awful struggle that 
the world has ever known. 

It gave rise, also, in the minds of 
many to a feeling that the wealthy direc- 
tors of opera desired to impose conditions 
upon the public for the hearing of opera, 
which I feel sure will be resented. 

It was this attitude on the part of the 
wealthy society people who started the 
Century Opera House, reinforced by a 
most unfortunate attitude to the press, 
which gave a black eye to that house 
from which it has not recovered since. 
It made the place unpopular. 

The publicly expressed wish of the so- 
ciety people interested to be “exclusive” 
was finally accepted by the public—who 
stayed away. 

Now, the desire to be “exclusive,” on 
the part of “society,” is certainly accom- 
panied by the desire to display its ex- 
clusiveness—especially when it is allied 
with beautiful and tasteful costumes and 
gorgeous jewels. This, however, can- 
not be accomplished except the Common 
People—that is, all those who are out- 
side “Society”—are present to observe, 
enjoy and envy the “exclusiveness.” 

If the music-loving public of New 
York once gets into its head that it must 
not do this, and must not do that at the 
opera, it is very apt to do what Ameri- 
cans generally do under such circum- 
stances—it will stay away! 

Operatic management in the last 
decade has risen from financial failure 
and a fair artistic standard, to financial 
success, which has made the highest 
artistic standard possible. 

Now, this has been accomplished be- 
cause an interest in opera has_ been 
established such as never existed before. 
In this work much has been done by the 
talking-machines, much by the generous 
space devoted by the press, not merely 
to the operas that were being produced 
but to everything connected with opera— 
the personality of the artists. Pictures 
have been printed galore not only of the 
prominent singers, but of scenes from the 
operas, interviews given, in fact, it may 
be said that never before has the press 
so ably seconded the efforts of those in- 
terested in giving opera as it has of late 
years. 

Now, to in any way check or chill this 
human interest will surely be a tactical 
mistake of the worst kind. 

If the people desire to present the 
artists with flowers, let them do so. 

If, with characteristic American 
humor, they insist upon hearing Signor 
Caruso not only in song, but in an after- 
opera speech, why not let them have it? 

It will do more to bring the average 
person to the opera house than anything 
I or other scribes can write, or you and 
other publishers can print. 

And here is a point which it may be 
well to deal upon for a moment, namely, 
that men of great wealth, men of un- 
doubted ability, men of affairs, even 
statesmen, have made great mistakes in 
opposing the popular will, when it would 
cost them nothing to accede to it and 
they would greatly profit thereby. 

The reason for this is, no doubt, that 
such men are often wholly out of touch 
with the public. They move in their 
own select but restricted circles, and 
generally are of such importance in the 
business or financial world, or in the 
world of diplomacy or politics, or, if you 
like, even of art, that they never hear 
anything, except what people think they 
would like to hear. 

So they live in a little world of their 
own, which, however important, is not 
all the world, by a very long shot! 


xk * * 


’ 


At the concert of the Philharmonic 
Society last Sunday afternoon there ap- 
peared for the first time in this country, 
as soloist, an Italian violinist by the 
name of Arrigo Serato. 

So far as the audience was concerned 
he won’a distinguished, enthusiastic, 
triumphant success. He is a player who 
will be appreciated by those who, like 
myself, find no _ satisfaction in the 
scholastic, pallid, gentlemanly violinist, 


who never for a moment suggests that 
he has a drop of red blood in him. 

However, be that as it may, let us 
ote what two eminent critics said about 

im. 

Henry E. Krehbiel, of the New York 
Tribune, spoke of his “pugnacious at- 
tack upon the Beethoven concerto, such 
as has not been heard here in a genera- 
tion.” He said that Signor Serato 
played “with a veritable furor Teutoni- 
cus, excited himself, and so created an 
excitement among his hearers.” 

Mr. Krehbiel further said that “his 
tone was a detonation, overwhelming, 
stupendous, almost horrendous, scintil- 
lant, but hard and brittle. He amazed, 
but he did not charm, for he gave no 
thought to the poetry of the music, not 
even in the slow movement. His mas- 
tery of the beautiful old work was com- 
plete, but he put everyone of the notes 
mercilessly to the sword. It was a great 
technical achievement, but it did not 
warm the hearts of the lovers of Beetho- 
ven’s music.” 

Now, let us hear what another equally 
eminent critic, perhaps more eminent, 
scholarly and fair-minded than Mr. 
Krehbiel, wrote. I allude to Mr. Henry 
T. Finck, of the New York Evening Post. 

“After the first movement of the 
Beethoven concerto by Arrigo Serato,” 
wrote Mr. Finck, “there was a prolonged 
outburst of loud and unanimous ap- 
plause, such as is seldom heard in a con- 
cert hall, and at the close of the con- 
certo there were many recalls. The audi- 
ence took him at his own merits, and 
these were great enough to justify this 
enthusiasm. 

“He certainly has a most lovely, rich, 
full, warm, luscious tone, which charms, 
like the complexion of a beautiful girl. 
But that is the only feminine feature of 
his playing. He gave of the concerto a 
virile performance, such as Beethoven 
himself would have approved of. That 
great master wanted his music, above all 
things, to be alive, and it was because 
Arrigo Serato made it alive that the 
audience liked it so much. 

“Tt is a pleasure to hail such a genuine 
artist from the land of song.” 

Some may be inclined to ask, when this 
violent contrast of opinions is presented 
to them: ‘ 

“What is the use of criticism, anyhow? 
How can it guide the public taste, espe- 
cially when we consider that these gentle- 
men have sound reason to claim many 
years of experience, earnestness and de- 
votion to their work, serious study and 
conscientiousness in the expression of 
what they really think?” 

My solution of the problem is that, 
while Mr. Finck through his years of 
work as a critic has preserved at least 
some resemblance to a human being, in 
the way that he can still be roused to 
enthusiasm and to appreciate something 
that is really noble, beautiful and artis- 
tic, even if it may have blemishes, Mr. 
Krehbiel, on the other hand, has become 
dyspeptic, blasé, self-centered, and has, 
finally, succeeded in building a Chinese 
wall around his own mind, through the 
narrow portal of which no one can enter 
except he wears the halo of a sanctified 
but dead past and has been branded 
“H. E. K.,” like a maverick by a Colorado 
cowboy! 
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This week the Century Opera Com- 
pany brings to a successful conclusion a 
most meritorious season—a season which, 
by general agreement of music-lovers, 
critics, musicians and others interested, 
has given notable evidence that there is a 
demand for opera in English and that, 
with patience and under favorable aus- 
pices, much is to be hoped for in the 
future. 

The company now moves to Chicago 
and other cities, influenced, no doubt, 
somewhat by the management, in con- 
formity with the general plans of the 
directing directors, who are also in- 
terested in the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and who are certainly justified, 
especially under existing circumstances 
and business depression, in not desiring 
to invite the competition from which they 
certainly suffered somewhat last season. 

Meanwhile the Century Opera House 
is to be occupied by Andreas Dippel and 
his cohorts, who are to give us a season 
of light French opera, and later the 
promised opera by Puccini. 

While Mr. Dippel will be handicapped 
by the unpopularity and bad acoustics of 
the Century Opera House, he will have 
a better opportunity of testing whether 
the public will support such a season of 
light opera as he projects, than he has 
had in the draughty house, where he 
now is. ’ 

I only trust that when he moves he will 
be guided by his artistic aspiration, or 
what should be his artistic aspiration, 
rather than by influences which may in- 
duce him to attempt to “popularize” the 
operas which he will give—that is, in 





the manner in which he “popularized” 
his first production. 

He has managed, so far, to maintain 
a respectable showing in the way of audi- 
ences for his performances—but he 
should remember that the supply of the 
salesladies in the dry goods houses and 
their escorts, even in New York, is, after 


all, limited. 
. & 


_As you know, there has been con- 
siderable excitement of late, *barring the 
war and the elections, concerning the 
women teachers in our public schools. 
With that delicious lack of common 
sense which induces us to put a lawyer 
at the head of the navy and a politician 
at the head of the army, we permit our 
women teachers to marry, but make it a 
cardinal sin for them to have a baby. 
This hag resulted in a tremendous 
burst of public indignation, expressed 
through the press, in the case of several 
women teachers, who have been dis- 
charged from their positions, after years 
of honorable service, because they either 
applied for leave of absence to become 
mothers, insisting upon their human 
right to such, when married, or have 
dared to write to the press commenting 
upon the attitude of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 
_ However, it has offered Don Marquis 
in the Evening Sun, whose rays illumine 
our strenuous lives, to indulge in the 
following: 


OTHER FAMOUS MOTHER-TEACHERS 

Mother Eve, who raised Cain in the 
first kindergarten. 

Mother Carey, an authority on navi- 
gation. 

Mother Wit. 

Mother Goose, 
English. 

Mother Jones. 

Diligence, the widely 
Mother of Good Fortune. 

Mother Nature, approved by many a 
little group of serious thinkers. 

Mrs. Gracchus, of Rome, Italy. 

Mother Earth. 

Mother Shipton, who founded the first 
school of war correspondence. 

Mrs. Pankhurst. 

Mother Hubbard, who taught her Pom 
to sit up and beg. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink. 

Mrs. Grundy, who teaches us all to be 
careful. 

I heartily commend the Don Marquis 
for including the name of Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink—but why, oh why, did he 
omit Louise Homer and the heavenly 
twins—asks Your 

MEPHISTO. 


instructress in early 


commended 





SERIES OPENED BY CHALMERS 





Century Baritone Reveals Recital Art in 
Unconventional Program 


SUMMIT, N. J., Nov. 16.—The first 
subscription concert of the annual series 
at Beechwood Hall was a song recital 
by Thomas Chalmers, baritone of the 
Century Opera Company, accompanied 
by Cesare Sodero. Mr. Chalmers was in 
excellent voice and his singing was an 
auspicious beginning for the course. His 
program was considerably out of the 
ordinary. 

Its especial features were three songs 
by E. Haile, two songs by Mr. Sodero, 
sung for the first time, and a song by 
C. Linn Seiler, written for and dedi- 
cated to Mr. Chalmers, also sung for the 
first time and from manuscript. The re- 
mainder of the program was equally un- 
conventional. In his singing Mr. Chal- 
mers brought to his work a fresh, clear 
quality of voice, an artistic and authori- 
tative style and a fine diction, all of 
which were heartily recognized by his 
audience. 


Musicians’ Club Gives Reception for 
Felice Lyne 
About two hundred members and 


guests attended the reception given to 
Felice Lyne, the prima donna, at the 
Musicians’ Club of New York, on Mon- 
day afternoon, November 16. Miss Lyne 
was presented by Mrs. Julian Edwards. 
Among those present were: Walter Dam- 
rosch, Alexander Lambert, Mme. Anna 
Ziegler, Homer N. Bartlett, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. T. Field, J. M. Priaulx, Mme. Von 
Klenner, Marie R. Kenney, Florence 
Loeb, R. S. Dalenz, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Hogg, Mrs. Chapman, Mrs. Marie Staple- 


ton Murray, Klaire Dowsey, Mrs. J. 
O. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. John Lloyd 
Thomas, Mr. King, Mrs. Warren R. 


Headden, Sadie Harrison, Mary Thomas, 
Dr. and Mrs. J. C. Marks Joseph Math- 


ews, Walter L. Bogert, Elias Caplan, 
Winthrop Parkhurst, Mrs. Graham, 
Mme. Brias, C. Linn Seiler, Elizabeth 


Parks, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Thomas, 
Mrs. Florence F. Jenkins. 
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ARTHUR HINTON’S TRIO 
ON MARGULIES PROGRAM 


English Composer’s Work Given Splen- 
did Performance in Its First New 
York Hearing 

For its first concert of the season in 
AEolian Hall last Tuesday evening the 
Margulies Trio provided a program con- 
taining Saint-Saéns’s E Minor Trio—the 
second of his two works in this form— 
the Beethoven Violin Sonata in C Minor 
and a Trio in D Minor by Arthur Hinton 
which, though composed as far back as 
1903 and disclosed by the Kneisels to 
Brooklyn and to Cambridge, Mass., some 


years ago, was still unfamiliar matter to 
New York. A very large audience ap- 
plauded the efforts of Miss Margulies, 
Mr. Lichtenberg and Mr. Schulz. Eleven 
years of cooperation have brought their 
work to a high pitch of artistic excel- 
lence.. The ensemble is to-day exception- 
ally smooth and finished and_ the 
organization is unswerving in its ad- 
herence to the highest musical ideals. 





These qualities told in Tuesday’s con- 
cert. Saint-Saéns’s work was capably 
handled. It is music of unequal value 
reaching its highest level in a genuinely 
dramatic first movement. Unfortunately, 
while Saint-Saéns’s chamber music is 
always good chamber music, it is not 
always worth while as music pure and 
simple. In the present instance the al- 
legretto in 5-8 time is rhythmically en- 
gaging and the fugal finale is technically 
ingenious, but its intrinsic merits do not 
extend much deeper. 

It is different with Mr. Hinton’s Trio. 
Here is music which, while at every 
turn fashioned with masterful construc- 
tive craftmanship, is also marked by 
a thoroughly fine quality of musical 
thought. Modern in feeling if not ex- 
travagant in device, it is poetic in sub- 
stance and extremely engaging in in- 
vention, having considerable variety and 
melodic fluency and charm. The occa- 
sional flavor of Grieg—notably in the 
piquant Scherzo—is pleasant, and the 
Adagio is beautiful and deeply felt music. 
The Margulies Trio deserves sincere 
thanks for bringing forward this work 
of the gifted English composer, who is 
beginning to come into his own in 
America. B, F. F- 
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Piggy thinking is the ke)note to correct sing- 
ing. A beautiful tone with poor diction is not 
complete technique, and to good tone and diction 
must be added a well rounded appreciation of the 
story to be told, or it is not good singing. 


—Photo by Mishkin. 
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Metropolitan Critics Unite In Praising the Rare Artistry of 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


BARITONE 


on the occasion of his 


ANNUAL NEW YORK RECITAL NOV. 12th 


colors and his intelligent and well thought-out 


WORLD:—‘'Mr. Rogers’ skill in applying tonal 
interpretations are recognized, and his performance yesterday afforded much pleasure.’’ 
= TRIBUNE:—‘‘In all Mr. Rogers showed the sincerity of purpose and the interpretative power : 
= that have always been his.’’ = 
EVENING POST:—‘‘He was at his best vocally, and his programme was an especially inter = 
esting one, with plenty of variety and contrast and an unusual number of fine songs.’’ = 
TIMES:—‘‘Mr. Rogers’ style is freer, more expressive, more varied and truly musical than ever = 
before. His voice sounded yesterday at its best in richness and quality.’’ = 
SUN:—‘‘He is one of the most firmly grounded singers in the art of song we have, and to hear = 
one of his carefully arranged programmes brings enjoyment to the connoisseur.”’ = 
CONCERT ECITAL ; = 
sONCER R - ORATORIO 


Management: Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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First Among 
Women Pianists 


of the Day 
ek & & 


That is the Consensus of 
Opinion Among the Fore- 
most Metropolitan Critics 
in their estimate of 


TINA LERNER 


Whose New York Recital, Nov. 3d, Was One of the 
Truly Notable Events of the Early Season 





THE FOLLOWING EXCERPTS ARE 
FAIRLY REPRESENTATIVE 


WORLD :— ‘Admirers of exceptional piano-playing were well 
repaid. Always a pianist whose attainments invited profound 
respect, this gifted European gave her hearers two Martini numbers, 
a Sgambati gavotte, the Beethoven-Busoni ‘Ecossaises,’ a Chopin 
grcup and three Russian bits. But the Liszt B-minor sonata was the 
work in which Miss Lerner appeared to her highest artistic advan- 
tage. The pianist’s sound musicianship and well-moulded interpre- 
tativeness never seemed better than in this composition where her 
variety of color, her expressive qualities and fluent technique were 


of an order that comes only from an artist.” 


PRESS :—'‘‘Her programme, of rather heroic proportions, was 
generous and well selected, and called forth applause which well 


might be called an ovation.” 


GLOBE :—'‘The feature was the great B-minor sonata of Liszt. 
Miss Lerner played that singularly difficult composition with a tech- 
nical accomplishment that was fairly colossal, -with delicacy or with 
power as the mood demanded, with a feeling for. its rhapsodic 
quality, at times with grandeur. The audience rewarded her per- 


formance with spontaneous applause and many recalls.”’ 


EVENING MAIL:—''She has matured into an artist of the first 


rank, and yesterday she was a revelation.” 


EVENING POST :—“‘Her reading of the Liszt Sonata was remark- 
able for its lucidity and insinuating charm. It aroused so much 
enthusiasm that she had to return to the stage half a dozen times, 


and finally appeased them by adding an extra piece.” 


EVENING TELEGRAM :—'‘/Eolian Hall was filled to its utmost 
capacity. From the time of the entrance of the beautiful, fragile 
figure till the last note of the encores, the queen of piano-players 
seemed to weave a fairy spell over her audience. Superb technique, 
and her 


flawless musicianship and absolute accuracy are hers, 


beautiful tone-pictures never failed to reach her audience.” 


EVENING SUN :—‘‘Her Chopin studies in thirds and sixths were 
amazing, and when the ‘Butterfly’ etude was dashed off with a 
lightness of gossamer wings, the house made her do it all over 


again. 


SUN :—‘‘Miss Lerner played the dainty pieces on her list admir- 
ably, with clarity, delicacy of touch, variety of accent and musical 


appreciation.” 





TINA LERNER WILL REMAIN IN AMERICA THROUGHOUT 
THE SEASON. 


For Terms and Dates, address LOUDON CHARLTON. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 
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LAID HAS COMPOSED MORE THAN 400 WORIXS 




















Forrest Vincent Coffin’s List Ind 


cludes Symphonies and Con- 
certos—A Remarkably Devel- 
oped Musical Sense Displayed 
by 15-Year-Old Prodigy 


SPECIALLY in the art of music has 
the idea abroad concerning youth- 

ful prodigies been inordinately distorted. 
Just why this fallacy should persist with 
the laymen of all lands is not easily 
comprehended; certainly the percentage 
of mighty musical men who wrote music 
before writing their names is insignifi- 
cant compared to those who attained 
their power by sane, rational growth. 
The names of Mozart, Liszt, Saint-Saéns 
occur at random, yet it is not a simple 
matter to augment this list appreciably 
without delving among those of the sec- 


ond class. 

Recently Europe became enthusiastic 
over the work of Erich Korngold, who 
writes fifty-year music with fifteen-year 
fingers. The case in points reveals a 
supple brain which gives ultimate prom- 
ise of tremendous power. Usually under 
such circumstances it is found that other 
faculties have been badly nourished in 
order to evolve an organism so intimate- 
ly attuned in one direction. 

An American composer-pedagog has 
happened across an American boy whose 
sense of the beautiful in the affiliated 
arts has not been sacrificed to his unique 
and astonishingly acute musical faculty 
and power of expression. 

At the beginning of last Summer 
Ward-Stephens, who is known as a 
teacher of voice and theory and who 
also has composed a number of fine songs 
and larger works, received in his New 
York studio a rather dreamy-faced boy, 
who was accompanied by his mother. 
The youth, who is now sixteen years old, 
brought with him what represents an 
appalling amount of musical labor for 
one who is so young; also he possesses 
astonishing perception and instinct. 

Before coming to Mr. Stephens For- 
rest Vincent Coffin had studied the rela- 
tive values of notes under a local music 
teacher at Milton-on-Hudson, the lad’s 
birthplace. This represented the sum 
and substance of his orthodox training, 
yet by dint of sheer will, combined with 
a need of expression and vital intuition, 
the boy has composed more than 400 
works, many of which he calls, naively 
enough, “Symphonies” and “Concertos.” 
According to Mr. Stephens these com- 
positions are done in the classical style, 
the themes sane and often strong and 
perfect sequences so frequent an occur- 
rence as to be almost a hallmark of the 
boy’s work. 

Forrest Coffin is assiduous, to say the 
least, in his pursuit of the muse. To 
take a startling instance: Since the end 
of last June he has completed two “sym- 
phonies,” a “concerto” and the “Malady 
Curer,” composed for a sick boy (!). Yet 
in his letter to Mr. Stephens one notes: 
“You see, I am not working hard.” Most 
of these works were inspired by nature 
in its usual manifestations, but it is said 
that practically any unwonted occurrence 























Forrest Vincent Coffin and a Fragment of his “Third Concerto.” At the Right, 
Master Coffin at the Age of Three and a Half Years, When He First Showed 


Signs of Musical Genius 


prompts the lad to express himself 
tonally. 

Mr. Stephens has played snatches of 
Debussy and Duparc in their most re- 
moved manners, yet the gifted lad would 
invariably notate the chords correctly 
and without hesitation although the 
simplest technical terms, such as “first 
inversion” and “diminished fourth” fell 
on his ears like an alien tongue. 

Coffin’s sense of pitch is absolute and 
it is said that his auditory faculty is so 
sensitive that he can distinguish a thirty- 


second of a tone one way or the other. 
When it is considered that a half-tone is 
the usual apportionment permitted to 
many human ears it will be realized how 
keen a perception is this prodigy’s. Now 
he is studying elementary harmony under 
Mr. Stephens’s guidance and is assimilat- 
ing his lessons with the rapidity and 
intense interest which characterize his 
pursuit of any object. 

Forest is the son of Tristram Coffin, 
a lawyer, and some time district attorney 
of Dutchess County. 





MME. GADSKI’S RECITAL 
OF GERMAN “LIEDER” 


Soprano Sings to Audience That Over- 
flows Onto Stage of Holian Hall— 
An Ardent Welcome for Her 


Few recital singers have gained a 
more complete hold on the affections of 
the New York public than Mme. Gadski. 
The last four or five years have demon- 
strated this very conclusively but in no 
previous case has the concert popular- 
ity of the Metropolitan soprano been so 
strikingly attested as at A®olian Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon of last week when 
she made her annual recital appearance. 
A brilliant audience occupied every avail- 
able seat in the body of the auditorium 
and an overflow of more than a hundred 
and fifty was ensconced on the stage. 
It would seem as if those in charge of 
this artist’s concert might profitably have 
housed the affair in the more capacicus 
quarters of Carnegie Hall. 

Mme. Gadski’s welcome was as ef- 
fusive as her audience was large. She 
was applauded to the echo, deluged with 
floral tributes until her piano looked like 
a sarcophagus, and obliged to sing num- 
berless encores. Her regular program 
was pan-German and_ studded _ with 
mastersongs but, on the other hand, quite 
devoid of novelty and to a large extent 
of variety. Following is the list in full; 

“Widmung,” “Stille Traenen,”’ ‘“‘Wenn ich 
frueh in den Garten geh,” “Mondnacht” and 





" NIESSEN -STONE 


CONTRALTO 


Formerly with the Metropolitan and Boston Opera Companies, and 


CONCERT 








HARVEY 


PRIVATE STUDIO: 326 W. 80th St., New York 


Nine Years Leading at the Institute of Musical Art, is Available for 


OPERA ORATORIO 


Tel. 7724 Schuyler 





For terms and dates, ad- 
dress 215 W. 116th St., 


HINDERMYER ® 22°56 








“Fruehlingsnacht,” Schumann; “Der Neu- 
gierige,’”’ “Litanei,’’ ‘“‘Who is Sylvia?” ‘“Nacht- 
stueck” and ‘Hark, Hark, the Lark,’ Schu- 
bert; “Willkommen mein Wald,” “Fuer Mu- 
sik” and “Es hat die Rose sich beklagt,” 
Franz; “Von Ewiger Liebe,’ ‘‘Wiegenlied” 


and “Meine Liebe is gruen,” Brahms; “In 
dem Schatten Deiner Locken,” Wolff; ‘Auf 
Fluegeln des Gesanges,’’ Mendelssohn; “Die 
Nacht,” “Staendchen,” Strauss. 


So often has the German soprano been 
heard in these same numbers that no 
extended comment on her interpretative 
treatment of them is now called for. 
It is well-considered, intelligent, poetic 
and generally distinguished. In point of 
admirably planned, thoroughly artistic 
song delivery she shone pre-eminently in 
Schubert’s “Litanei” and “Nachtstiick,” 
in the “Erlking,” which she gave as en- 
core, in Franz’s entrancing “Es hat die 
Rose sich beklagt,” in Brahms’s “Von 
Ewiger Liebe,” Strauss’s “Serenade” 
and Mendelssohn’s “On the Wings of 
Song.” But from the standpoint of pure 
vocalism there was less occasion for 
pleasure. Mme. Gadski was frankly not 
in good voice. Her admirers are not 
accustomed to hear her sag from the 
pitch so frequently nor was the con- 
stricted emission of her lower tones and 
the uncertain control of her upper ones 
altogether what one expects of this 
artist. 

Walter Charmbury supplied accom- 
paniments that were in the main color- 
less and unyielding. mn. F. FP. 





Rafael Navarro has organized a 
choral society in Caldwell, N. J., known 
as the Caldwell Choral Club. 


HADLEY ORCHESTRA 
WINS NEW LAURELS 


Marcella Craft a Popular Soloist 
in San Francisco—Dukas 
Novelty Given 


SAN FRANcIsco, Nov. 10.—A capacity 
audience attended the second concert of 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
on November 6 and showed a warmth in 
its reception of the several numbers that 
must have been gratifying to the con- 
ductor and his co-workers. The increase 
in attendance and enthusiasm at each 
successive concert augur well for the 


future of symphony music in this city. 

The concert opened with Schumann’s 
Rhenish Symphony (No. 3, E Flat) 
which was played in a masterly manner. 
The progress of the orchestra from the 
standpoint of ensemble was evident in 
the classic purity of the rendition, espe- 
cially in delicacy of tone gradations. 
The improvement of the brasses this 
year had something also to do with the 
fine performance, especially in the fourth 
and fifth movements. 

The soloist of the concert was Mar- 
cella Craft, who received an ovation. For 
her first number she sang “Ah fors é lui” 
from “La Traviata” with great  bril- 
liancy. She also gave a charming ren- 
dering of “Un bel di” from “Madama 
Butterfly,” but the number which won 
for her the heartiest acclaim was Liszt’s 
“Die Lorelei,” which she sang in a man- 
ner unsurpassed. 

The novelty of the program was 
Dukas’s “L’Apprenti Sorcier,” performed 
for the first time in San Francisco. It 
was a tingling, electric performance that 
held the audience entranced. It is not 
too much to say that a better perform- 
ance of this difficult and brilliant work 
would not have been asked of the two 
leading orchestras of the East. It is in- 
teresting to note, both as showing the 
difficulties under which the San Fran- 
ciso Symphony Orchestra works and also 
as proving the quality of its personnel 
that this remarkable performance of 
“L’Apprenti Sorcier” was given after 
eight hours of rehearsal—certainly elo- 
quent testimony to the excellence of the 
work that has been done during the past 
three years. 

The next concert, a fortnight hence, 
will be devoted to a Wagner program. 

BEN LEGAT. 





Cadman and Tsianina Redfeather Stir 
Grand Rapids Audience 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Nov. 10. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, assisted by 
the Indian princess, Tsianina Redfeather, 
presented a program of Indian music on 
November 4 in the Saint Cecilia Audi- 
torium. After a brief talk Mr. Cadman 
played several of his instrumental com- 
positions. Tsianina’ Redfeather sang a 
number of Indian songs inimitably. <A 
large audience applauded ardently. 

E. H. 





Arthur Foote was the first composer 
honored by Winthrop Ames in his Amer- 
ican music competition. A new com- 
position by Mr. Foote was played by the 
orchestra at the Little Theater, New 
York, Monday evening. 





_ Carl Flesch, the violinist, has been giv- 
ing a series of sonata programs with 
Artur Schnabel, the pianist, in Berlin. 





and Havana 








RAMON BLANCHART 


The GREAT ARTIST and MASTER of VOCA!t ART 


Leading BARITONE of greatest opera houses in World—America, 


Italy, Russia, France, Germany, Spain, Portugal, Argentina, Mexico 


Head of Operatic Dept., N. E. Conservatory of Music. 

Member of BOSTON OPERA CO. 

Voice placing and operatic coach in 4 languages. 

Studiosin NEW YORK and BOSTON For Private Lessons address: 
53 University Road, BROOKLINE, MASS. 


(Mr. Blanchart willaccept a limited number of pupils to live at his residence.) 














MILDRED DILLING #Aarpist 


_ ADDRESS: 27 E. 62nd STREET 











BEATRICE W H E EL E R 


TEL. PLAZA 6746 
MEZZO SOPRANO 


Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Co 
1914-1915 





MME. FREMSTAD 


For All Particulars Address 


FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 
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SPOKANE ORCHESTRAS 
NOW AMALGAMATED 


Campaign for Patrons Secures 
Guarantee for Successful 
Season 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 10.—The sec- 
ond of Mrs. W. H. Allen’s Artists’ Re- 
citals at the Auditorium on November 
2 called out a large audience. Evan 
Williams was the artist. 

An announcement was made the same 
evening of the reorganization and amal- 
gamation of the two Spokane orchestras. 
The 100 patronesses of the Artists’ Re- 
citals took matters up and induced 100 
patrons to join the list, so that Spokane 


is now assured of good symphony con- 
certs during the Winter season. 

Spokane University gave its first fac- 
ulty recital on October 30. George Buck- 
ley, the violinist, was assisted by Mrs. 
Arnetta Owen Amos, soprano, and Mrs. 
Lillian Ross, accompanist. 

The Music Department of the Woman’s 
Club gave an afternoon musicale on Oc- 
tober 29. Mrs. Pearl Hutton Shrader, 
soprano, was the soloist, and Riccarda 
Wheatly Bacchus, accompanist. M.S. 





Norwegian Concert in Brooklyn 


At the annual concert of the Men’s 
Aid Society of the Norwegian Hospital, 
Brooklyn, given at the Academy of 
Music on October 29, the participants 
were Dr. Alma Webster Powell, soprano 
and lecturer; Lotta Davidson, violinist; 
Lawrence J. Munison, organist, and the 
Norwegian Christian Male Chorus under 
Godfred Nelson. ih hie Be 


OBERHOFFER PLAYS 
AMERICAN NUMBERS 


A Notable Feature of Minneapolis 
Orchestra’s Latest Popular 
Program 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 14.—The second 
concert of the season by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra took place Friday 
evening, with Emil Oberhoffer  con- 
ductor and Albert Spalding soloist, sub- 
stituting for Willy Burmester. 


Hugo Alfven’s Symphony No. 3 in E 
Major was given its first performance 
The key 


to the symphony is given by the com- 


in America on this occasion. 
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TEACHER OF PIANO 


LILLIAN ABELL tiptoe arena Bauer 


Teacher of Piano at Graham School, N. Y. 
Studio, 128 W. 11th St., New York. Tel. 661 Chelsea 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Telephone: 2329 Columbus. 


ARTISTS’ MANAGER 
ROBERT PATTERSON STRINE 
Weightman Bldg., 1524 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 
PIANO AND THEORY 


HARRY ANDERTON isstreverios 


(10 years pupil of E, M. BOWMAN.) 
Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th St., New York. 
Room 12 (formerly Mr. Bowman’s). 


Mme, ELLA BACKUS-BEH 


Refers to Mme. Louise Homer, Mr. 
Bechtel Alcock. 
Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. 














Teacher of Piano 
and Voice 
and Mrs. 





| 88th St. 


OPERATIC TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


M. E. FLORIO 


Specialist of Scientific Voice 
Production, Italian Method (‘*Bel Canto’’). Opera, 
Concert and Oratorio Repertoire Coached. 177 W. | 


Telephone 7127 Riverside. Tuesdays, Kin- 


| month Bldg., Asbury Park, N. J. 





ELLIS GLARK HAMMANN 


PIANIST 


1716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





SUE HARVARD soprano 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
Miiller Bersetstr. 43 Dresden, Germany 





H.R, HUMPHRIES ssi die 
Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE 


ART OF SINGING, 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, and Oratorio. 
Schuyler Arms, 307 West 98th St., New York. 





MINNA KAUFMANN 


Tel. 9689 River | 


GUSTAV L. BECKER cONCPE PIANIST 
MAURICE LAFARGE 


Thorough preparation for Teaching or Public Per- 

formance. New York Studios: Steinway Hall, and 

No. 114 W. 72d St., New York. 
AICYANNECD DED PIANOFORTE 
4Yu J} 

ALEXANDER BERNE instruction 

(For Six Seasons Pupil of Rafael TJoseffy.) 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., Room 26, Fridays. 
847 Broad St., Newark, Mondavs to Thursdays. 
Vocal Instruction 


FREDERIC D, BLAUVELT tiNox 


Concert Victor Maurel Method Recital 
ae 115 Park Ave., East Orange, N. J 


Orange 1573R 


FLORENCE BJORNSTADE 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Classes in Theory and History of Music, 80 W. 
94th St., New York City. Tel. 8799 Riverside. 


WALTER L, BOGERT a 


President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Association, 
1913. Musical Director of People’s Institute. Teach- 
er of Singing, 114 West 72nd Street, New York City. 
(Tuesdays and Fridays.) Residence Studio: 130 
Claremont Ave., N. Y. City. ’Phone, 291 Morningside. 


MRS. HENRY SMOCK B 0 | C F 


MISS SUSAN S. 

















Vocal Studios: 43 E. 27th St., N. Y., Tel. 1977 
Mad. Sq.; Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn. Tel. 6400 
Prospect. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONE Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 


By appointment only 


ELIZABETH GLARK-SLEIGHT 
817 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone 9180 Riverside 





LOUIS CORNELL 


For 4 years first assistant to Rudolf Ganz in Berlin 
Studio: 645 Madison Ave., N. Y. Tel. Plaza 4570 


W. RALPH COX 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS = sorranc 


Address, 106 West 90th Street, New York. 
Telephone, 3552 River. 
Mgt. Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall. 


THOMAS FARMER = sarrroxe 


Engaged for St. Paul by Handel Society, 
May 12th. 


2102 Broadway, New York City. 


JESSIE G6, FENNER 


Mezzo-Soprano—Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
Telephone, 1274 Bryant. 
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INSTRUCTION—Lehmann Methods 
CONCERTS and RECITALS 


HOLLY, Secretary. Studio, 866-867 Carnegie Hall, New York 


VOCAL 





French Accompanist with Frances Alda, 
Edmond Clément, Nellie Melba, Jean de Reszké, 
Jacques Thibaud, ete. 
COACHING 
Studio: 114 W. 72d St.. New York City 





| ARITONE 
ORPHEE LANGEVIN PIP cg hl Recitals | 


Teacher of Singing. 
Specialist in French Lyric Diction. ror! 
Studio 16 METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
Phone 1274 Bryant 1425 Broadway New York 


MARIE STONE LANGSTON 


‘ONTRALTO Oratorio Concert—Recitals 


\ddress: 3301 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Aeolian Hall Tel. 6244 Bryant. 


WASSILI LEPS 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA, 
Willow Grove, Summer 1914, 
booking. Address The Powelton, 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 











Philadelphia. 








153 West 76th St. New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler, 
TEACHER 


FLORENCE E, H. MARVIN ZPACHER 


New York Studio: 133 East 34th Street 
Brooklyn Studio: 75 Willow Street 
Ir Nore 


f v permission t »ok Curtis and Riccardo Martin 


MASSELL VOICE PLACING 
Specialist in breathing. Opera and 
Concert Repertoire. 
MetropolitanOperaHouseBldg.,N.Y. Tel. Bryant 1274 


McMILLAN, GEORGE L. 


Pupil ot Jose fty and Stojowsky. 
152 W. 86th St. New Rochelle Studio, 91 
hattan Ave., Nochelle Park. 


MR, and MRS, JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


_ Season 1914-15 opens Sept. 21st. 
_ _ Until Sept. 19th, Tel. Coney Island 2267. 
Suite 70, Carnegie Hall, N. Y.—Tel. Columbus 5946 


FRANCES MOORE pranist 


On Tour with Maud Powell! 
Address 415 W. 57th St. Tel. 3037 Columbus 


MRS, LAURA E, MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE—Studio: 
\eolian Hall, West 42nd Street, New York. 
TEACHER OF 

MRS, WM. 4 NELSON SINGING 
14 E. 43d St., N. Y. Tuesdays, Fridays and Wed. 


Mornings. Mondays and Thursdays, 29 Chelsea 
Place, East Orange, N. } 4 











Teacher of Piano 
and Harmony 
New York Studio, 

Man- 











HENRY T. FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York. 


68th St. and Park Ave, - - - - Tel. 2443 Plaza 


| 


CARLO N | C 0 § [ Formerly Musical Director 
at the Hammerstein and 
Century Opera Houses. Coaching for Opera in 


French, Italian and English. Address 5 W. 65th 
St., near Centra! Park West, New York. 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 








PHILADELPHIA GONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


| Managing Directors: D. Hendrik Ezerman, H. 
van den Beemt, W. LeRoy Fraim. 


Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St., PHILADELPHIA 


IRVIN F, RANDOLPH PIANOFORTE 


INSTRUCTION 
Studios: Newark, N. J. 





New York 
Address: 19 Columbia Ave., Newark, N. J. 


WILLIAM REDDICK PIANIST... 


ACCOMPANIST 
Tours with Alice Nielsen, 





Riccardo Martin and 
Arthur Hartmann * 

415 West 57th St. Tel. Columbus 3037 
Instruction in Singing. Tone 


LOUISE RING Building, interpretation, reper- 











| Italian. 
| Circulars on application. 
| Stucio, 53 East 34th St., New York 


| 
CARL M. ROEDER TEACHER OF PIANO 


Studio: 507-608 Carneg e Hall, N. Y. 


New York | 


Other engagements | 
| 


toire. Lyric diction in French, German, English. 
Special courses for restoring injured voices. 


Tel. 2229 Williamsbure 





Phone: 1350 Columbus 
Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Phone: 940 W. Melrose 


STAHLSCHMIDT 


\l! branches of voice production for the singing or 
speaking artist 
57 West 86th Street, New York. Tel. 5910 Schuvle: 
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poser himself in a letter to his friend, 
Dr. Victor Nilsson, of the Minneapolis 
Journal. Mr. Alfren writes: “My Sym- 
phony No. 3 was written in Italy. It is 
a paean in praise of all the joys of life, 
sunshine and the love of living.” The 
orchestra played the work in that spirit. 

Beethoven’s Overture to “Fidelio” and 
the tone poem, “Finlandia,” by Sibelius, 
were the opening and closing numbers. 

Mr. Spalding offered the Saint-Saéns 
Concerto No. 3 in B Minor, op. 61. His 
playing was marked by refinement and 
finish and lacked not in virility nor sin- 
cerity. The audience liked it well. 

The popular concert by the orchestra 
Sunday afternoon was, as usual, interest- 
ing and delightful. Two movements of 
Hadley’s Symphony No. 4 and the Mac- 
Dowell Concerto for pianoforte No. 1 in 
A Minor gave a conspicuous position to 
American composers. The latter was 
played by the charming young pianist, 
Sarah Suttel, who won her audience 
completely through the adequacy of her 
equipment and the alertness and frank- 
ness of her style and manner. 

Otto Meyer, violinist, and Marie Ten 
Broeck, pianist, appeared in a Paganini- 
Chopin recital Wednesday night before 
an audience taxing the capacity of the 
Unitarian Church. Mr. Meyer’s intro- 
ductory talk on Paganini was lucid and 
interesting, but the exacting demands of 
the Paganini Concerto in D Major with 
the Sauret Cadenza, were but indiffer- 
ently met. Mrs. Ten Broeck disclosed 
many qualities going to make a charm- 
ing Chopin interpreter. 

Marie Gjertsen-Fischer, a favorite 
artist with the Thursday Musical, once 
again demonstrated her popularity with 
this splendid club, in a recital Thursday 
afternoon. Mrs. Fischer made her first 
appearance in a group of “melologues”— 
“Daybreak,” by Longfellow—Van den 
Berg; “The Birth of the Opal,” Wilcox- 
Hawley, and “Princess of the Morning,” 
by Clarke-Ware, and the melodrama, 
“The High Tide,” by Ingelow-Lehmann. 

Of particular interest were the spoken 
songs with musical setting by the Minne- 
sota composer, Arthur Koerner, “Death 
Thy Servant Is at My Door,” “Gypsies,” 
“The Three Fishers” and “The Days 
Gone By.” The composer was in the 
audience and expressed his pleasure in 
their presentation by Mrs. Fischer, with 
Bertha Marron at the piano. 

Raymond ' Shryock, violinist, with 
Eloise Shryock at the piano, played the 
first movement of the Bruch Concerto in 
D Minor and several other numbers. 

F. L. C. B. 





On its way East the Zoellner String 
Quartet, which has been meeting with 
continued success in the West, will give 
a concert at Steinert Hall, Boston, on 
December 3, when they will play a new 
quartet by Gustave Samazeuilh, a modern 
French composer, Jan _ Brandt-Buys’s 
“Romantische Serenade” and Beethoven’s 
Quartet, op. 18, No. 2. In January the 





quartet appears before the Harvard 
Musical Association. 
Mrs. George Lee Bready, of New 


York, has just completed a series of 
opera recitals at Bernardsville, N. J. 
The operas discussed and _ illustrated 
were “L’Amore dei tre Re,’ “Boris 
Godounow,” “Julien” and “L’Amore 
Medico.” The lectures were given in 
the clubhouse of the Somerset Hills 
Country Club and were well attended 
and much applauded. 
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ERLIN recently heard Beethoven’s 
“Eroica” Symphony six times with- 
in thirty-six hours. Richard Strauss, 
Siegmund von Hausegger and Fritz 
Steinbach conducted it twice each at 
their respective pairs of concerts. The 
Strauss concerts were the first of the 
regular subscription series of ten pairs 
given by the orchestra of the Royal 
Opera, the other features of the program 
being the overture to Weber’s “Der 
Freischiitz” and Haydn’s “Military” 
Symphony. 

Von Hausegger opened his season of 
Bliihtner Orchestra concerts with a pro- 
gram that led up to the “Eroica” with 
Wagner’s arrangement of one of Gluck’s 
“Iphigenia” overtures—this by way of 
belated observance of the 200th anni- 
versary of Gluck’s birth—and Mozart’s 
fifth Symphony in D major. In the 
“Eroica” the conductor made the re- 
arrangement of the inner movements that 
has been experimented with before with 
the object of intensifying the dramatic 
and logical effect of the work, by having 
the Scherzo immediately follow the first 
movement, and so leaving the Trans- 
figuration of the Finale in uninterrupted 
sequence with the Funeral March. 

Lilli Lehmann, whose infinite mastery 
of vocal art age cannot wither nor cus- 
tom stale, was the bright particular star 
of the pair of concerts Fritz Steinbach 
gave with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
for charitable purposes. She elected to 
sing two arias this time, the “Ocean, 
Thou Mighty Monster” aria from 
“Oberon,” and the aria from “Fidelio,” 
and she sang them with so much fulness 
and even beauty of voice as to turn the 
audience fairly topsy-turvy with en- 
thusiasm. In addition to the “Eroica,” 
Steinbach conducted Bach’s Brandenburg 
Concerto in G and the Haydn-Brahms 
Variations. 





* * * 


HETHER it is that, like so many 
other personal woes in these tragic 
times in Europe, her own grievance has 
lost significance before the magnitude 
of the war-inflicted bereavements, or that 
a reconciliation with her family has been 
brought about, or whatever the reason, 
Isolde Beidler has withdrawn her appeal 
against the court’s adverse decision in 
her suit to compel her mother, Cosima 
Wagner, to recognize her as a daughter 
of Richard Wagner. In any case, the 
quarrel may be considered ended in so 
far as the public is concerned and the 
unseemly and lamentable public wash- 
ing of Wahnfried’s soiled linen may as 
well be consigned to oblivion. 

Siegfried Wagner has not been idle 
since the outbreak of the war knocked 
the Bayreuth Festival into a cocked hat. 
He has just completed a setting of Ernst 
Moritz Arndt’s “The Oath of Service” 
for male chorus with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 

* . * 


OT only Holland but musical Europe 
in general has sustained a serious 
loss in the death of Willem Mengelberg, 
the Amsterdam conductor, who has suc- 
cumbed to concussion of the brain which 
resulted from a fall. He was unques- 
tionably one of the most richly gifted 
conductors of the day, and Leopold Go- 
dowsky has referred to him as the great- 
est. It was to Mengelberg that Richard 
Strauss dedicated his symphonic poem, 
“The Life of a Hero.” 
He was not unknown to New York as 


he came across to conduct some of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra’s concerts one 
“prima donna conductor” season, but it 
is really since that time that he had 
rapidly developed into a commanding 
musical figure in the Continental music 
world. His special field of activity was 
Amsterdam, where he had directed the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra for the past 
nineteen years, but he was a popular 





ed the Iron Cross. Last year he con- 
ducted German opera at Covent Garden. 

Another musician to receive the Iron 
Cross for exceptional bravery is Dr. Lud- 
wig Lauenstein, the Munich oratorio 
tenor and Lieder singer, who is an officer 
in the Bavarian Life Guards. Max 
Wecker, of the Munich Court Opera, was 
similarly decorated, but he died very soon 
after achieving this, the highest award 





Edmund Burke with a Group of Refugees and Soldiers in Belgium 


In this picture, in wnich he is the central figure of a 


of the 
wearing a fedora hat. The 
country to spend the season here. 


picture 


guest at frequent intervals in other coun- 
tries, notably England, Germany and 
Russia, and also Italy. He was to have 
conducted the London Philharmonic So- 
ciety’s first two concerts of the season. 
As he was born in 1871 he was at an 
age when still greater things could have 
been expected of him had death not over- 
taken him. 
* * * 

| gipeentesbgpnr of its special appropriate- 

ness at the present moment the 
Musical News recalls a story the late 
Wilhelm Ganz used to tell of Ambroise 
Thomas, the composer of “Mignon,” and 
the Franco-German War. 

While he was imprisoned in Paris, in 
1870, Thomas was much troubled about 
the fate of his villa at Argenteuil. How- 
ever, when the war was over and he was 
able to return home he found it in per- 
fect preservation, although all the 
houses surrounding it were in ruins. In- 
side the door lay a visiting-card that 
explained the indulgence shown to the 
composer. It bore the words, “Lieuten- 
ant Blank, a nephew of Meyerbeer.” 


* ¢ *# 


t oge of the more prominent of Ger- 
many’s conductors, Herr Schilling- 
Ziemssen, of the Frankfort-on-Main 
Municipal Opera, is reported to have dis- 
tinguished himself on the battlefield. As 
a captain of artillery he is now one of 
the 42,000 Germans to have been award- 
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3elgian corps of engineers, Edmund Burke, 
was taken 


group of war refugees and members 
is the only man 
returned to this 


the Canadian baritone, 
Mr. Burke 


shortly before 


for gallantry in the gift of his country. 
The German death roll includes also the 
names of three men who have distin- 
guished themselves as writers on musical 
subjects—Dr. Albert Gohler, Dr. Robert 
Steiger and Dr. Robert Siebeck. 
x * x 

-* is probable that people who cherish 

the traditional conception of the “fine 
frenzy” of genius in action experienced 
something of a shock when Richard 
Strauss declared last summer that he 
worked “very coolly, without agitation, 
without emotion even,” and added, “One 
has to be thoroughly master of oneself 
to regulate that changing, moving, fluid 
chess-board—orchestration. The head 
that composed ‘Tristan’ must have been 
as cold as marble.” But this, observes 
Ernest Newman in the Musical Times, 
recalls the old controversy made famous 
by Diderot as to whether the actor ought 
to feel his part as if it were real or 
should merely act it without allowing 
sensibility to obtrude itself. 

Diderot’s contention was that it is only 
second and third-rate actors who depend 
absolutely upon feeling, while the first- 
rate actor creates his illusion in his 
audience without himself being a victim 
of the illusion. William Archer, how- 
ever, as a result of his investigations 
and reasoning, has struck a balance be- 
tween two extremes in this way: against 
the anti-emotionalists it can be proved 
that actors do feel the emotions of the 
characters they represent to the extent 
of being moved not only to tears, but 
even to blushes and to pallor; while the 
anti-emotionalists have the comport of 





knowing that whatever emotion the 
player feels must be held in mastery by 
him and played upon as if it were an 
instrument. “The French actor Lam- 
bert péve has summed it all up in a 
phrase about the necessity of keeping the 
heart warm and the head cool.” 

Mr. Newman thinks it was some such 
process as this that Strauss had in mind 
when he talked of “working coolly” and 
of Wagner’s head being “as cold as 
marble” when he was writing “Tristan,” 
though there is a touch of exaggeration 
in his way of expressing it. . 

“It is impossible to separate head and 
heart in this matter. Coolness there 
must undoubtedy be; but it is a relative 
coolness—something coming far short of 
the temperature of marble. Calculation 
it certainly is not, but rather an uncon- 
scious and swiftly acting sense of pro- 
portion, and therefore as much a func- 
tion of the artistic imagination as is the 
conception of the emotion itself. 

“This control of an emotion by the 
semi-conscious will, and the regulation of 
the emotion by technique, are the two 
formule for all artistic creation. I have 
always thought it a pity that neither 
Diderot nor Mr. Archer carried the in- 
quiry beyond the field of acting into that 
of dramatic singing. The result of such 
an inquiry would have been to strengthen 
the case for the ‘anti-emotionalists’; for 
the singer has to take even more care 
than the actor that he does not lose him- 
self too completely in his part: he has 
to keep always on hand a double stock 
of what we may call secondary conscious- 
ness. 

“Net only has the singer, like the 
actor, to guard against his emotion be- 
coming so overpowering as to affect his 
voice, but he has constantly to watch 
that he does not let dramatic passion 
distort his mouth in such a way as to 
spoil his tone-production; and of course 
throughout the evening he has to keep a 
very considerable portion of his con- 
sciousness disengaged from the charac 
ter he is representing, so as to make sure 
of taking up all his vocal cues at the 
right moment, striking awkward inter- 
vals correctly, and so on. The thought 
‘I am Tristan,’ ‘I am Wotan,’ must be 
dogged from first to last by the thought 
‘I am a tenor; I am a bass; I must not 
only act well, but sing well; I must de- 
ploy confidently the notes on which I am 
sure of my resonance; I must skilfully 
manipulate the notes of which I am not 
so sure.’ Here again, then, we meet 
with the apparent paradox that the great 
operatic actor can only convey the feel- 
ing of warmth to his audience by pos- 
sessing in himself an extraordinary de- 
gree of coolness. 

“Nor can anyone doubt that it is so 
with the composer. Even in the writing 
of the smallest work there must be a cer- 
tain amount of detachment on the com- 
poser’s part from the emotion of it—a 
certain cool, objective selection, rejection, 
and arrangement of material; while in 
works on a large scale there must be 
an enormous amount of this detachment. 
The artist may be a somnambulist, but 
he is a calculating somnambulist. The 
difference between the great artist and 
the little one is that the calculation itself 
is inspired, as well as the idea or the 
emotion. 








[Continued on next page] 
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“In one of his letters to Frau von 
Meck, Tschaikowsky has an interesting 
passage on his own method of writing. 
The germ of the work comes, he says, 
suddenly and unexpectedly. ‘If the soil 
is ready—that is to say, if the disposi- 
tion for work is there—it takes root with 
extraordinary force and rapidity, shoots 
up through the earth, puts forth 
branches, leaves, and, finally, blossoms.’ 
His somnambulistic dream is broken in 
upon by domestic and other disturb- 
ances. ‘Dreadful, indeed, are such inter- 
ruptions. Sometimes they break the 
thread of inspiration for a considerable 
time, so that I have to seek it again 
—often in vain. In such cases cool head- 
work and technical knowledge have to 
come to my aid. Even in the works of 
the greatest masters we find such mo- 
ments, when the organic sequence fails 
and a skilful joint has to be made, so 
that the parts appear as a completely 
welded whole. 
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“*But it cannot be avoided. If that 
condition of mind and soul which we 
call inspiration lasted long without inter- 
mission no artist could survive it. The 
strings would break and the instrument 
be shattered into fragments.’ Once more 
we find the emotion being coolly and con- 
sciously manipulated by the artist. With- 
out this double consciousness there can 
be no art. . 

“One remark of Tschaikowsky’s is 
open to misunderstanding. He admits 
that sometimes, when the ‘inspiration’ 
has lost a little of its heaven-guided 
urgency the composer atones for the lack 
of it by making use of ‘head-work.’ It 
may be true, also, that a few of the bald 
patches in the works of the great mas- 
ters are due to some process of this kind. 
But as a rule the mechanically made pas- 
sages in the really big men are the result 
of their having to fill a traditional form 
in a traditional rather than a personal 
way. 

“The poorest sort of musician can 
never develop auto-suggestion, and his 
music remains cold—either cleverly cold 
or stupidly cold. Others—or perhaps 
the same composer, at different times— 
can pick up in a moment an emotional 
thread that has been dropped days be- 
fore, or can find the thread by dint of a 
few moments’ tentative work at their 
desk. And it is here that technique— 
in itself a cold-blooded matter—helps 
the composer to generate emotional heat, 
providing of course he has any to gene- 
rate. Technique makes a clear road 
along which the impulses of the brain 
can realize themselves without let or 
hindrance. 

“In the case of compositions that are 
put aside and taken up again a hundred 
times before they are finished, there must 
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be a vast amount of cool ‘head-work,’ as 
Strauss has said. But, as applied to the 
man of genius, be he composer, poet, 
actor or singer, ‘coolness’ is a relative 
term. There is more heat in Wagner’s 
marble than in the boiling oil of all the 
young composers who have enthusiasm 
without genius.” 
* * *k 

YEAR or so ago a young American 

violinist with the professionally 
rather unsatisfactory name of Eddy 
Brown began to attract favorable atten- 
tion in musical circles in Germany. He 
hails from Indianapolis, but he has con- 
tinued to make Berlin his home. Now, 
on the ostensible ground that his father 
is an Austrian by birth, he has made 
public announcement in Berlin that he 
has adopted the German form of his 
name and will be known professionally 
henceforth as Eddy Braun. Welcoming 
“this purifying process,” the Allgemeine 
Musik-Zeitung adds, “And now, Herr 


Braun, what about your first name?” 
J. L. H. 





Miller Vocal Art Science Pupils Win 
Public Success 


Two advanced students of the Miller 
Vocal Art Science, as taught by Adelaide 
Gescheidt, its chief exponent, have had 
recent successes in public work. C. Jud- 
son House, tenor, who is the soloist of 
the New York Avenue M. E. Church, 
sang Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” on Octo- 
ber 25. He was especially successful in 
his delivery of the “Cujus Animam,” his 
voice being fully adequate to the de- 
mands of this difficult number. Vernon 
Carey, tenor, the soloist of the Old Dutch 


Reformed Church, Brooklyn, who is a 
product of Miss Gescheidt’s teaching, 
was the soloist at a recent Brooklyn per- 
formance of the “Elijah.” His work was 
exceptional throughout, especially in “If 
with all your hearts.” 





Lambord Compositions Heard at 
Women’s Philharmonic Concert 


The first concert of the year given un- 
der the auspices of the Women’s Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York, Amy 
Fay, president, occurred on Saturday 
evening, November 7, in the Chapter 
Room of Carnegie Hall. Benjamin Lam- 
bord’s compositions were heard, per- 
formed by the composer at the piano, 
Clementine Tetedoux-Lusk, soprano; 
Robert Maitland, baritone; Laura Tap- 
pen, cello, and Edward Manning, violin. 
There was much interest displayed in 
the program, the Trio in A Flat, op. 5, 
played by Miss Tappen and Messrs. Man- 
ning and Lambord, making a decided 
impression. 





Compliments from France 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

May I send you a personal note of 
congratulation on your splendid article 
on the causes of the war, in the August 
29th issue? I see newspapers from all 
countries: the Times from London, the 
Berliner Tageblatt, the Journal de Ge- 
neve, etc., but in none of them did I read 
so clear an exposition of the facts, and, 
it seems to me, so unbiased an opinion. 

Mephisto also has caught the right 
spirit: Very truly yours, 

NoORAH DREWETT. 
Chaumont, France. 
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in Germany, Holland, France and 
England, 
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LEON ROTHIER’S LATTER-DAY MIRACLE 





Soldier in the Trenches 





Metropolitan’s French Basso Tells How It Feels to Be Among the 
Living After Being Reported Killed in Battle—He Prescribes 
this Process as a Test of Friendship—Life of An Artist- 








ELL it not to Leon Rothier that the 
age of miracles is past. He has 
served in the French army, has been 
killed in battle (by the newspapers) and 
is on hand just the same to sing his 
basso réles at the Metropolitan. Al- 
though Mr. Rothier has not corporeally 





Leon Rothier, French Basso, in His Uni- 
form of Forty-eighth Regiment, Army 
of the Marne 


gone through the process of resurrection, 
he has experienced many of the after- 
sensations incidental thereto. And the 
most pleasurable of these was related by 
the French basso the other morning when 
he dropped in at the MUSICAL AMERICA 
office, adorned with an acquired mous- 
tache as a token of his military service. 

“Any one who wants to test the friend- 
ship of his friends,” suggested Mr. Roth- 
ier, “might try the experiment of being 
reported dead and then come to life. It’s 
all very well for your friends to be inter- 
ested in you when you’re alive, and to 
express their sorrow when you pass 


away, but when you come back to life, 
as I’ve done, you find out how much they 
really think of you. When I returned to 
America I received stacks of letters from 
my friends, telling how glad they were 
to find that I was alive. 


Nullifying a “Marche Funébre” 


“One letter was from my good friend 
Eugene Bernstein, the pianist. He wrote 
me like this: ‘I am so glad that you have 
come back safely to America. We all 
thought you were dead. My heart was 
so full of affection for you that I com- 
posed in your memory a Marche Funébre. 
Now that you are with us again I have 
enough affection left to write a Trium- 
phal March in honor of your return.’ 

“Did I know while I was in the army 
that my friends in America believed me 
dead? Certainly, not. Communication 
was all cut off in France for a long time, 
and it was not until I reached New York 
and my friends told me “How glad I am 
to find that you’re alive!” that I realized 
I’d been among the killed—and never 
knew it. How the report started I can’t 
imagine.” 

Asked as to details of his military 
service, Mr. Rothier delved into an inner 
pocket and brought forth a booklet, Liv- 
ret Militaire, carried by every man in 
the French army, as a certificate of 
standing and a sort of martial passport. 
“You see, I was born at Rheims, and as 
every man is enrolled according to his 
own district, I was placed in the army of 
the Marne, forty-eighth regiment. As to 
time of service I was in the class of 1894, 
since each Frenchman begins duty at the 
age of twenty.” 


. 


Service of Trooper Rothier 


Mr. Rothier then pointed out his vari- 
ous terms of service—in 1898, 1902, 1905 
and 1910, and finally his recent service. 
“To show how quickly things happened 
in France at the beginning of the war,” 
instanced the basso, “I was living quietly 
at Besancon, near Belfort, on August 1. 
On August 2 the mobilization started and 
I went to Paris. On the following day 
I was with the army in Chalons, and on 
August 5 was at Verdun.” 

Last of the records of his service in 
the Livret Militaire was a_ rubber- 
stamped sign of his discharge owing to 
illness on October 22. This stamp was 
as follows: “Reformé par la Commis- 
sion Speciale de Rennes (Bretagne).” 

“While working in the trenches at 
Chalons,” explained the _ singer, “I 
brought on my old trouble of rheuma- 
tism, due to standing knee-deep for so 
long in the water. And sleeping in wet 
clothes! There was one stretch of three 
weeks during which I could not take off 
my clothes or my boots—it was impos- 
sible. The rheumatism affected my legs 
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painfully. Was I laid up in the hospital? 
No, the hospitals were too busy taking 
care of the wounded. The doctor came 
around to see me and when I told him 
what was the matter he took no interest 
—they had so many cases of life and 
death that a mere attack of rheumatism 
was of no importance. 

“On September 7 I was sent to Rennes 
in the West with some of the older men 
and reserves. You see, when mobiliza- 
tion began all the men were sent to the 
front, from twenty years to forty-six, 
but after Paris was no longer in danger, 
the older soldiers were drawn back. 
There at Rennes I remained until I was 
discharged. Not a night did I sleep in 
a bed, always in a stable on the straw, 
but I was happy even with that. 


No Mood for Singing 


“One day my captain asked me to sing 
something for him, but I answered: ‘1 
am not in the mood for singing. Wait 
till the day of victory and then I will 
sing—I’ll sing the ‘Marseillaise.’ ” 

Few persons have had the ravaging 
of the Rheims Cathedral brought home 
to them with such desolation as has Mr. 
Rothier, for he was born under the 
the shadow of the cathedral walls. The 
basso’s father, who passed away last 
April, had maintained his home and 
studio just a stone’s throw from the 
statue which stands in 
front of the cathedral. The _ singer 
showed a letter which he had recéived 
from his young sister in Rheims, dated 
early in September, in which she ex- 
plained that she was writing the missive 
underneath the ground and that her 
family ventured to emerge from the 
house only at nightfall. 

“Such horrible scenes as I saw during 
my service,” related the basso, “I cannot 


describe nor can I forget them. Even 
now, sometimes, these terrible sights 


seem to come before my eyes as a vision. 
After this, when I play opveras which 
deal with war, I’ll sing with a deeper 
realization of war’s horrors.” K.S. C. 


Providence Début for Inez Harrison 


PROVIDENCE, Nov. 6.—Inez Harrison, 
who has spent the past two years in 
Germany in study with the late King 
Clark, gave a song recital in Churchill 
House on Thursday evening, assisted by 
Mme. Avis Bliven-Charbonnel, pianist. It 
was Miss Harrison’s first public appear- 
ance since her return from Europe. She 
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possesses a full round tone of excellent 
quality. She sang Brahms and Strauss 
songs first and was also heard in songs 
in English by Chadwick, Salter, Cadman, 
Homer, Whelpley, Foote and Rubinstein. 
Mme. Charbonnel, besides playing the ac- 
companiments, was heard in a group of 
Chopin numbers which she played with 
clear technic and poetic feeling. 


J. F. H. 





Maximilian Pilzer will give a violin 
recital in AXolian Hall, Sunday evening, 
December 6. Mr. Pilzer, who has been 
heard frequently in recent years, is now 
concertmaster of the Philharmonic. 





Prof. Georg Wille, the Dresden ’cellist, 
recently celebrated his twenty-fifth jubi- 
lee as an artist. 
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YOU’LL ENJOY SINGING 


Cradle Song, 
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Copyright, 14, by Hivds Noble 4 Eldredge 


On press for low voice 
This is one of a number of new interesting 
songs by American composers we have recently 
issued. See them at your music dealers or let 
us send you Thematic Catalog. 


HINDS,NOBLE & ELDREDGE, Publishers 
30 Irving Place, New York City 
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Seated on Stage. 


New York Evening World. 


GADSKI GETS OVATION AT 
HER FIRST RECITAL 


By SYLVESTER RAWLING. 


Johanna Gadski gave a song recital at 
Z£olian Hall yesterday afternoon that 
drew an audience that filled the audito- 
rium and overflowed upon the stage until 
there was scant room left for herself. 
Walter G. Charmbury, her accompanist, 
and the piano. She was applauded vocii- 
erously. Flowers were presented to her 
across the footlights in such profusion as 
to out-Sembrich the experiences of Sem- 
brich. Once, twice—or was it three times? 
—an usher had to come upon the stage 
and help Mme. Gadski to distribute the 
floral offerings, until the piano and the 
floor space that was left were covered Ly 
them. In the Artists’ room, downstairs, 
after the performance, she held a crowded 
reception, and another crowd waited at 
the Forty-second street exit to cheer her 
as she went away in her motor car. It 
was an occasion that the popular prima 
donna is not likely soon to forget. 

Her voice grew steadily in clearness and 
in power, and.showed all its luscious qual- 
ity and clarity. 





New York Times. 


MME. GADSKI’S RECITAL 


ZZolian Hall Filled to Hear Singing 
of German Lieder. 


Mme. Johanna Gadski’s song recital’ 
are anticipated with eagerness and higk 
expectation by her admirers, who are 
numerous in New York. | They were 
numerous enough at her recital yesterday 
to fill Acolian Hall, not only floor and gal- 
lery, but stage as well, where seats were 
ranged for those who could not be pro- 
vided for elsewhere. The audience was 
interested and cordially enthusiastic, 
making the singer repeat several songs 
and add others to her programme, and 
at the proper point in the proceedings 
overwhelming her, almost, with offerings 
of flowers. 

Mme. Gadski’s choice of songs at her 
recitals is often, and very properly, de- 
voted principally, or wholly, to the inex- 
haustible treasury of German Lieder. It 
was wholly so devoted yesterday; it sig- 
nifies much that a dramatic singers am- 
bition is to be a specialist in this difficult 
field of art. The choice was such as to 
bring forward some of the most delight- 
ful, as well as the most familiar, songs of 
the Lieder literature. 

Mme. Gadski’s voice and style are most 
familiar to New York, and she gave no 
new exemplifications of them in her re- 
cital yesterday. The most admirable 
things she did were the songs that re- 
quired an evenly sustained mezzoforte; 
such songs have often been found to be 
especially adapted to her. Thus, Schu- 
bert’s ‘‘Nachtstiick’—one of the _ less 
familiar in the group of his compositions 
—and Franz’s ‘‘Fiir Musik’’ could be espe- 
cially enjoyed on account of the quality 
and evenness of the tone, the breadth of 
phrasing and the simplicity of the ex- 
ression. 

PiThe arch expression with which she 
sang Schumann’s ‘‘Wenn ich friih is den 
Garten geh,”’ so pleased her hearers that 
they induced her to repeat it; and when 
at the end of the Schubert group she re- 
turned to sing his ‘“Erlkénig’”’ there was 
manifest evidence of pleasure. 





New York Press. 


MME. GADSKI COMES BACK 
TO NEW TRIUMPH 


Great Masses of Flowers for Diva 
Upon First Appearance of 
Season. 


Johanna Gadski literally was surround- 
ed by admirers yesterday afternoon in 
Z£olian Hall, when she made her first 
appearance in New York this season. 
They sat not only before her in close 
ranks with hardly a vacant chair to leave 
an open space, but on the stage behind 
the piano. 

Nor had Mme. Gadski’s friends forgot- 
ten to furnish other tributes than their 
presence and their applause provided. 
Twice during the afternoon’s proceedings 
ushers, who almost stumbled under the 
weight of costly flowers, rushed up the 
aisles to the stage to offer their precious 
burdens to the prima donna, who stood 
there smiling in her gorgeous gown of 
emerald gems. One unfortunate indi- 
vidual who tried to leave the hall during 
the second demonstration of -that kind 
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MADAME 


JOHANNA GADSKI 


Achieves a Veritable Triumph in Her Annual New York Recital. Aeolian Hall Filled to Capacity and Crowds 


collided with a stalwart bearer of flowers 
and almost was swept off his feet. 

It was a good day for Mme. Gadski 
Vocally in excellent condition, the soprano 
delighted her hearers in a programme of 
German songs. 

Among the numbers that evoked the 
most applause was Brahm’s ‘‘Von Ewiger 
Liebe,’’ the last lines of which, so intense 
in their feeling and so moving, Mme. 
Gadski delivered with convincing dra- 
matic fervor. MAX SMITH. 





New York Tribune 
MME. GADSKI SINGS 


Her Enthusiastic Audience Overflows 
onto Stage. 


The admirers of Mme. Johanna Gadski, 
and they are many, turned out in force 
yesterday afternoon when the popular 
soprano gave her annual song recital. 
The crowd at AXolian Hall overflowed upon 
the stage. 

Mme. Gadski’s art is by this time too 
well known to call for extended comment. 
Her voice is always a fine one and 
her programmes are always judiciously 
chosen from the master works of German 
lieder. There was no departure from the 
rule yesterday afternoon. 

Mme. Gadski was in excellent voice, and 
she sang all her numbers with the earnest- 
ness which she always displays. In addi- 
tion, she showed a good understanding of 
the requirements of German lieder, even 
if she was most successful in the more 
dramatic portions of the music. 





New York American. 


MME. GADSKI IN ANNUAL 
RECITAL 


Admirers of Celebrated Soprano Buy 
Up Every Seat in Aolian Hall— 
150 Extra Chairs Placed on Stage— 
Great Floral Tribute. 


Mme. Gadski’s song recital has become 
as recognized an institution as the open- 
ing of the symphony season and other 
‘“‘hardy annual’ musical events. Yester- 
day afternoon the celebrated soprano re- 
ceived a large audience of her friends and 
admirers at A£olian Hall. Not only was 
the entire house sold out in advance, but 
150 chairs were placed on the stage, leav- 
ing barely sufficient room for the piano 
and the singer. 

Mme. Gadski was in splendid fettle; 
this in spite of the fact that she had just 
completed a long concert tour. Her voice 
was fresh and flexible, and she sang with 
all her familiar charm, power and taste. 

As usual, the floral tributes covered the 
piano and whatever stage space was un- 
occupied by seats. 





New York World. 
GADSKI SINGS A LESSON 


Great Soprano’s Recital Illustrates 


Her Precepts. 


Mme. Johanna Gadski could not have 
helped feeling complimented at the large 
and enthusiastic assemblage in A®olian 
Hall yesterday afternoon for the song 
recital of the Metropolitan Opera soprano. 

Mme. Gadski, in her suggestions to per- 
sons with voices, has advised them to 
learn thoroughly, vocally and artistically, 
what has to be learned, and above all to 
be musicians, that they may deserve the 
name of artists. These precepts were 
well illustrated in her performance yes- 
terday. 

In a German programme, though a few 
of the selections were given in English, 
Mme. Gadski showed her command of 
technical resources, and her singing was 
a valuable lesson to the aspiring. 

There were frequent encores 
lavish floral display. 


and a 





New York Sun. 


MME. GADSKI HEARD BY 
LARGE AUDIENCE 


Soprano Cordially Received at First 
Recital by an Opera Singer 
This Season. 


Mme. Johanna Gadski, first of the opera 
singers to appear in the song recital field 
in the current season, was heard yester- 
day afternoon in A®solian Hall in a pro- 
gramme of German music. 

The occasion was in many respects 
most cheering. The hall was filled with 





admirers of the soprano, and seats on the 
stage were necessary to accommodate 
some who could not find places in the 
body of the hall. There were flowers in 
great profusion, and one bunch twined 
itself around a ‘“‘Brunnhilde’’ spear, which 
seemed to beg silently for the inevitable 
“‘Ho-jo-to-ho.’”’ Faces everywhere were 
smiling and hands were eager to applaud, 
and in short everything was decidedly 
‘‘gemuethlich.”’ 

The arrangement of the songs was judi- 
ciously planned and the entertainment 
provided by Mme. Gadski was such as to 
give pleasure to her many friends. 

In Franz’s lovely ‘‘Es hat die Rose sich 
beklagt’”’ her best qualities of tonal grada- 
tion were shown forth as means for 
charming interpretation. Mme. Gadski’s 
most admirable accomplishments were 
displayed in such songs as ‘‘Der Neugie 
rige,’’ the ‘‘Litanei’’ and ‘‘Who Is Sylvia?’”’ 
Perhaps, however, the high water mark 
of her recital was reached in ‘‘Der Erl 
Konig,’’ which she sang as an encore 
number after her Schubert group. This 
great lied she interpreted with variety of 
tonal character, especially excellent in 
the speeches of the child, and with dra- 
matic skill. She was at almost her best, 
too, in Brahms’s ‘‘Von ewiger Liebe.’’ 





New York Globe. 


Mme. Gadski in a Recital of German 
Songs. 


The builders of our concert halls ap- 
parently are unable to erect auditoriums 


‘large enough to contain the admirers of 


Mme. Gadski. The congregation of the 
faithful that assembled to greet her yes- 
terday afternoon at A®olian Hall was so 


numerous that it overflowed on to the 
platform. There they sat, lending the 
occasion a solemnity only slightly miti- 


gated by the strange resemblance to the 
famous jury that tried the Knave of 
Hearts in ‘Alice in Wonderland.” No 
sarcophagus was ever so festively be- 
decked as that piano beneath its load of 
flowers. 

As it was, however, the programme 
lived up to its promises of being a repre- 
sentative selection from the works of the 
masters of song. It consisted of lieder 
by Schumann, Schubert, Franz, Brahms, 
Wolf, Mendelssohn and Strauss. On the 
one hand, it is a matter for both con- 
gratulation and gratitude that Mme. 
Gadski included three songs of Franz, a 
creator of exquisite melody who for some 
strange and unimaginable reason is un- 
justly neglected in New York. Nothing 
did she interpret so well and phrase so 
charmingly as his beautiful ‘‘Es hat die 
Rose sich beklagt.’’ It was quite her best 
achievement. 

There was ample evidence that the 
audience was full of friends who were 
delighted with the entertainment provided 
by Mme. Gadski. They insisted upon the 
usual numerous encores. In the main she 
showed herself for the careful and con- 
scientious artist that she is. 





New York Herald. 


MME. GADSKI PLEASES 
ANEW AT ANNUAL RECITAL 


Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company Sings Mostly Songs 
by German Composers. 


Mme. Johanna Gadski, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, gave her 
annual recital yesterday in A®olian Hall 
before a large and enthusiastic audience. 

Not only were all the seats sold, but 
several scores of chairs were placed upon 
the stage. The remaining space on the 
stage was filled with floral offerings. 

Mme. Gadski’s programme was notable 
for its lack of novelty. None except songs 
well known to concertgoers were sung 
and there was nothing on the whole list 
that was not German except the words of 
two of Schubert’s songs, ‘‘Who Is Sylvia?” 
and ‘Hark, Hark, the Lark!” both from 
Shakespeare, and the text of Brahms’s 
‘‘Wiegenlied,’’ which was translated isto 
English. 

Mme. Gadski’s interpretations of Schu- 
mann and Schubert are always interest- 
ing and enlightening. Her singing of 
Schumann’s Widmung,” “Stille Traenen.,’’ 
“Wenn .ich frueh in den Garten geh’,’”’ 
*‘Mondnacht” and “Fruehlingsnacht’’ were 
very enjoyable. From Schubert her best 


selection was ‘‘Nachtstueck,” and_ she 
also pleased in “Der Neugierige’” and 


“‘Litanei.” 





New York Evening Sun. 


Surrounded by an overflow crowd on 
ZEolian Hall’s concert platform, Johanna 
Gadski yesterday afternoon gave a recital 
of twenty songs in her native German, 
varied by eight in English, mostly encores 


Eminent Soprano Again Shows Herself to be the Foremost Recital Singer of the Present Day 


After five Schumann pieces came a famil- 
iar trifle ‘‘In the Time of Roses,’ and 
after five Schuberts, his ‘‘Erlking.’’ The 
Franz ‘‘Es Hat die Rose’’ was repeated, 
and “Still wie die Nacht,’’ in English, 
added to those of Brahms... Finally on the 
heels of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Wings of Song”’ 
and Strauss’s ‘‘Serenade”’ a waiting audi- 


ence got the frankly popular ‘‘Bye-Bye’”’ 
and “Drummer Boy,” Scotch ‘Annie 
Laurie,’’ and a ‘‘Mavourneen,’’ whose 


mention of ‘‘Inverary Town’’ made half 
the house think the singer had burst into 
the Irish war ballad of ‘‘Tipperary.’’ 
Gadski’s ‘‘Valkyrie’’ cry of ‘‘Hojotoho’’ 
in brilliant voice, twice over, dismissed 
the matinee. A ‘‘Brunnhilde’’ spear tied 
with American Beauty roses was among 
the bouquets which took an usher’s help 
for the singer to carry away. In an em- 
erald green gown cut on simplest lines 
the central figure on the crowded stage 
stood out like a burning jewel in the foot- 
light glow. If the prima donna’s tones at 
first showed effects of an arduous tour 
she was at her best in more dramatic airs. 
Best of all, the plain Schubert ‘“Sylvia’”’ 
and ‘‘Hark, the Lark!’’ challenged com- 
ment on the language of Shakespeare. 





New York Evening Mail. 


OVATION GIVEN GADSKI AS 
SHE OPENS SEASON: 


By SIGMUND SPAETH. 


It is not often that a singer is forced to 
use as a stage decoration the overflow of 
the audience itself. That was the happy 


lot of Mme. Johanna Gadski at A®olian 
Hall yesterday afternoon. 
Not only did her friends and admirers 


fill both auditorium and stage, but in the 
course of her recital so many flowers were 
hoisted over the footlights that the piano- 
forte and a good portion of the human 
background were completely obscured. 

Of a programme of German lieder, such 
as Mme. Gadski sang yesterday, little need 
be said. The names of Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Franz, Brahms, Mendelssohn, Hugo 
Wolf and Richard Strauss are enough to 
silence even the maniacs of militarism. 

From the standpoint of artistic inter- 
pretation Mme. Gadski is well worthy of 
representing so distinguished a company 
of song writers. 


New York aids Post. 
MME. GADSKI AT HER BEST 


Although, like Mme. Sembrich, of Polish 
descent, Johanna Gadski, now the leading 
dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, followed the example of Dr. 
Muck in opening her season in New York 
with an all-German programme. Songs 
by Schumann, Schubert, Franz, Brahms, 
Wolf, Mendelssohn and R. Strauss were 
sung by her at A®olian Hall yesterday 
afternoon. The fact that not only all the 
regular seats were taken, but several 
rows had to be placed on the stage, will 
probably be accepted in Berlin as further 


proof of American sympathy: but the 
singer’s popularity may have had some- 
thing to do with it. 

‘Wenn ich friih in den Garten geh’”’ 


was sung so daintily and archly that the 


audience insisted on a repetition. It also 
wanted to hear the ‘‘Mondnacht’’ twice, 
but the singer refrained. 

Five Schubert songs followed, and all 


of them were sung charmingly and with 
that appreciation of their poetic as well as 
their musical import which makes the 
true artist. The ‘‘Litanei,’’ in particular, 
was sung with exquisitely delicate vocal 
coloring and deep feeling, making a pro- 
found impression on the audience. When, 
after the Schubert group, she was re- 
called to the stage again and again, she 
added the “Erlking,’’ the opening bars of 
which stirred the audience to applaud 
gratefully; and after she had sung it, she 
received an ovation—deservedly so. Ver 
few artists of our day can sing this hack- 
neyed song so superbly that it thrills even 
professional concertgoers, as Mme. Gadski 


can, and did, yesterday. Here she was 
completely in her dramatic element, as 
ghe will be at the Metropolitan Opera 


House, beginning next week with Elsa in 
**Lohengrin.”’ 


Dramatically, also, and with rare elo- 
quence, she sang Brahms’s ‘‘Von ewiger 
Liebe.”” The same composer's ‘Wiegen- 


lied’”’ she had to repeat. She also had to 
sing twice the ‘‘Es hat die Rose sich bek- 
lagt’”” in a Franz group, which preceded 
the Brahms'’s songs. This, and the same 
composer’s bewitching ‘‘Fiir Musik.’’ were 
sung with a rare refinement of tone pro- 
duction and style: while the ‘‘Willkom- 
men mein Wald” had an eloquent procla- 
mation which brought the bracing forest 
air into the concert hall. 

The songs by Wolf, Mendelssohn and 
Strauss, which closed the recital, added 
further proof that Johanna Gadski is to- 
day a very great vocal artist—far greater 
than she was a decade ago. It is needless 
to add that the audience remained clam- 
orine for more and more. including. of 
course, ‘‘The Cry of the Valkyr.”’ 
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CRYSTALLIZING A PIANIST’S IDEALS 


Leonard Borwick Gives This as 
His Way of Preparing Works 
for Performance 
By HARRIETTE BROWER 


EFORE visiting Leonard Borwick 
the other day, I re-read the account 
of his brilliant career and his excep- 
tional successes, from his six years’ 
training with Clara Schumann to his 
recital in Carnegie Hall, when he was 
called the “surprise of 1911.” It had 
been my privilege to hear Mr. Borwick 
in recital in London last year, after 
which we were to have had a talk on 
pianistic themes. Something came be- 
tween, however, and the conference was 
postponed indefinitely. When I re- 
minded the pianist of this incident as we 
sat chatting in his hotel, he promised to 
atone for the omission. 
In reply to my reference to his student 
years with Mme. Schumann, Mr. Bor- 
wick remarked: 


“That was a wonderful experience. 
The training was searching and thor- 
ough, both technically and musically. 
The schooling of her father, Friedrich 
Wieck, had passed through the tempera- 
ment of a rarely great artist and inter- 
preter. Old fashioned? Certainly not. 
We are talking of root principles, and it 
is the living demonstration and applica- 
tion of these that count at any stage 
of the study of an instrument, whether 
the piano, violin or any other. And as 
for musical tendencies, surely in her day, 
Clara Schumann was as modern-spirited 
as any of us. See what she did for 
Schumann alone; and even more remark- 
able was her devotion to and furtherance 
of Brahms’s music, from its very earliest 
beginnings. 

“In regard to contemporary players 
she heard ‘steadily and whole,’ if one may 
use the expression, and was without a 
trace of prejudice in her judgment. I 
remember when Rubinstein came _ to 
Frankford and played the Beethoven G 
Major Concerto, a work she had made so 
much her own, she could not say enough 
in praise of the spirit and beauty of his 
interpretation as a whole, though she 
was careful to point out to us certain 
details of which she could not entirely 
approve. 

“Mme. Schumann, in common with all 
great instrumentalists, made a minute 
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Leonard Borwick, the Eminent English 
Pianist 


study of tone production, of the relation 
of tone to tone, of part to part, and the 
consequent perfect gradation and balance 
of phrase. It is true, much depends on 
the formation of the hand and the size 
of the finger tips. It is natural to 
think that a small hand with slender 
fingers cannot produce as round, full and 
rich a tone as the large hand with broad 
cushioned finger ends. Rubinstein, as 
we know, had these cushions on the ends 
of his fingers. 


“The pianist in his study of tonal ef- 
fects, is at a disadvantage in that he 
cannot remove to a certain distance and 
listen to his work, as the painter stands 
away from his canvas. The player must 
sit before his instrument and practice, 
much of the time in a confined space. 


Of course he can keep the piano closed, 
as you see I do, but even then he is too 
near to obtain the full effect. 


“T find I must get away from the piano 
altogether, and study effects mentally. 
We can all dream of wonderful qualities 
of sound; the mind can conceive celestial] 
strains, perfectly rounded phrases and 
inspired periods. When the vision of 
the ideal conception of a work has ap- 
peared to me, I then go to the instrument 
and endeavor to reproduce the tones and 
phrases as I have mentally conceived 
them, as they have sounded to the inner 
ear. 


Realizing a Vision 


“It seems to me the artist should hold 
this ideal conception of the work ever 
before him when performing it, and 
strive always to reach it as nearly as 
possible. He may not always be able to 
achieve his ideal; the surroundings may 
not be propitious, the listeners may not 
be sympathetic, or he may not be in the 
mood. When conditions are favorable, 
the audience responsive and I am in the 
right mood, I am sometimes surprised 
myself at the manner in which the music 
flows from under my fingers, and the 
quality of tone I am able to produce. 


“You ask how I memorize? I can 
hardy explain that. I have no special 
way; it does itself. What I mean is that 
when I know the composition through 
and through, there is no question of my 
not remembering it; I know it. I do not 
have to pick the piece apart or learn each 
hand alone; nor do I learn by phrases. 
I study it until every note is mentally 
absorbed, and then it is mine. I can 
play it without the notes just as well as 
with them. When I play with orchestra, 
I know all parts; I learn the work as a 
whole. It is necessary for a soloist to 
do this, for often in piano concertos and 
nearly always in violin concertos, the 
solo instrument does not carry the bass. 
It would be rather precarious for the 
artist not to be conversant with the bass 
or foundation parts of the work—he 
might easily come to grief. And apart 
from this fact, it is absolutely necessary 
to one’s musical satisfaction to think 
the basses. 








Henry T. Fink, in Evening Post.— 
Thomas Chalmers who lent distinction to the 
part of the American consul and who may be 


called the most finished artist connected with 
the Century Opera Co. 

Wm. J. Henderson, in New York 
Sun.—Mr. Chalmers, a young baritone, who 
brings to every rdéle artistic ideals and un- 


flagging sincerity was an excellent Sharpless. 
His action is manly and unaffected and he sings 
musically 


Sylvester Rawlins, in New York 
World.—This young American has a_ well 
schooled voeal delivery, a broad and intelligent 
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musical style and in action igs the most graceful 
and promising member of the Century Company. 


Edward Ziegler, in New York Her- 
ald.—Thomas Chalmers, best of the Century 
Raritones, was Marcel. 


Max Smith, in New York Press.— 
There is that about Mr. Chalmers which always 
convinces one that a musicianly splendidly 
equipped singer is on the stage and his Sharp 
less added to that conviction. 

Pitts Sanborn, New York Globe.— 
Last week I saw him do the best Mercutio I 


have ever seen in Gounod’s dilution of Shakes 
peare 
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Morning Telegraph (Algernon St. John- 
Brenon).—Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen played Grieg, 
Chopin, Moszkowski, Liszt and Mrs. Beach. Her 
gift is pronounced and her powers emphatic. 

Svening Mail (Sigmund Spaeth).—Mme. 
Tollefsen, who had established her reputation as 
a pianist with the Tollefsen Trio, showed that 
as an individual concert artist also she possesses 
unusual powers. 

Times (R. Aldrich).—Mme. Schnabel-Tollef- 
sen, after she had played Grieg’s Ballad in G 
Minor, a set of variations on a Norwegian air, 
devoted herself almost wholly to pieces of a light 
and brilliant character. These she played cor- 
rectly in a neat and sparkling style. 

The Globe.—The deftness and grace of her 
playing came out with particularly charming ef- 
fect in things like Moszkowski’s ‘‘Etincelles’’ 
and Mrs. Beach’s ‘‘La Fee de la Fontaine.’’ 

Brooklyn Citizen.—Her playing was 
sparkling and brilliant and the applause evoked 
being well deseryed. 

Brooklyn Standard Union.—Mme. Tol- 
lefsen made a decided hit in the Liszt Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 11. 

Evening World (S._ Rawling).—Mme. 
Tollefsen’s numbers included Mrs. Beach’s ‘‘La 
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Fee de la Fontaine,’’ a study in A Flat and 
Grieg’s Variations, all played pleasingly. 

Press (Max Smith).—Mme. Tollefsen opened 
the program with Grieg’s Ballad. She gets a 
good tone and has developed her technique suf- 
ficiently for most needs Her best playing was 
in such works as Moszkowski’s ‘‘Etincelles.”’ 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle.—Mme. Schnabel- 
Tollefsen looked the part of a high-born, charm- 
ing artist. She began with Grieg’s Ballad in G 
Minor, and she gave to it lofty meaning, a singing 
beauty of tone and a facile technique. The 
Liszt number was made gorgeous, though it has 
not the tiresome fireworks motive in it to startle 
an audience; its sparkling quality was made 
highly effective. 

World.—There was hearty recognition for the 
efforts of Mme, Tollefsen, a pianist of pleasing 
methods. 

Svening Sun (Chase).—Miss Schnabel or 
Mme. Tollefsen now has played in a well known 
trio, and showed to advantage in compositions by 
Mrs. Beach. MacDowell and Moszkowski. 

Staats-Zeitung (M. Halperson).—Mme. 
Tollefsen had selected a program of Grieg, Chopin, 


Moszkowski, Strauss-Tausig, Mrs. Beach, in 
which she displayed masterful dexterity of 
fingering. 








“Another topic which concerns the 
artist is the making of programs. I 
was just occupied with this as you came 
in. It is by no means easy to arrange 
a perfectly harmonious program scheme. 
As you observe, the first piece, or the 
first few measures even, which the artist 
plays, are enough to reveal his stand- 
point and calibre to the listeners, yet a 
recital lasting perhaps an hour and a 
half is a very short space in which to 
say all one would like to say; it can only 
be a drop in the great ocean of pianoforte 
literature. I find it difficult to select and 
combine a few pieces out of the many I 
should like to include. Last season, when 
you heard me in London, it was only pos- 
sible at that time for me to give one re- 
cital; this season I was more liberal and 
gave five. 

“Yes, I shall play the Brahms Sonata, 
op. 5. You have heard the composer him- 
self play it? Ah, that was indeed a 
privilege! While Brahms was not a 
great virtuoso, there was such vigor and 
character in all he did, such clearness of 
phrase, such rhythmical power!” 





The Malkin Musical School announces 
the opening of the special ’cello class 
under the prominent ’cellist, Joseph 
Malkin. The school will accept in this 
class two ’cello pupils on entirely free 
scholarship. The examinations for this 
class will take place on Thursday, De- 
cember 3, at 9 a. .m_ All applications 
must be made by December 1. 





“Afro-American Folk Songs” was the 
subject of an absorbing lecture given by 
Mrs. Margaret Harper Millward at Pub- 
lice School 129, Brooklyn, recently. 
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The Youngstown Daily Vindicator— 
Nov. 3, 1914. 


Lila Robeson is cast in the true 
prima donna role and her voice is of 
real grand opera proportions. So many 
Singers appear to good advantage in 


great roles and large halls, but to sing 
in the concert hall requires more fin- 
ished work, as it shows up the defects 
of the singer. Her range is from F in 
alto to High C in soprano. 


Her mezzo voice is extraordinary. 
This term app.ies to the ability of 
using half of the voice power, and 
making it carry as far as the full voice. 
The quality of the phrasing manifested 
in every number alone, would prove 
her to be a sound musician, 

Miss Robeson’s enunciation is. un- 


usual and the ability to color her tone 
so as to express the dramatic thought 
of the song is one of her strongest 
points. When she was given a hearing 
to become a singer in the Metropolitan 
Opera. Gatti-Casazza, manager of all 
the Metropolitan Opera forces, said with 
emphasis, in comparing her voice with 


others, ‘“‘You are a singer. You can 
sing,’’ and thus signally honored her. 
Youngstown Telegram—Nov, 3, 1914. 


Miss Robeson has 
Schumann-Heink. 


been compared to 
Comparisons made 
here on the merits of her performance 
give her a greater place. Personality 
and ability are all considered and are 
not found wanting. From the first 
number, she was recognized as an artist 


wonderfuily'_ gifted. Her tones are 
clear and bell like, her reserve power 
clearly noticeable and her final tones 
were always” good. Her enunciation 


was pleasing and her voice in such per- 
fect control that she runs the scale as 
easily as a smile plays over a baby’s 
face. In her German songs, she demon- 
strated her ability as a Lieder singer 
of first rank 
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DEVOTES PROGRAM 
TO TSCHAIKOWSKY 


New York Philharmonic Plays the 
‘* Pathétique ’? and Other 
Numbers Superbly 


Josef Stransky is evidently not dis- 
posed to allow his political sympathies to 
be called to question in the character and 
substance of his programs. He _ suc- 
ceeded in side-stepping the silly but un- 
pleasant complaints lodged against cer- 
tain eminent conductors and singers of 
late when he began the New York Phil- 
harmonic season with a strictly neutral 
list of offerings, and at the second con- 
cert of the orchestra in Carnegie Hall, 
Thursday evening of last week, he gave 
further proof of his reluctance to suffer 
questions of national policy to interfere 


with those of music by confining his pro- 
gram wholly to the Russian Tschaikow- 
sky. Under conditions such as prevail 
to-day the question of its depth of hu- 
manity is the only one which touches art. 

The event of the evening was the 
“Pathétique” Symphony, which the pro- 
gram flanked with the “Romeo and 
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tions”—played by Leo Schulz, the or- 
chestra’s first ’cellist—and the “Capric- 
cio Italien.” The Philharmonic has, of 
course, long since made the symphony 
its own despite the fact that some of its 
conductors have been signally less suc: 
cessful in dealing with it it than others. 
Yet it continues to exert a fascination 
more potent than almost any other sym- 
phony, and a crowded house is always 
one of the adjuncts of its presentation. 
Such was the case last week when there 
was also enthusiasm in abundance. 

It is unnecessary at present to re- 
count the fortunes of the “Pathétique” 
since the days of Safonoff. None of his 
successors has equaled his incomparable 
performance of it. But, with the pos- 
sible exception of Nikisch, none has ap- 
proached the great Muscovite conductor’s 
feat so closely as Mr. Stransky. Nor 
has Mr. Stransky hitherto coped as suc- 
cessfully with the sublime work as he 
did last week. He seemed more in abso- 
lute sympathy with its superlative emo- 
tionalism on this occasion, and yet he set 
forth its structural characteristics more 
anxiously than ever before. The march 
was thrilling, though we prefer less 
breadth and more breathless abandon in 
the climactic proclamation of the main 
theme; and the Adagio lamentoso was 
heartrending. 

True, one or two details might be im- 
proved upon—the stopped horns should 
bite more incisively and a momentary 
pause after the gong stroke would add 
awesome emphasis to the knell of death. 
But apart from these matters it was a 
heart-gripping performance, and_ the 
playing of the orchestra in the symphony 
and, indeed, throughout the evening, was 
superb. Mr. Stransky made much of the 
“Romeo” music and even of the tawdry 
“Capriccio.’ 

Leo Schulz displayed his lovely tone 
and refined art to the best advantage in 
the lengthy “Variations” and was re- 
peatedly recalled at the close. There is 
no greater ’cellist in New York to-day. 
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TOLEDO’S NEW MUSIC HOME 





Concert Dedicates Grand Piano Given to 
Museum of Art 


TOLEDO, O., Nov. 7.—The musical life 
of Toledo was given an impetus this 
week when a new grand piano, the gift 
of Mrs. Mars Nearing to the Toledo 
Museum of Art, was formally dedicated 
last evening in the Hemicycle of the 
museum. The occasion was an enter- 
tainment provided by Arthur Frazer, 
pianist, of Chicago; Mrs. Albro Blod- 
gett, soprano, of Toledo, and the Or- 
pheus Club; Walter Ryder, director, and 
the Eurydice Club, Mrs. Otto Sand, di- 
rector. 

Director George Stevens purposes to 
make the museum’s music room of prac- 
tical use to musicians for recitals and 
announces that the little auditorium will 
be available at all times. F. E. P. 


Bauer-Ware Recital in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 14.—Harold Bauer 
and Helen Ware appeared in joint recital 
at the Pabst Theater recently and were 
given a rousing welcome. Those solic- 
itous of the musical welfare of the city 
were somewhat puzzled by the small size 
of the audience, but the fact that this 
was the opening musical event of the 
season may explain the seeming lack of 
interest. Mr. Bauer’s interpretations re- 
vealed the refinements of his style in a 
luminous manner and Miss Ware’s poetic 
nature found rapt expression in her 
numbers from the Slav and Hungarian 
schools. J. E. M. 


CLEVELAND HEARS 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


Fourteenth Season of Concerts 
by Visiting Orchestras 
Auspiciously Opened 





CLEVELAND, Nov. 14.—Cleveland opened 
its fourteenth symphony season, under 
the management of Adella Prentiss 
Hughes, on Tuesday night, under condi- 
tions which augur an unabated success 
for these remarkable concerts in which 
are heard all the great orchestras of 
the country. Gray’s Armory was filled, 
more season tickets for the ten concerts 
having been sold than ever before, with 
the exception of last year’s breaking of 
the record. 

The Chicago Orchestra, conducted by 
Frederick Stock, has given the first pro- 
gram for many years. This season 
Bruno Steindel, first ’cellist of this or- 
chestra, was the soloist with it. All 
tastes were satisfied in the very com- 
plete program offered. Scheinpfiug’s 
“Comedy Overture” showed at once the 
mettle of the men; the first Brahms 
Symphony satisfied the studious listeners 
in the finished delivery it received from 
the scholarly conductor, Boellman’s 
“Symphonic Variations,” and two Saint- 
Saéns encores with harp, “My heart at 
thy sweet Voice” and “Le Cygne” were 
ravishingly lovely in Mr. Steindel’ s broad 
and beautiful tone. Sinigaglia’s “Suite 
Piedmostesi” came at the end. 

Other recent concerts of importance 
have been a recital by Cecil Fanning at 
Hotel Statler, a fashionable and brilliant 
affair under the management of Mrs. M. 
A. Fanning, and a recital by Clarice 
Balas, one of Cleveland’s exceptionally 
fine Leschetizky-trained pianists. 

The municipal concerts on Sunday 
afternoons have begun for the Winter in 
the Hippodrome. In an orchestra of 
fifty-seven players, under Christiaan 
Timmner, many of last year’s weak spots 
have been strengthened by recruits from 
Chicago and St. Paul. City councils have 
voted an increase in the salary of the 
conductor from $2,400 to $3,000, the men 
to receive $3 instead of $2 for each re- 
hearsal. The result is an altogether 
worthy group of players who handle 
classic symphonic works and many light- 
er numbers with admirable effect. The 
audiences numbered about 1,500 at the 
first two concerts. ALICE BRADLEY. 


‘MONTCLAIR’S FREE SERIES 





Big Overflow for Opening Program by 
Popular Artists 


Montc.air, N. J., Nov. 10.—For the 
first of the series of people’s free con- 
certs the 850 Hillside Auditorium seats 
were all filled, almost as many more per- 
sons were standing, while about 200 late- 
comers had to be turned away. The 
artists who contributed their services 
were Clara Jaeger, soprano; Mr. Clif- 
ford Wendehack, violinist; Belle Schieb- 
ler, pianist; Edith Snow Huntington, 
danseuse; Hermann Hupfeld, violinist, 
and Robert Stanley, Bass. 

A feature of the evening was the sing- 
ing of Miss Jaeger, who has returned 
from a year’s study in Paris. There was 
praise for her charming stage appear- 
ance, deliciously smooth tones and ar- 
tistic handling of her voice. To Hahn’s 
“Paysage,” a Brahms lied, Fairchild’s 
“Memory” and the Spross ‘Will-o’-the- 
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Wisp,” she added “My Laddie.” A sur- 
prise was the remarkable playing of 
little Miss Shiebler, a twelve-year-old 
pianist. Mr. Hupfeld played several 
violin numbers ably, accompanied with 
efficiency by his mother. Mr. Stanley 
sang “Border Ballad” and “Keep a 
Goin’ ” with pleasing voice. The accom- 
paniments were played most satisfactor- 
ily by Winifred Young, who is to give a 
piano recital in the near future. Her 
work could not have been performed with 
more artistry. W. F. Uz. 





Jacobs Pupil as Soloist for Children’s 
Arts Society 


At the meeting of the International 
Arts Society, an organization of chil- 
dren, on Saturday afternoon, November 
7, at the Hotel Astor, New York, much 
interest was aroused by the playing of 
Dorothy Marx, a young violinist, who 
has studied with Max Jacobs. Little 
Miss Marx played the Seventh Concerto 
by De Bériot in a very able manner and 
showed promises of a bright future. The 
orchestra of the society, under Mr. 
Jacobs’s baton, played a Henselt “Ave 
Maria,” Handel Gavotte, the Tschaikow- 
sky “Andante Cantabile, Op. 11,” and 
Schubert’s “Marche Militaire.” 
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NASHVILLE COMPOSER'S 
NEW SONG CYCLE HEARD 


Mrs. Ashford’s “Sea Pictures,” Presented 
Before MacDowell Club, Prove 
Beautifully Descriptive 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 11.—The Cen- 
tennial Club was the scene of a brilliant 
musical event on Tuesday evening given 
by the MacDowell Section of the club. 
It was the first musicale given in the 


new surroundings of a clubhouse of 
great beauty and marked the initial 
hearing of Mrs. Ashford’s song cycle, 
“Sea Pictures,” dedicated to the Mac- 
Dowell Club and written especially for 
this occasion. The composer has clever- 
ly adapted a lyrical idyll from Tenny- 
son’s poem, weaving it together with 
harmonies that form one beautiful musi- 
cal picture. 

The cycle is written for solo voices and 
chorus of mixed voices. The chorus on 
Tuesday evening was under the direction 
of Milton Cook, with Mrs. Robert Cald- 
well, Mrs. Robert Milam and Doug!as 
Wright in the solo parts. Mrs. Ashford 
herself presided at the piano. An effec- 
tive interlude to the cycle was “The 
Dance of the Sea Fairies,” interpreted 
by twelve little girls in white and green, 
who danced in rhythms suggestive of the 
sea. 

Preceding the cycle were three groups 
of songs from Mrs. Ashford’s composi- 
tions, some of which were heard for the 
first time. In entirety they consisted of 
“Awake, Wild Rose,” “In Memoriam,” 
“My Star,” “Tell Me Not Now,” “The 
Lassie I Love Best,” “If I Were a Bit 
of Sunshine,” “The Changing Sea” (a 
prize song), “The Thirsty Child” and 
“Essay on the Camel.” At the close of 
the program Mrs. Reeves, the club’s 
president, presented Mrs. Ashford with 
flowers. E. E. 





Janet Lindsay of Albany gave a recital 
recently before the Monday Musical 
Club, assisted by Katherine Frazier, 
harpist, and Henrietta Gainsley, pianist. 
Miss Lindsay is a pupil of David Mannes 
of New York. 








Chicago Manager Sees Musical 
Prosperity in the Far West 






















Alma Voedisch, 
the Chicago Mu- 
sical Manager. 
In the Group: 
Robert Slack, 
the Denver Man- 
ager; Miss Slack 
and Julia Claus- 
sen, the Con- 
tralto 


HICAGO, Nov. 9.—Musical prosperity 
reigns in the Far West and North- 
west, according to Alma Voedisch, one of 
Chicago’s leading managers, who has just 
returned from a successful booking trip 
during which she visited Denver, Spo- 














NEW YORK SUN, October 28, 1914.— 
Miss Stanley, who sang the part last evening, 
has a very serviceable voice, and she demon- 
strated once more, as she had already done 
in “Madame Butterfly.”’ that she is at lome 
in the music of Puccini. 





NEW YORK TIMES, October 28, 1914. 
Helen Stanley and Thomas Chalmers may be 
singled out for special praise. Miss Stanley 
sang always unaffectedly, and her voice dis 
played a fine quality of tone, while on the 

| histrionic side she made the character real 
and sympathetic. 





NEW YORK WORLD, October 28, 1914 
Mimi was very well sung by Helen Stanley. 
\s in ‘‘Madame Butterfly,” the music lies 
well for her voice, and her work abounded in 
nice detail and finish, 





NEW YORK PRESS, October 28, 1914. 
Ilelen Stanley, who has been singing “‘Madam« 
Butterfly,” was the Mimi. It has been a mat 
ter of pleasant discovery that .Miss Stanley 
possesses so versatile a talent, and her Mimi 





; . 
was winsome and naive. 


adds fresh credit to her accomplishments 

As the harried little embroidery maker Miss 

Stanley again displayed a voice which has 

charm, warmth and no little dramatic quality 

Histrionically, too, Miss Stanley in no way 
falls below the best of standards, 

NEW YORK AMERICAN, October 28, 
| 1914.—Miss Stanley appeared as Mimi Iler 
singing had charm and sympathetic signif 
cance. She looked youthful, and her acting 
| 





NEW YORK HERALD, October 28, 1914 
--Helen Stanley was an admirable M 
singing and acting her part as few things have 
been done at the Century. 


imi 











HELEN STANLEY 


LEADING SOPRANO 


Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company 
Montreal National Grand Opera Company 
Century Opera Company 


What The New York Critics Say About Her “ Mimi” in 
“La Boheme” 


NEW YORK GLOBE, October 28, 1914 
Miss Stanley’s voice has perhaps neve1 
sounded so well as it did in the music of 


Mimi, 





NEW YORK MAIL, October 28, 1914. 
Much of the credit for this latest success must 
go to Helen Stanley, whose acting and sing 
ing seem to improve with each appearance. 
Last night there was no trace of nervousness, 
which marred her earlier performances. Sh« 


sang throughout with a luscious, compelling 
tone which thrilled her audience. 
NEW YORK STAATS-ZEITUNG, Oc 


tober 28, 1914.—In the center of interest 
stood the beautiful and touching Mimi of 
Miss Stanley, who gave further proof of her 
ripe artistry. This little grisette was bub 
bling over with the joy of living and charm 
until the delicate little plant fell victim to the 


dread disease. Vocally her efforts were be 
yond criticism 

NEW YORK EVENING TELEGRAM 
October 28, 1914.—Miss Helen Stanley’s 
Mimi was delightful, not only vocally but 
histrionically. 

NEW YORK EVENING WORLD, Ox 
tober 28, 1914.—Helen Stanley as Mimi sang 
well and acted with understanding 


BROOKLYN EAGLE, October 28, 1914 
The singers were in good voice, Helen Stan 
ley giving a fine vocal and acting interpreta 
tion of the delightful role of Mimi. 





BROOKLYN STANDARD-UNION, Ox 
tober 28, 1914.—Helen Stanley sang the role 
of Mimi. Her voice, strong and sweet, was 
vell suited to Puccini’s music and her acting 

ymmendable. 
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ALFRED BAEHRENS 


kane, Seattle, Victoria, Vancouver, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and many of the 
cities in Texas. Miss Voedisch has ar- 
ranged a comprehensive Western tour 
for Mme. Julia Claussen, who will be 


heard in Chicago in the Auditorium on 
November 22, and gives a concert in 
Milwaukee on November 19, her fourth 
recital in that city. She has also been 
engaged for the fourth time with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, where 
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she will appear as soloist December 31. 

At this early date Miss Voedisch has 
booked enough return engagements for 
Mme. Claussen on the Pacific Coast to 
warrant another tour for her next year. 

Mme. Claussen has also several en- 
gagements in the East and South, among 
which recitals in New York City and in 
Texas are to be given shortly. 

Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid and_ her 
husband, James G. MacDermid, who are 
also under the management of Miss 
Voedisch, start on their tour on January 
18, taking them all along the entire Pa- 
cific Coast for the second time. They 
will return about the middle of Febru- 
ary. Miss Voedisch has also booked 
George Hamlin for a recital in LaCrosse, 
Wis., in February, likewise Cecil Fan- 
ning for an engagement in Topeka, 
Kan., in March. Marx E. Oberndorfer, 
pianist, and his wife, Anne Shaw Faulk- 
ner-Oberndorfer, are also under Miss 
Voedisch’s management. They will make 
a coast tour the latter part of April and 
May. 


Raymond Havens in Providence Piano 
Recital 


PROVIDENCE, Nov. 12.—A piano recital 
by Raymond Havens for the benefit of 
the Red Cross war fund was given on 
November 6, at Churchhill House, before 
an attentive audience. It was the young 
artist’s first appearance since his return 
from study abroad. Since his last recital 
here Mr. Havens has made marked prog- 
ress and this was evident in his handling 
of Beethoven’s “Appassionata.” His 
treatment of Chopin had charm and tonal 
beauty. Mr. Havens’ possesses sure 
technic and musicianly intelligence. 

The MacDowell Club presented an en- 
gaging program on November 9. Edith 
Davis played Schumann’s “Warum” and 
Nina Woodbury contributed a ’cello solo. 
An illuminating paper on Schubert was 
read by Ruth Homer. ad F. Bs. 
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FOSTER HOME SOON TO BE 
DEDICATED IN PITTSBURGH 


Celebration of National Importance 
Planned When Gift Is Formally 
Presented to the People 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 16.—Workmen un- 
der the direction of the city of Pitts- 
burgh are making repairs and altera- 
tions to the old Stephen C. Foster home- 
stead, where the author of “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” and many other airs which 
stir the hearts of Americans was born. 
This property passed into the hands of 
the city recently, a gift from James H. 
Park, as related in MusicAL AMERICA 
at the time. 

However, the property has never been 
formally dedicated to the people of Pitts- 
burgh and to the nation as well, and this 
is to follow in the near future. Beauti- 
ful grounds are being laid around the 
house and when the alterations to the 
home are completed a celebration of na- 
tional import will take place. 

Music teachers from many parts of the 
United States to the number of 400 are 
preparing to come to Pittsburgh the last 
week in December to attend the music 
teachers’ national convention. ‘“Made- 
in-America” music will be one of the fea- 
tures of the convention. The Saudek En- 
semble of Pittsburgh will perform on the 
night of December 30 at Carnegie Music 
Hall. The director of music in Pitts- 
burgh’s public schools, Will Erhart, will 
have a prominent part to play in the con- 
vention. 

“The Aims and Achievements of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs” 
was the topic of an address delivered last 
week before the Tuesday Musical Club 
by Mrs. H. Talbot Peterson, one of the 
leaders of the club, at the weekly meet- 
ing at the Soldiers’ Memorial Hall. Mrs. 
Peterson is the vice-chairman of the 
eastern district of the federation. In ad- 
dition a musical program was give by 
Elinor Davis, soprano; Mrs. Frederick 
Hanford, contralto; Eleanor Spindler, 
violinist, and Mary B. Wilderman, pian- 
ist. 

The famous Teutonia Mannerchor ob- 
served its sixtieth anniversary last week 
by giving a splendid concert for the ben- 
efit of war .sufferers in Germany one 
night and a reception the following night. 
The concert was presented by Camille 
Maher, pianist; Joseph E. Schuecker, 
harpist; Pittsburgh Orchestra; Theodore 
Rent, violinist, concertmaster of the 
Bernthaler Orchestra; I. Kay Myers, 
bass, and William H. Oetting, organist. 
Charles H. Martin, of Johnstown, di- 
rected the choir of more than eighty 
voices. The society is one of the oldest 
in the country and has a membership of 
more than 300. E. C. S. 


The first faculty recital at the Fox- 
Buonamici School of Pianoforte Playing, 
since moving to its new quarters in the 
Wesleyan Building, Boston, will be 
played on November 24, in the new Wes- 
leyan Hall, by Harrison Potter. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING. For six years assistant 
Paris Studio transferred to 9 West 76th 
Street, New York, for Season 1914-1915. 
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Christine Miller Has a Busy Week 
with Pullmans as Her 
Hotels 


¢é A RE you prepared to take the noon 
train to Chicago?” 

That was the greeting received by 
Christine Miller, the popular American 
contralto, at 10 a. m. when she stepped 
from the gangplank of the Potsdam, the 
other day, after having been delayed 
abroad fully a month owing to interna- 
tional complications. The questioner 
was Fitzhugh Haensel, of the managerial 
firm of Haensel & Jones. 

Miss Miller has added to her reputa- 
tion for artistic achievement a unique 
record of reliability in the matter of ful- 
filling engagements made for her, and 
within two hours of the time of her ar- 
rival she was speeding toward Chicago. 
As the result of appealing telegraph 
messages sent en route by the singer, 
the Burlington Railroad consented to 
hold its Southern train five minutes so 
that she could make direct connections 
for Galesburg, IIl., for a recital at Knox 
College that evening. 
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The recognition that has been ac- 
corded Marie Stapleton Murray on the 
concert platform is not only a tribute 
to the genius of the artist, but it at- 
tests the sincerity of the patriotic de- 
sire that the American trained singer 
prevail in our national musical life. 
Naturally endowed with a _ beautiful 
voice, perfectly placed and with fault- 
less musicianship, this singer is a 
brilliant testimonial to American 
methods. 
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Aboard the Potsdam, from left to right: 
Herr Von Zeppilin Obermiiller (Holland 
Consul to China), Captain Van Walraven, 
Frau Von Zeppilin Obermiller and Chris- 
tine Miller 


“As I appeared before the audience,” 
observed Miss Miller, “I realized that I 
had not yet become accustomed to terra 
firma. I could still feel the persistent 
wave-like motion of the ocean liner, but 
fortunately my recital came off with 
gratifying results.” 

From the concert auditorium Miss 
Miller rushed for a midnight train back 
to Chicago to make connections for a 
train to Jackson, Mich., the following 
night. Twenty-four hours later she had 
appeared in Detroit, taking a midnight 
train to Pittsburgh, where she appeared 
in a Saturday matinée concert. 

Thus Miss Miller had filled four en- 
gagements in four days, having slept 
only in Pullmans, and having traveled 
almost constantly from the time she 
reached New York. 





Florence Austin, the American violin- 
ist, will play in Norwich, Conn., with 
Charles Gilbert Spross on February 1, 
1915. Patti, Camilla Urso, Neilsen and 
many other great artists have con- 
tributed to the quaint series of concerts 
in Norwich churches. 





Mrs. Edward MacDowell, along with 
Harriet Ware, composer-pianist, and 
Mme. Gina Ciaperelli-Viafora, soprano, 
was a guest of honor at the recent recep- 
tion and musicale of the Sorosis Club at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. Mrs. 
MacDowell played a group of her hus- 
band’s compositions. 
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A SUCCESS! 


PERCY HEM 


“AMERICA’S BARITONE” 








To Music Clubs and Managers of America: 


PERCY HEMUS, “America’s baritone,” will tour the country this spring 
with his accompanist, Gladys Craven. Mr. Hemus is doing more than any 
other singer to introduce in the proper way American compositions. He is 
acknowledged by critics, public, and composers as an American singer whose 
interpretations stand alone. “The New York Times” acknowledges his propa- 
ganda a musical “institution.” “The New York Herald” says: “Mr. Hemus is 
to be commended for the interest he has taken in American music. 











What the New York Critics say of Percy Hemus’ Second Aeolian Recital of 
Songs by American Composers 





“Hearing with much ADMIRATION Mr. 
Percy Hemus’s fine bass-baritone and 
ADMIRABLE ART.”—H. FE. KREH- 
BIEL, New York Tribune. 


“The singer with his propaganda is now to 
be taken as one of our musical ‘institu- 
tions. Mr. Hemus has a voice of power 
and rich quality, and sings with intelli- 
gence and dramatic force. * * * He 
showed that the quality of his voice, and 
the manner of using it could be brought 
to bear eloquently on the purely lyric.”— 


New York Times. 


and he 
manages his tones with skill. He sings 
generally with taste and sometimes with 
feeling, and he discharges such a duty as 
that of last evening with manifest inter- 
est, and when it is possible even with en- 
thusiasm.”—New York Sun. 


“He has a voice of good quality 


“The interpretations are aided by the sing- 
er’s ‘Acting,’ which, in his case, does not 
appear out of place on the concert stage.” 
—New York Morning World. 


“Given effectively in Mr. Hemus’s big and 
splendidly trained voice * * * at all 
times he was impressive, sometimes force- 
ful.”"—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 














and for the care which he took in prepar- 
ing the work.”—New York Herald. 


“He has a pleasing voice of good quality 
and he did justice to a host of songs of 
varying degrees of worth.”—Sylvester 
Rawling, New York Evening World. 


“On the whole it was a worthy enterprise, 
and Mr. Hemus is to be commended for the 
interest he has taken in American Music 
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SERATO RAPTUROUSLY 
APPLAUDED AT DEBUT 


Italian Violinist Makes First 
American Appearance as 
Philharmonic Soloist 


Arrigo Serato, the distinguished vio- 
linist, who is Italian by birth but Ger- 
man by residence, musical tastes and ar- 
tistic ideals, made his American début at 
last Sunday afternoon’s New York Phil- 
harmonic concert in Carnegie Hall. 
Italian violinists are rare birds in this 
age and so their occasional doings—as 
those of other equally infrequent Italian 
instrumental virtuosi—are always fol- 
lowed with exceptional interest. 

This was the case last Sunday when 
Carnegie Hall was crowded in spite of 
the rain. In the boxes were to be seen 


Caruso, Toscanini and a number of other 
prominent operatic compatriots of the 
newcomer, while the balconies held sev- 
eral Italian phalanxes. As was to be 
expected, Mr. Serato received an up- 
roarious greeting, being recalled nearly 
a dozen times after the Beethoven Con- 
certo in which he elected to make his bow 
instead of in the Mendelssohn which had 
previously been announced. 

However, the new violinist deserved 
most of the applause he got. Mr. Serato 
is a seasoned artist, a musician of ad- 
mirable resources and of serious bent. 
His playing has nothing of the showy or 
superficial about it. He gave a reading 
of the concerto conceived on broad lines 
and carried out with taste, consistency 
and great earnestness. His _ splendid 
technical equipment is, of course, at all 
times subordinated to higher artistic 
considerations, but it impressed itself 
strongly upon the hearer in his delivery 
of the cadenzas (he made use in the first 
movement of a combination of those of 
Joachim and Leonard and later of 
Joachim), the pitfalls of which were 
surmounted with great skill. It was a 
cruel day for strings, but defects of tone 
or of pitch were infrequent. In quality 
Mr. Serato’s tone is pure and brilliant 
rather than deep in color. 

While emotionalism is generally as- 
sumed as an infallible trait of an Italian 
artist it is not a predominating factor in 


Mr. Serato’s makeup. Refinement and 
unfailing musical feeling marked his 


playing of the first and second move- 
ments, it is true, and in the last there 
was a rough vigor in his attack of the 
recurrent phrase in the rondo which 
somewhat mitigated its trivality. Yet he 
did not convey the impression of a pro- 
foundly poetic temperament and_ the 
Larghetto was rather coldly played. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Serato is never aca- 
demic. His playing has a vitality and a 
breadth that are the consequences of 
something more than intellectuality. 

Mr. Stransky furnished the violinist 
with a truly inspiring accompaniment, 
and, though it was not constructed with 
this conductor’s usual sense of propor- 


tion the program was in the highest 
degree enjoyable. It contained the 
“Oberon” Overture, Schubert’s “Un- 


finished” Symphony, Grieg’s two “Ele- 
giac Melodies” for strings, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s “Spanish Caprice” and the three 
Berlioz excerpts from the “Damnation 
of Faust.” The orchestra’s work was of 
superlative excellence throughout and 
the Schubert and Weber music were 
played with all that eloquence that the 
conductor has revealed in it on past 
occasions. But in some respects the 
gems of the concert were the two heav- 
enly melodies of Grieg, “Heartwounds” 
and “The Last Spring,” which Mr. 
Stransky added to the Philharmonic ré- 
pertoire two years ago and which im- 
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Josef Stransky, the distinguished conductor of the New York Philharmonic Society, is an enthusiastic believer in the future 


of music in America. 


He holds that this country will in time take her place with the older nations in the way of creative art. 





mediately exerted an appeal that has 
kept them in active service ever since. 
The second one particularly was played 
last Sunday with exquisite tenderness. 
ee A 


Comments of the daily 
critics on Mr. Serato’s début: 

He impressed his hearers as an artist of 
unusual poise, dignity, and self-command, in- 
dulging in no effects to strike the eye or to 
draw attention from the music to himself.- 
Mr. Aldrich in The Times. 


His interpretation of the concerto was, ex- 


newspaper 


cept in a few places, dignified, sincere and 
appreciative.—Mr. Henderson in The Sun. 
Mr. Serato has a tone aS warm and 


luscious as his native Italian sunshine.—The 


American, 


What distinguished Serato’s performance 
of the concerto more than anything else 
and Serato’s performance surely it was, for 
his personality seemed to dominate the whole 
orchestra—was its rhythmical virility, its 
emotional sweep, its dynamic power, its com- 
bination of reserve force and repose, with 
temperamental fervor and_ intensity.—Max 
Smith in The Press. 


Serato played the Beethoven concerto with 
a virile breadth and a profound penetration 
altogether astonishing in an _ Italian.—Mr 
Halperson in the Staats Zeitung. 





Jacob Rittenband, the gifted young 
violinist, who studied at the Malkin 
Music School under Arnold Volpe, has 
been engaged for concerts and recitals 
hy R. E. Johnston. 
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**Mr. and Mrs. Mannes are justly con- 
sidered the leading exponents of the 
sonata in America. Individually they 
are finished artists. Both have sensitive 
appreciation of the possibilities and lim- 
itations of their instruments and of 
the music they interpret. Together 
they offer an ensemble which could 
searcely be excelled, in delicacy of bal- 
ance and careful regard for the finer 
shades of musical expression. They are 
as devoted and as faithful to their pe- 
eculiar field of endeavor, as are the 
members of the Flonzaley quartet, and 
the result from an artistic standpoint 
is much the same.’’—FREE PRESS, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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BAUER SUPERB IN 
BRAHMS CONCERTO 


Pianist a Much-Applauded Soloist 
with New York Symphony 
Society 

Harold Bauer’s appearance as soloist 
with the Symphony Society of New York 
drew a capacity audience on Friday af- 
ternoon, November 13, at A®olian Hall. 
Mr. Bauer elected to play the colossal D 
Minor Concerto of Brahms, which he has 
performed successfully in New York and 
Boston on previous tours and which he 
understands completely. 

When Mr. Bauer played the work last 
in New York—it was at a Philharmonic 
Concert under Mr. Stransky in 1912— 
a commentator in this journal spoke 
disparagingly of the merits of the con- 
certo. Mr. Bauer replied and a “Brahms 
controversy,” lasting a month or more, 
ensued. e attitude of last week’s au- 
dience showed conclusively that the anti- 
Brahmsite has become, more or less, a 
thing of the past. We have it, on the au- 
thority of a New York critic, that even 
Philip Hale, who for many years was 
adamantine in his hatred of Brahms, has 
revised his opinion of the composer in 
recent years. 

Last Friday’s audience had listened to 
Weber’s “Oberon” Overture, Felix Mot- 
tl’s rather unsatisfying setting of Liszt’s 
piano piece, “St. Francis Preaching to 


the Birds” and the Mozart “Jupiter” 
Symphony before the Brahms was begun. 
Accordingly after such comparatively 
light fare, it was amply ready for music 
of sinew and blood. The gigantic or- 
chestral introduction, dramatically in- 
tense and epoch-making, in that it has 
shown composers of a later day who 
write piano concertos that the orchestra 
need not be merely an innocuous accom- 
paniment, was listened to breathlessly. 
Mr. Bauer took up his part, and read it 
with superb authority and with a most 
admirable command of the technics which 
the work encompasses. 

The close of each movement was the 
occasion for tremendous applause and at 
the end there was a rush of admirers to 
the front of the auditorium—a proceed- 
ing which occurs frequently at recitals 
but rarely at symphonic concerts. 

Mr. Damrosch conducted finely in the 
Brahms; his readings of the Mozart and 
Weber works were also in his best style 
and were roundly applauded. 

A. W. K. 





Nordica Tribute at New England Con- 
servatory Concert 


Boston, Nov. 14—At the recent concert 
of the New England Conservatory Or- 
chestra, the program began with the 
Schubert-Liszt Funeral March in E Flat 
Minor, played in memory of Lillian Nor- 
dica, 75, and continued with Haydn’s 
Symphony in C Major; Tschaikowsky, 
Nos. 4,2 and 1. Mrs. William Baldwin 
and Mrs. Walker, sisters of Mme. Nor- 
dica, were present as guests of the Con- 
servatory management. 

W. H. L. 








REINALD 


WERRENRATH 


“Mr. Werrenrath’s recital may be summed up 
as an exhibition of genuinely polished art, and 
as such it was a thing of delight.’,—W. J. Hen- 
derson in the N. Y. Sun for Oct. 27, 1914. 
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AMERICAN SONGS IN RECITALS 


It is to be noted with interest and satisfaction that 
there is this Fall a tendency on the part of singers 
either to give recitals of American songs or, what is 
perhaps better, to include liberal groups of American 
songs upon their programs. 

That this should be done to any such extent as has 
been already observable this season, is a distinct step 
in national musical advance, for only sporadic, even if 
sometimes brilliant, examples of progress in this direc- 
tion have been observed in the past. That it should be 
done thoroughly well is perhaps still a matter for the 
future, as regards the choice of songs. For American 
music song literature is a chaos out of which time 
alone, except for the small matters of initiative and 
intelligence, can bring some semblance of order. 

The standard which appears to have been set by 
several of this season’s recitalists is one which elevates 
the mind to a level of the vocal chords. Taking art as 
a living thing, it discriminates among the merits of 
new examples of the song art bidding for artistic favor, 
and implies the presentation of a choice and worthy 
selection. It is quite natural that tastes and opinions 
should differ as to what is worthy in this matter. Song 
writing in America has sometime since reached the 
point where programs could be given in which each 
song is a work of artistic distinction. So high an ideal 
seems hardly to have been sought by the present pio- 
neers in the singing of liberal quantities of American 
songs. It may be that some songs have been intro- 
duced for vocal effect, rather than for the sake of true 
musical ideals, but it is even possible that such an 
end—always dear to a singer’s heart—might be accom- 
plished while still maintaining the highest standards 
set by American song writers. 

A measure of credit will undoubtedly accrue to the 
singers taking the lead in this matter at the present 
time, but the country awaits for the singer who will 
throw all his idealism, intelligence and artistic capacity 


into the matter and give, broadly, groups or programs 
of American songs that shall be, from first to last. dis- 
tinguished and representative. 





CHILDREN’S MUSICAL EMOTIONS 


Quite astonishing is the contribution made by Hiram 
K. Moderwell to a recent number of the Harvard Musi- 
cal Review. It is entitled “Extracts from a Diary,” 
and consists of a number of passages taken from the 
journal of a girl, since deceased, written in her fifteenth 
and sixteenth years. 

One of the eternal tragedies of life is the failure of 
parents to understand children in general, and their 
own in particular. The extracts from this girl’s diary 
will, or should, give parents considerable food for reflec- 
tion on the subject of the emotional development of 
their children, especially in connection with music. The 
tragedy in the present instance, due to the total failure 
of the parents to know what was going on in this girl’s 
mind and soul, and which almost terminated in what 
would appear to have been a very undesirable sort of 
elopement, was happily averted; but the lesson for 
parents remains. 

Fathers and mothers who have perhaps no other 
thought than that their daughters should have a proper 
musical education, are apt to overlook the fact that the 
child is more apt to be concerned with its emotions than 
with notions of education. Where the subject of study 
is intimately connected, beyond any other, with the 
whole range of human emotions, particular caution 
would appear to be necessary in the conduct of educa- 
tion with regard to the disposition and temperament 
of any particular child. 

The matter is not one for rules, except the great 
rule that parents should know their sons and daugh- 
ters, as is seldom the case. Inasmuch as it requires 
considerable imagination to understand most children, 
this may be more than can be expected of many parents, 
who too often have let whatever imaginative tendencies 
they may have had go down in the turmoil of practical 
life. The explanation, however, does not excuse. 

The greatest thinkers in the field of children’s edu- 
cation, such as Froebel and Montessori, have shown 
what a joy and privilege it is to be truly in touch with 
the child-soul. More than that, it should be realized 
that such sympathetic understanding is imperative for 
a proper human progress. 


LONG ISLAND’S DISTINCTION 


There is nothing particularly surprising in the fact 





that the great song of the present war, “It’s a Long , 


Way to Tipperary,” was written, as has been dis- 
covered, in Long Island. It was Walt Whitman, in a 
start made from Long Island, who “sounded his bar- 
baric yawp over the roofs of the world,” thus setting 
a pace for that district in the launching of world beat- 
ing songs. It is true that Harry Williams in writing 
“Tipperary” was not setting out to conquer the world, 
like the immortal Walt, but merely the local vaudeville 
stage. But, as many another has done before him, he 
builded better than he knew. 

What strikes one in the matter is the absence of 
relationship between the song and the eventual object 
of its employment, a fact which must prove disconcert- 
ing to those who suppose that all songs which prove 
to be the inspiration of thousands must necessarily be 
struck out white hot from the inspiration of stirring 
events. 

Incidentally, it will be interesting to institute a 
study of the comparative power of words and music 
to seize upon the power of soldier hosts. In general it 
would seem that serious poems set to stately melodies 
serve the purpose of patriotic civilians, while it re- 
quires a lively tune to which any nonsensical words may 
be sung to stimulate the nerves of soldiers. 





OPERA HATS IN BATTLE 


An English officer from the front tells of having seen 
the troops in the trenches wearing, among various mis- 
cellaneous articles of apparel, nothing less singular 
than opera hats, their own headgear having been lost. 
Just how or where they obtained the opera hats was 
not stated. There is in reality, however, when one 
stops to think of it, nothing astonishing in the wearing 
of opera hats in the trenches. The headgear of battle 
is frequently worn in opera; and why not, therefore, 
the headgear of opera in battle? The sight ought to 
be inspiring to the soldiers, as affording variety and 
amusement, and should prove terrifying to the foe, as 
suggestive of the horrors of opera, which should not in- 
frequently be classed among “cruel and unnatural 
punishments,” and are often not less appalling than 
the horrors of war. 

The Saturday night performances at the Metropolitan 
Opera House will begin this week. Usually this series 
opens about the middle of the season. Another evidence 
that New York’s operatic appetite is not affected by 
the war. 
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An American Song Begins Its Career in Munich 

Before the war and its attendant discomforts for 
Americans abroad, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, one of Amer- 
ica’s leading women composers, and George Hamlin, the 
tenor, had a conference in Munich. A new song by Mrs. 
Beach was tested on this occasion, the trial being re- 
corded by the camera. 


Calvé—It is reported that Mme. Emma Calvé will ar- 
rive in this country before the end of November. 


Gadski—During Mme. Gadski’s recent stay in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., she was initiated into the society of Sigma 
Alpha Iota as an honorary member. 


Teyte—Maggie Teyte, the English soprano, arrived in 
New York on the Baltic from Liverpool on November 
13 for her concert tour. This was her first arrival here 
without her husband, Dr. Eugen Plumon, who is acting 
as interpreter with the Indian troops in France. 


Duncan—Isidora Duncan, the classic dancer, is ex- 
pected to arrive in New York November 21 on the 
Franconia, accompanied by six of her pupils, and to 
give a performance with them, assisted by the New 
York Symphony Society, December 3. She is to trans- 
- ad Paris school for dancing temporarily to New 

ork. 


Goodson—At the third concert of the Royal Philhar- 
monic Society of London, on December 10, Safonoff con- 
ducting, the soloist will be Katharine Goodson. This 
will be the distinguished pianist’s last appearance be- 
fore sailing for America, where she is to open her sea- 
son with a recital at Carnegie Hall on January 2. She 
will remain in America till the end of April. 


_ Dippel—Andreas Dippel has no intention of abandon- 
ing the grand opera field permanently in favor of 
opera comique production. “If the Century Opera Com- 
pany had not arranged to give a season in Chicago this 
Winter I should have given grand opera there myself,” 
he said in a recent interview. “Next year I shall or- 
ganize a grand opera company again and I will give 
a season in Chicago and possibly other cities.” 


_ Destinn—Time was when Emmy Destinn took pride 
in her prowess as a huntress. but the war has changed 
her point of view. “When I consider the slaughter on 
the battlefields I am disgusted with myself for ever hav- 
ing caused the death of an animal,” she said recently, 
“and I could no longer bring myself, as I used to, to 
shoot a rabbit, without feeling the bitterest sort of a 
pang.” 


Friedberg—Carl Friedberg, the German pianist, who 
was so successful in his appearance with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra last week, has been engaged for a 
recital in Cincinnati December 9. So many requests 
have been received by his manager that Mr. Friedberg 
will give a second recital in Holian Hall the latter part 
of January. On that occasion he will play a request 
program as well as some compositions which have never 
been heard in this country. 


Gates—It was remarked with respect to Lucy Gates 
a few weeks ago that her parents on learning of her de- 
termination to follow a stage career, had in elaborately 
puritanical fashion pronounced her a lost soul. It should 
have been added, however, to conclude this phase of the 
tale, that Miss Gates’s folks reconsidered their decision. 
about her soul when she had conclusively shown her ar- 
tistic mettle, and are to-day justly proud of her accom- 
plishments in the opera house. 


Bispham—David Bispham, the distinguished baritone. 
has just made arrangements whereby he will again be 
under the exclusive management of Frederick Shipman, 
the Chicago manager. Mr. Bispham was under Mr. 
Shipman’s direction two years and had one of the most 
successful seasons of his career. He also toured Aus- 
tralasia under Mr. Shipman’s management and a second 
tour of a similar nature is now being discussed by Mr. 
Bispham and Mr. Shipman. The latter is under the im- 
pression that Mr. Bispham’s popularity will warrant a 
return to Australasia and the Antipodes. 
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tg the day that the Kneisel Quartet 
gave the first concert of this, its 
thirtieth season, there occurred an un- 
paralleled phenomenon—the New York 
papers were emblazoned with this legend: 


WEATHER TO-DAY: 


Fair; moderate north winds. 


“Foiled!” cried the harried critics, who 
had been wont to begin their Kneisel 
notices thus: “Jupiter Pluvius was with 
us last evening, so the Kneisels gave a 
concert.” 

“Kneisel weather” has been such a de- 
pendable factor that the Kneisels might 
well have announced the dates of their 
New York concerts as “the first rainy 
day in November, December, January 
and February.” 

*k O*L x 

Referring to Felix Weingartner’s ex- 
pulsion from the French Authors’ and 
Composers’ Society, the New York Tele- 
graph remarks: 

As the pet detestation of Kaiser Wilhelm, 
Weingartner (one would think) should have 
been held by the French in a peculiarly mystic 
reverence, 

x * x 

Signed “W. von Stolzing” comes a mis- 
sive from one of our readers who wishes 
to know: 

“How do you suppose Edward Ger- 
man likes his own name these days? 
This English composer (who completed 
the last opera of Sir Arthur Sullivan), 
at the start of his career was told by 
Sir Arthur that he could never make a 
success in music with his real name, Ed- 
ward Jones. 

“*That’s too British,’ said Sir Arthur, 
‘you must have something foreign to 
please the public—say, Edward German, 
that sounds all right.’ 

“So the English composer took the 
name of German, but now that he’s got 
it, in the name of all that’s Teutonic, 
what’s he going to do with it?” 

Give it up. But the story makes a 
pithy bit for consideration by those 
Americans who are idolaters of the “for- 
eign label” in music. 

ok * + 
“How long is that orchestra going to 


play in the grillroom?” asked the nervous 
stranger in a large city. 

“For several more hours,” replied the 
clerk. “Do you want to leave a call?” 

“A what?” 

“A call. Do you want us to wake you 
u T dda 

“Great Scott! No! Give me some- 
thing to put me to sleep.”—Washington 
Star. 








“How many musical compositions have 
you written?” inquired the admiring 
young lady of the long-haired virtuoso. 

“It would be difficult to say off hand,” 
replied the L-H V., “I only know that I 
have composed scores.” 

* * x 


Apropos of a foregoing quip, the T'ele- 
graph supplies some conventions to be 
followed when hearing hotel music: 


The better the quality of the music and the 
more dignified the calibre of the performing 
artists, the more ill-bred it is not to talk. 

If you have been sitting near the violinist, 
you must cease your loud conversation the 
moment he ceases his muted reverie and ap- 
plaud him even more loudly than you have 
talked. This gives every one an opportunity 
to reatize what a real lover of music you are. 

You must testify your petulance at the pro- 
gram by raising the roof because they haven’t 
played “Tosca.” When informed that the 
“Tosca” selection has already been played 
twice, you must assure the dining room man- 
ager that the music in this place has gone off 
until you don’t even recognize your own 
classical favorites. 
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Soprano Works Night and Day, Making 
Clothes for Troops 


From Marseilles, dated October 13, a 
letter has come from Lina Cavalieri to 
Mme. Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora, the so- 
prano, in which Mme. Cavalieri relates 
the wartime experiences of herself and 
her husband, Lucien Muratore, who is in 
the French army. Says the prima donna, 
in part: 

“IT am so sad and so frightened for 
Lucien. At this moment he is here, but 
he must go at any moment with his regi- 
ment. Nobody knows when he will be 
sent. 

“It seems that I am no longer living. 
Ah, how many killed, how many out- 
rages, what distress! I intended to go 
as a Red Cross nurse, but I was so sick 
that I had to remain here. As soon as I 
feel better I will go. I’m so sorry, but 
now I’m not wasting my time and with 
the help of my maid I am making socks, 
shirts and other necessities to keep the 
poor soldiers warm. I work every night 
until eleven o’clock and in the morning 
at nine o’clock I start again.” 


Amy Emerson-Neill Gives Pleasure in 
Chicago Violin Recital 


CuHIcaGo, Nov. 2.—Amy Emerson- 
Neill, the Chicago violinist, who recently 
returned from abroad, was heard in an 
interesting program of Italian music at 
the Fine Arts Theater yesterday after- 
noon. Her training has been acquired 


almost entirely in this city, and for a 
number of years she was under the in- 
struction of Hugo Kortschak. She has 
a full round tone, a clear and rapid fin- 


ger technic and exceptional musical 
insight. The Mozart Concerto in D 
Major with cadenzas by her teacher, 


Hugo Kortschak, was the most taxing 
number on her program. In this she 
showed all her versatile talent. Isaac 
Van Grove was a very efficient accom- 
panist. M. R. 


The Danger in Overpraise 


Nothing whatever, except harm, can 
be done by preliminary announcements 
which vastly overstate the case, writes 
W. J. Henderson in the New York Sun. 
If one is persuaded that by going to a 
certain auditorium on a certain evening 
he shall hear a singer equal to Lilli 
Lehmann as an interpreter of lieder and 
on arriving finds himself listening to an 
artist of real but limited abilities, that 
artist is sure to disappoint him. But 
if he goes expecting to hear little and 
is confronted with a genuine if not great 
art, backed by an interesting person- 
ality, he will go away pleased and tell 
his friends about the singer. 


During the Winter a series of concerts 
of chamber music will be given at the 
Knox School, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
New York, by prominent New York 
artists. At the first concert, Saturday 
afternoon, November 7, Paul Kéfer gave 
a program, assisted by Helen Wright 
and Gertrude Robinson. 









Profit Sharing 
OR upwards of a quarter of a century Steinway 


& Sons have been pursuing the policy of sharing 
their profits with the buying public. 
increase of their output and resources, coupled with 

| the concentration of their plants and employment of 
the most modern methods of manufacturing, have en- 
abled Steinway & Sons to produce and sell their 
pianos at a lower rate than ever. 
piano (5 ft. 6 in.) in a mahogany case at the ex- 
tremely low figure of $750 is the splendid result. 
Thus the great problem of giving the best article at 
the most reasonable cost has been successfully solved. 
Steinway & Sons invite the careful inspection and 
critical examination by the public of this their latest 
great achievement in the art of pianoforte building 
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Seal of the Philadelphia Orchestra. From 
a Drawing by Franklin Booth, after 
the Stained Glass Window Design of 
John La Farge 


 aaadeger to of a novelty for orches- 
tras is the use of a seal in connec- 
tion with its 
nouncements. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra has _ in- 
troduced this innovation this Autumn. 
As shown above, the seal bears the figure 
of a young woman, listening to the music 
of a shell that she holds to her ear. 
while beyond is a background of sky and 
sea. The legend recites the formal desig- 
nation of the orchestra and records the 
year—1900—in which it was founded. 
The seal, reproduced herewith from a 
drawing by Franklin Booth, is the work 
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of John La Farge, the painter and the 
artist in stained glass, and it was done 
in the last six months of his life. It 
was intended originally as a design for 


a window in the house of Edward W. 
Bok, the editor of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and a vice-president of the Or- 
chestra Association. In time the idea 
occurred to him or to other members of 
the association to utilize the design as a 
seal for the orchestra. La Farge’s work 
may now be seen in its colors in the 
glass of Mr. Bok’s window and in the 
black-and-white of the program books 
and announcements of the orchestra. 
There, though the design is translated 
into another medium, it retains its 
charm. 
~ —--—-———_— ’ 
Carrie Jacobs-Bond, composer-pianist, 
is to make a tour of the West in January, 
appearing in Omaha, Salt Lake City, 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. She will reach 
her Winter home in Grossmont, Southern 
California, February 15. 


Evelyn Starr, the young Canadian vio- 
linist, pupil of Leopold Auer, will give 
a recital at ASolian Hall, New York, dur- 
ing the latter part of this month. 
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An Opportunity That American Com- 
posers Overlooked 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


So much has been written for and 
claimed in.the support of the American 
Composer (I trust you will notice my 
capitals!) that the subject I want to 
bring to your attention ought not to be 
allowed to go by without protest on your 
part, and with all the force of your own 
large, public support behind it, I trust 
not without result. 

The National Federation of Music 
Clubs is to hold its fourth biennial fes- 
tival at Los Angeles, Cal., in 1915, and 
in connection with that festival it has 
instituted a prize competition in four 
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@ At the request of 
a prominent New 
York critic Miss Hel- 
lar has added to her 
always interesting 
and individual pro- 
grams, a group of old 
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classes: Class I, for an orchestral work, 
a symphony or symphonic poem; Class 
II, a work for festival chorus for chil- 
dren’s (or women’s) voices with orches- 
tral accompaniment; Class III, a piano 
solo given by women of the Federated 
Clubs, and Class IV, a special prize for 
a sacred quartet with organ. The Fed- 
eration did me the honor to appoint me 
the chairman of a jury of award cover- 
ing Class II, the work for festival chorus 
of children’s or women’s voices and or- 
chestra. The other two jurors chosen 
were the well-known choral conductors, 
Emil Mollenhauer, of Boston, and Harri- 
son Wild, of Chicago. 

As this award was to be made in the 
Autumn of 1914 and the various works 
to be submitted before September 1, I 
had looked forward to a month of con- 
siderable study and thought covering the 
many works that were to be sent in in 
the class. 
was to be $300 in cash, a public per- 
formance under the best possible au- 
spices with chorus, soloist and orchestra 
at the festival, and, of course, a very 
considerable prestige and the best pos- 
sible introduction of the work to the 
American music public. 

You may imagine my surprise when 
at the end of the time allotted for the 
submitting of the various compositions, 
only two works were turned over to the 
jury for consideration, and neither of 
these was deemed by a single member of 
the jury as worthy of the prize. In 
other words, here was a really important 
opportunity for composers of _ talent 
throughout America to write a work for 
which there is a genuine demand and a 
ready and successful sale, such work, if 
successful, to be rewarded with a very 
handsome money prize and the very best 
possible public production, and yet so 
inadequately owas’ this competition 
brought to the attention of American 
composers that, as I say, only two of the 
many hundred composers who could have 
written in this vein took the trouble to 
submit compositions. 

Surely an opportunity like this would 
not have been wasted, and success, both 
in money and reputation, have had to 
remain entirely unrewarded, if the sup- 
port and publicity of a journal such as 
yours had been called in to help the 
project. Can you not bring your own 
influence to bear on all future competi- 
tions of this character so that they may 
at least worthily be brought to the notice 
of American composers? I personally 
know of at least ten men who could have 
written a work for this competition that 
would have been worthy of the prize, and 
it seems a pity that so excellent a chance 
should have been lost by so incomplete a 
handling of the competition itself. 

Trusting that I may call upon the 
friendliness of your reading columns for 
this letter, believe me, with all cordial! 
greetings, ever faithfully yours, 

VICTOR HARRIS. 

New York, November 13, 1914. 





Neutrality in Art 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Whatever be the cause in the Euro- 
pean war or by whom provoked, the es- 
sential factor is not who is to blame, but 
what will be the aftermath, and without 
attempting to discuss the various phases 
of an inexhaustible subject, there is one 
fact that stands out prominently—neu- 
trality in art must be preserved. Art is 
not individual, but universal. Whatever 
be the outcome of the present struggle, 
European art ought not to be affected. 
It is inadvisable to be clannish on the 
question of art. 

In America we are peculiarly depend- 
ent upon foreign music and it would be 
ridiculous, no matter what views we may 
have, to allow those views to influence 


The prize given for this work - 


our attitude towards a great and noble 
art. 

It will be more difficult for Germans, 
Frenchmen, Russians, Englishmen, Bel- 
gians and Austrians to preserve this 
spirit of neutrality. It will not be diffi- 
cult for Americans. As usual, during 
the season, there will be musical works 
by composers representing the nations 
at war as well as artists from those na- 
tions to interpret them. It is impera- 
tive that America assume the lead in art 
neutrality. 

It is further desirable that Germans 
and Frenchmen, Austrians and Russians 
in this country view the art of each 
others’ nations just as if these countries 
were not bearing arms against each 
other, and dismiss all thought of the con- 
flict during the hours allotted to music. 
Many of these musicians are affiliated 
with us; therefore, they should not ham- 
per their interests by severing pleasant 
relations with their neighbors. Only by 
adhering to artistic unity will America 
be able to preserve art from the sad fate 
of business and commerce. 

The art of Europe must be preserved 
for future generations, and, although 
some may claim that military success is 
paramount to the preservation of art 
treasures, the time will come when their 
offspring—if not they themselves—must 
surely repent. No one has a right to 


destroy art, for art is for all. The crea- 
tor works not for himself or for his 
country, but for all countries and for 
posterity. : 

Art should not be subject to demoli- 
tion or plunder. The present attitude to- 
wards works of art in Europe is cer- 
tainly barbaric. Neutrality in art is the 
one safeguard, and neutrality in art can 
come only when art is so deeply ven- 
erated as to preclude all possibility of 
its being subjected to vandalism. or- 
tunately music is a form of art that can- 
not be mutilated or demolished. The 
spirit of music however can. It is of 
the greatest importance then that we 
preserve a strict neutrality and thereby 
guard against any encroachment on this 
side. The future of music depends large- 
ly upon how it is accepted now while 


national animosity rankles in many 
hearts. If kept neutral, music will 
emerge triumphant; otherwise it will 


have to undergo a process of regenera- 
tion which only time can achieve. 
HELENE KOELLING. 
New York, Nov. 4, 1914. 





Another Chapter Closed in “Opera in 
English” Controversy 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Judging by your editorial of October 
29, entitled “Mr. Spaeth’s Argument,” I 
have become involved in a purely im- 
aginary controversy. When you criti- 
cized my comment on the English version 
of “La Traviata,” given at the Century 
Opera House, I naturally assumed that 





[Continued on next page] 
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sensational. 


The New York Verdict: 


Lovers of pure bel canto singing-who were not present at Caroline Hudson 
Alexander’s New York recital missed a particularly satisfying opportunity 
Her audience heard a sterling demonstration of well 
ordered breath control, skilful gradations of volume, finely woven pianissimi 
and the other niceties of style which go to make up bel canto. 


It is a well-schooled voice, and the singer uses it with matured intelligence 
and judgment.—New York Times, Oct. 30. 

Mrs. Alexander, who sang a programme of approved composers, had a 
good and well-trained voice, agreeable and properly governed rather than 
Her interpretation of Mozart and Bach established the fact 
that she had excellent schooling—New York Telegram, Oct. 30. 
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Mme. Hudson-Alexander’s song recital at Aeolian Hall last night brought 
a day of much music to a pleasant conclusion —New York Herald, Oct. 30. 


Mme. Hudson-Alexander revealed qualities, vocal and _ interpretative, 
worthy of more attention than the exigencies of a day overcrowded with 
musical incidents permit—New York Press, Oct. 30. 

In a group of German lieder from Schubert and Schumann she displayed 
a good knowledge of lieder singing, particularly in the quiet “Nacht und 
Traume” of Schubert and Schumann’s “Mondnacht.”—New York Herald, 
Oct. 30. 

Her voice is of great strength and flexibility. Especially praiseworthy was 
Mme. Hudson-Alexander in Schubert and Schumann songs.—New York 
Revue, Nov. I. 

Mme. Hudson-Alexander’s greatest asset is her apparent feeling for the 
content of the song and her attempt to give the emotional expression. 
New York World, Oct. 30. 

Caroline Hudson-Alexander, a soprano with a high, clear voice, legato 
style and a real pianissimo.—New York Evening Sun, Oct. 30. 


The Cleveland Verdict: 


She gave a group of old airs, German classics, modern French songs 
and American and English songs. She possesses a voice of an unusually 
clear and vibrant soprano quality and she used it to excellent effect in the 
interpretation of her widely varying numbers. There was not a number on 
the program which was not marked with a sincere artistry —Cleveland News, 
Oct. 23. 

The program was made up with the apparent intention of exhibiting Mrs. 
Alexander’s capability as an interpreter of songs. In this the recitalist suc- 
ceeded splendidly. Her powerful voice was of beautiful resonance, especially 
in the Schumann numbers, in which she achieved her most impressive dra- 
matic effects. The sustaining power of some of the notes in the upper 
register was remarkable.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


She has a beautiful soprano voice, clear as a bell, powerful and yet 
particularly pleasing in the soft and long sustained phrases of many selec- 
tions that found their way into her program last night—The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Oct. 23. 

The program presented was one of varied interest, including old airs, 
German, French and modern English and American songs. All were inter- 
preted with vocal clarity and refined technical finish—Cleveland Press 
Oct. 23. 

Since leaving Cleveland, Madame Alexander has grown steadily in artistry, 
and now stands in the front rank of American recitalists. Her voice is so 
perfect that one might call it classic—Cleveland Town Topics, Oct. 23. 
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you were entering the lists in defense of 
opera in English. Therefore, I was care- 
ful, in my answer, to state my exact 
position in the matter. 

It now appears that you were not 
arguing in favor of translated opera, 
but merely objecting to my special em- 
phasis on “La Traviata.” Yet I still in- 
sist that this opera represents an argu- 
ment against translations, and that simi- 
lar arguments are provided by “Lucia,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Il Trovatore,” “Louise” 
and many others. If your line of rea- 
soning is carried out to its logical con- 
clusion it denies the artistic value of any 
of these operas. Why, then, emphasize 
their faults by translation? 

I had hoped that this question of 
opera in English might be brought for- 
ward again for an intelligent and per- 
haps a final discussion. But as you have 
patently avoided the issue, it is useless 
to continue the argument. 

One or two points, however, in your 
editorial of October 29, still require a 
passing comment. Speaking of my 
“axiomatic” propositions, you say that 
you “are not aware that translated opera 
was ever considered desirable in any 
quarters for any other motive than that 
of intelligibility.” It is true that such a 
proposition seems self-evident, but surely 
you must realize that much has been 
said and written about the beauty of the 
English language and its qualities as a 
medium for song. The foreign custom 
of singing opera in the vernacular (as 
though one artistic crime excused an- 
other) and finally patriotic pride and 
prejudice—all by people who never 
stopped to think that intelligibility is 
the one and only reason for a translation 
of any kind. 

My “assumption” of the “more re- 
silient imagination” of the Latins is not 
at all “arbitrary.” It is absolutely 
proved by the very operas we are dis- 
cussing, for they could never have at- 
tained thejr popularity if their listeners 
had been constantly aware of textual 
banalities. To say that my description 
of “Louise” as “a strain even to the 
Latin imagination” contradicts my pre- 
vious statement is mere quibbling. The 
Latin imagination may well overcome all 
the handicaps of the commonplace and 
still find the process more difficult in 
some operas than in others. 

Finally, you dignify my passing anal- 
ogy of the “poetical vocabulary” of the 
English language with the title “yet an- 
other theory.” It would be difficult to 
bring convincing proofs to the support 
of either side of this minor question. My 
only contention is that English poetry is 
more apt to insist on special “poetical 
terms” than the Italian or the French. 
In fact, there are many words and 
phrases absolutely debarred from the 
better classes of English verse. The 
same can hardly be said of the Latin 
languages. If you consider this “theory” 
of sufficient importance (although, as I 
say, it was advanced merely as an illus- 
tration of the difference between the 
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Latin and the Anglo-Saxon imagination) 
I am ready to support my statement with 
quotations and examples. 

All this, however, will be a mere waste 
of time and space if, as you say, you are 
not really trying to defend “opera in 
English.” Yours very truly, 

SIGMUND SPAETH. 

New York, Nov. 7, 1914. 





German Music in London 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


Before your “Mephisto” commences 
his musings, would it not be advisable 
for him first to ascertain the truth or 
otherwise of the information he proposes 
to muse over? In your issue of Septem- 
ber 19, he says that “in England, and 
especially in London, no German music 
is any longer tolerated.” Yet in the same 
issue of your paper, apropos of the Lon- 
don Promenade Concerts, your London 
correspondent writes that “on Monday 
the usual Wagner evening will be given.” 
“Mephisto” concludes his little tirade 
with the following: “If the English can- 
not get even with the Germans on sea or 
on land, it seems a pretty hard thing that 
they should abolish the music of the poor 
German composers,” etc., etc. 

This, apart from its being in bad 
taste, has the additional discredit of be- 
ing untrue, and as I take it that your 
subscribers buy their MUSICAL AMERICA 
for its valued musical ideas and opin- 
ions, and not for any contributor’s pri- 
vate views on general matters, such as 
the war, it seems a not unreasonable 
thing to ask “Mephisto” to confine his 
musings to authentic musical news. 

Yours truly, 
HENRY E. Spry. 

“Coriolan,” Nth Fitzroy, 

Melbourne, Australia, 

October 22, 1914. 

[The statement with regard to the gen- 
eral abolition of the performance of Ger- 
man music in London appeared in all the 
leading American papers. It referred 
particularly to the performance of such 
music in hotels, cafés, by bands, etc., etc. 
Evidently Mr. Spry does not know that 
a meeting of English musicians under 
the presidency of Sir Edward Elgar was 
held in London with special reference to 
this very question and with regard to 
the non-employment of German musi- 
cians.—Editor MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 





Scores the “Imitation” Method 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

Permit me to reply to J. Massell’s 
“Suggestion as to Examining Teachers 
in Singing” in your number of Novem 
ber 14th. 

J. Massell (I do not know with what 
title to precede the name,: Miss, Mrs. or 
Mr.) wishes to establish as to teaching 
singing an utterly outworn element in 
educational methods—an element that 
evolution is compelling us to banish from 
all other departments of education—the 
“Imitation” method. This may be well 
enough for birds, but for thinking human 
beings in the present stages of social 
development, it is “pour rire.” 

The great teachers of the past would 
indignantly resent the intimation that 
they taught by “imitation,” and yet in 
that past there was one great teacher 
with two or three great pupils to a 
generation. To-day everybody desires to 
sing—not in imitation of this or that 
authority, but out of individual initia- 
tive, genius or talent. Such individual 
can be successfully trained only upon 
scientific principles, which principles are 
no respectors of persons; and every 
teacher should be required to have a 
knowledge of these principles and to use 
them in teaching, instead of demonstrat- 
ing his own ability to sing in his own 
petty, personal, limited way. 

Can the greatest singers be imitated 


might listen to a Caruso, an Amato, a 
Schumann-Heink forever, and yet be 
utterly unable to imitate his or her 
breath-control, tone-production or pho- 
netic perfection of enunciation. 

J. Massell goes through a long list of 
“musts” for a teacher of singing that 
no examination could possibly cover— 
then lumps all these in one “must” as to 
passing an examination in singing be- 
fore a board of famous singers (?). 
Could there be a more complete reductio 
ad absurdum? 

If the point in standardizing the voice 
teaching profession is to eliminate the 
fakir—and there is no other point worthy 
of consideration—the only way to ac- 
complish this is to demand of the teacher 
a thorough knowledge of the three 
sciences upon which voice “depends, 
breathing, tone-production and phonetics. 
Such knowledge can be applied to all 
degrees of human faculty, and no fakir 
could stand up against such a test. Be- 
sides no teacher can possibly teach any- 
thing else—there is nothing else to be 
taught. All of the rest of singing de- 
pends upon the native faculty and equip- 
ment of the pupil, physical, mental, 
artistic. ALICE GROFF. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 13, 1914. 





Approves Editorial on “Critics” 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


I read with keen interest and appre- 
ciation the splendid editorial on “Critics” 
in the issue of November 14 of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 

I am called upon to write criticisms of 
oratorios, recitals, etc., given here by 


prominent Philadelphia singers and 
musicians. I am therefore in a position 
to appreciate the thoughts brought 


forth in the editorial. 

Why do not more critics write their 
criticisms “constructively,” as pointed 
out in the editorial? Why do they not 
write a plain, straightforward and abso- 
lutely unprejudiced account of what took 
place at the concert or opera? Not to 
do so is to show their weakness, both in 
respect to their art and their personal 
character. 

It is an extreme test for a critic when 
one of his personal friends sings or plays 
in a concert when he or she is not in 
good form, or does not reach the stand- 
ard set by the other artists. In his 
criticism shall the critic tell the truth 
about the artist? To do so may break 
a friendship. Or shall he unjustly praise 
the artist? To do this lowers the stand- 
ing of his criticism, his paper, and even 
himself, in the eyes of the public. 

In writing a criticism I personally try 
to forget all friendships, prejudices, and 
even self, and write a straightforward 
account of what took place. However, 
I aim to avoid adverse criticism unless 
the artist is plainly deficient, in which 
case I endeavor to speak of the short- 
comings sympathetically and always seek 
the reason or cause of the failure. All 
this the public has a right to know. 

To say that So-and-So assisted in a 
concert and then speak no further of the 
artist is, I believe, one of the best ways 
to dispose of those artists who are be 
low standard—the “small fry,” as Mr. 
Krehbiel unjustly terms them. In this 
way the public is not deceived, nor are 
unpleasant feelings incurred by the artist 
or manager. 

How little fitted would be a “perpetual 
crank” for the position of a critic. Yet 
how many critics there are who through 
constant work along certain lines have 
unconsciously become “cranks” on these 
subjects. 

I believe that MusICAL AMERICA has 
done much in promoting American music, 
especially American teaching. However, 
I fear the matter of criticisms has been 
overlooked. Since this matter has now 
been brought before the public this 
would seem an opportune time to open a 
war on the unjust critics. Perhaps other 


music editors and critics will have some- 
thing to say on the subject, 
S. DUFFIELD HOPKINS, JR. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., 





Critics and the Criticised 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

It was with the keenest interest that I 
read Mr. Freund’s able and judicious 
editorial on “Critics,” in the November 
14th issue of MusIcCAL AMERICA. In a 
lucid and fair manner he has set forth 
the pros and cons of the subject as it 
pertains to newspaper criticism, more 
especially, and has pointed out the diffi- 
culties in the way of satisfactory ad- 
justment. All that Mr. Freund says is 
undoubtedly true, and leads me through 
your Open Forum to voice my apprecia- 
tion, and submit a few ideas from the 
standpoint of one of that class upon 
whom the self-styled critic delights to 
prey. 

Criticism of the right sort cannot be 
dispensed with; it should be welcomed by 
the artist as a stimulus to advancement 
no less than by the public as a moulder 
of opinion. Though the question whether 
criticism may be of an objective or en- 
tirely subjective character is too involved 
for discussion within the present limits 
it may be safely assumed that the theo- 
ries of Taine, Sainte-Beuve’ and Brune- 
tiére have no place in our average news- 
paper and magazine criticisms, which are 
nothing if not of the subjective or im- 
pressionistic school of Anatole France, 
who somewhat in the following fashion 
tersely expresses his views: 

“Frankly, gentlemen, I shall now dis- 
cuss myself with reference to Goethe.” 

Needless to say, on the horizon of 
every artist beginning a career, the 
critic looms large owing to his command 
of public attention, and because of that, 
his almost unlimited power for good or 
evil; I think it may be granted that the 
self-respecting artist is able to point to 
some years of preparation, to an art 
rounded by more or less general culture, 
before he feels himself ready to stand 
forth and show what he can do. When 
this time comes the thought naturally 
arises, who are to be my judges, what is 
the extent of preparation and breadth of 
understanding of those who are to pass 
upon my work, what is the training of 
the critics themselves sent to listen to 
my playing of Brahms or Beethoven, or 
my interpretation of Wolf or Duparc? 
What credentials can they show? Has 
their choice of profession been one of de- 
liberate selection, through culture, un- 
usual aptitude and liberality of judg- 
ment, or has it been with them, to para- 
phrase a famous line of Pope: 

“Reporters first, turned critics next, to 
prove plain fools at last?” 

Long experience, some will say, in 
listening to those already “arrived,” and 
its consequent familiarity with com- 
posers. But have we a sufficiently well 
defined standard of art to make this ex- 
perience and comparison alone a founda- 
tion for critical judgment? Again, is it 
possible for one man to qualify as expert 
on the orchestra, piano, violin, to say 
nothing of the much vexed question of 
vocal art? There is evidently no fixed 
standard, as witness the disagreement 
amongst the critics themselves. 

“C’est un narcisse qui se mire dans son 
encrier.” Therefore, in order that these 
impressions be of value, it becomes a 
stern necessity that the critic possess 
himself of the widest culture attainable, 
that he realizes his responsibility to the 
artist and public, that he not only know 
enough to recognize merit where merit 
is due, irrespective of reputation or ad- 
vertisement, but that he have the courage 
to proclaim it. If himself lacking in art 
expression, he should at any rate culti- 
vate the discernment and liberality of 
thought that great art brings, in order 
that his criticism reflect a personality of 
some moment, and help towards forming 
an objective standard for future artist 
and critic as well. 

Otherwise, may be applied to him the 
caustic remark of Lichtenberg: “When 
a monkey looks into a mirror, a prophet 
cannot look out.” 

BENTLEY 

New York, November 16. 
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An Opportunity That American Com- 
posers Overlooked 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


So much has been written for and 
‘ claimed in the support of the American 
will notice my 


, and with all the force of your own 
rge, public support behind it, I trust 
not without result. ; 
The National Federation of Music 
Clubs is to hold its fourth biennial fes- 
tival at Los Angeles, Cal., in 1915, and 
in connection with that festival it has 
instituted a prize competition in four 
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yp Class I, for = —— yn 
as ony or sympho poem; 

II, > ark for festival chorus for chil- 
dren’s (or women’s) voices with orches- 
tral accompaniment; Class III, a piano 
solo given by women of the Federated 
Clubs, and IV, a special — for 
a sacred quartet with organ. Fed- 
eration did me the honor to appoint me 
the chairman of a jury of award cover- 
ing Class II, the work for festival chorus 
of children’s or women’s voices and or- 
chestra. The other two jurors chosen 
were the well-known choral conductors, 
Emil Mollenhauer, of Boston, and Harri- 
son Wild, of Chicago. 

As this award was to be made in the 
Autumn of 1914 and the various works 
to be submitted before September 1, I 
had looked forward to a month of con- 
siderable study and thought covering the 
many works that were to be sent in in 
the class. aw given for this work 
was to be $300 in cash, a public per- 
formance under the best possible au- 
spices with chorus, soloist and orchestra 
at the festival, and, of course, a very 
considerable prestige and the best pos- 
sible introduction of the work to the 
American music public. 

You may imagine my surprise when 
at the end of the time allotted for the 
submitting of the various compositions, 
only two works were turned over to the 
jury for consideration, and neither of 
these was deemed by a single member of 


’ the jury as worthy of the prize. In 


other words, here was a really important 
opportunity for composers of talent 
throughout America to write a work for 
which there is a genuine demand and a 
ready and successful sale, such work, if 
successful, to be rewarded with a very 
handsome money prize and the very bes! 
possible public production, and yet so 
inadequately owas this competition 
brought to the attention of American 
composers that, as I say, only two of the 
many hundred composers who could have 
written in this vein took the trouble to 
submit compositions. 

Surely an opportunity like this would 
not have been wasted, and success, both 
in money and reputation, have had to 
remain entirely unrewarded, if the sup- 
port and — of a journal such as 
yours had been called in to help the 
project. Can you not bring your own 
influence to bear on all future competi- 
tions of this character so that they may 
at least worthily be brought to the notice 
of American composers? I personally 
know of at least ten men who could have 
written a work for this competition that 
would have been worthy of the prize, and 
it seems a pity that so excellent a chance 
should have been lost by so incomplete a 
handling of the competition itself. 

Trusting that I may call upon the 
friendliness of your reading columns for 
this letter, believe me, with all cordial 
greetings, ever cc yours, 

ICTOR HARRIS. 

New York, November 13, 1914. 





Neutrality in Art 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Whatever be the cause in the Euro- 
pean war or by whom provoked, the es- 
sential factor is not who is to blame, but 
what will be the aftermath, and without 
attempting to discuss the various phases 
of an inexhaustible subject, there is one 
fact that stands out prominently—neu- 
trality in art must be preserved. Art is 
not individual, but universal. Whatever 
be the outcome of the present struggle, 
European art ought not to be affected. 
It is inadvisable to be clannish on the 
question of art. , 

In America we are peculiarly depend- 
ent upon foreign music and it would be 
ridiculous, no matter what views we may 
have, to allow those views to influence 
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our attitude towards a great and noble 


art. . 

It will be more difficult for Germans, 
Frenchmen, Russians, Englishmen, Bel- 
gians and Austrians to preserve this 
spirit of neutrality. It will not be diffi- 
cult for Americans. As usual, during 
the season, there will be musical works 
by composers representing the nations 
at war as well as artists from those na- 
tions to interpret them. It is impera- 
tive that America assume the lead in art 
neutrality. 

It is further desirable that Germans 
and Frenchmen, Austrians and Russians 
in this country view the art of each 
others’ nations just as if these countries 
were not bearing arms against each 
other, and dismiss all thought of the con- 
flict during the hours allotted to music. 
Many of these musicians are affiliated 
with us; therefore, they should not ham- 
per their interests by severing pleasant 
relations with their neighbors. Only by 
adhering to artistic unity will America 
be able to preserve art from the sad fate 
of business and commerce. 

The art of Europe must be preserved 
for future generations, and, although 
some may claim that military success is 
paramount to the preservation of art 
treasures, the time will come when their 
offspring—if not they themselves—must 
surely repent. No one has a right to 


destro for art is for all. The crea- 
tor we AT sae for himself or for his 
pos” but for all countries and for 
posterity. ty 


Art should not be subject to demoli- 
tion or plunder. The present attitude to- 
wards works of art in Europe is cer- 
tainly barbaric. Neutrality in art is the 
one safeguard, and neutrality in art can 
come only when art is so 7, ven- 
erated as to preclude all possibility of 
its being subjected to vandalism. For- 
tunately music is a form of art that can- 
not be mutilated or demolished. The 
spirit of music however can. It is of 

greatest importance then that we 
preserve a strict ea thereby 
guard inst any encroachment on this 
side. e future of music depends large- 
ly upon how it is accepted now while 
national animosity rankles in we 
hearts. If kept neutral, music will 
emerge triumphant; otherwise it will 
have to undergo a process of regenera- 
tion which only time can achieve. 

HELENE KOELLING. 
New York, Nov. 4, 1914. 





Another Chapter Closed in “Opera in 
English” Controversy 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


Judging b ur editorial of October 
29, entitled aur. Spaeth’s Argument,” I 
have become involved in a purely im- 
aginary controversy. When you criti- 
cized my comment on the English version 
of “La Traviata,” given at the Century 
Opera House, I naturally assumed that 
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The New York Verdict: 


Lovers of pure bel canto singing who were not present at Caroline Hudson- 


-Alexander’s New York recital missed a particularly satisfying opportunity 


to enjoy that fine art. Her audience heard a sterling demonstration of well 
ordered breath control, skilful gradations of volume, finely woven pianissimi 
and the other niceties of style which go to make up bel canto.—Musical 
America, Nov. 7. 

It is a well-schooled voice, and the singer uses it with matured intelligence 
and judgment—New York Times, Oct. 30. 

Mrs. Alexander, who sang a programme of approved composers, had a 
good and well-trained voice, agreeable and properly governed rather than 
sensational. Her interpretation of Mozart and Bach established the fact 
that she had excellent schooling—New York Telegram, Oct. 30. 

. Mme. Hudson-Alexander’s song recital at Aeolian Hall last night brought 
a day of much music to a pleasant conclusion—New York Herald, Oct. 30. 


Mme. Hudson-Alexander revealed qualities, vocal and interpretative, 
worthy of more attention than the exigencies of a day overcrowded with 
musical incidents permit—New York Press, Oct. 30. 

In a group of German lieder from Schubert and Schumann she displayed 
a good knowledge of lieder singing, particularly in the quiet “Nacht und 
Traume” of Schubert and Schumann’s “Mondnacht.”—New York Herald, 
Oct. 30. 

Her voice is of great strength and flexibility. Especially praiseworthy was 
Mme. Hudson-Alexander in Schubert and Schumann songs.—New York 
Revue, Nov. I. 

Mme. Hudson-Alexander’s greatest asset is her apparent feeling for the 
content of the song and her attempt .to give the emotional expression.— 
New York World, Oct. 30. 

Caroline Hudson-Alexander, a soprano with a high, clear voice, legato 
style and a real pianissimo—New York Evening Sun, Oct. 30. 


The Cleveland Verdict: 


She gave a group of old airs, German classics, modern French songs 
and American and English songs. She possesses a voice of an unusually 
clear and vibrant soprano quality and she used it to excellent effect in the 
interpretation of her widely varying numbers. There was not a number on 
the program which was not marked with a sincere artistry—Cleveland News, 
Oct. 23. 

The program was made up with the apparent intention of exhibiting Mrs. 
Alexander’s capability as an interpreter of songs. In this the recitalist suc- 
ceeded splendidly. Her powerful voice was of beautiful resonance, especially 
in the Schumann numbers, in which she achieved her most impressive dra- 
matic effects. The sustaining power of some of: the notes in the upper 
register was remarkable.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

She has a beautiful soprano voice, clear as a bell, powerful and yet 
particularly pleasing in the soft and long sustained phrases of many selec- 
tions that found their way into her program last night—The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Oct. 23. 

The program presented was one of varied interest, including old airs, 
German, French and modern English and American songs. All were inter- 
pgeten with vocal clarity and refined technical finish—Cleveland Press. 

ct. 23. 

Since leaving Cleveland, Madame Alexander has grown steadily in artistry, 
and now stands in the front rank of American recitalists. Her voice is so 
perfect that one might call it classic—Cleveland Town Topics, Oct. 23. 
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you were entering the lists in defense of 
opera in English. Therefore, I was care- 
ful, in my answer, to state my exact 
position in the matter. 

It now appears that you were not 
arguing in aves of translated opera, 
but merely objecting to my special em- 
phasis on “La Traviata.” Yet I still in- 
sist that this opera represents an argu- 
ment against translations, and that simi- 
lar arguments are provided by “Lucia,” 
‘Rigoletto,” “Il Trovatore,” “Louise” 
and many others. If your line of rea- 
oning is carried out to its logical con- 
-lusion it denies the artistic value of any 
of these operas. Why, then, emphasize 
cheir faults by translation? 

I had hoped that this question of 
opera in English might be brought for- 
ward _— for an intelligent and per- 
:aps a final discussion. But as you have 
patently avoided the issue, it is useless 
to continue the argument. 

One or two points, however, in your 
editorial of October 29, still require a 
passing comment. Speaking of my 
“axiomatic” propositions, you say that 
you “are not aware that translated opera 
was ever considered desirable in any 
quarters for any other motive than that 
of intelligibility.” It is true that such a 
proposition seems self-evident, but surely 
you must realize that much has been 
said and written about the beauty of the 
English language and its qualities as a 
medium for song. The foreign custom 
of singing opera in the vernacular (as 
though one artistic crime excused an- 
other) and finally patriotic pride and 
prejudice—all by people who _ never 
stopped to think that intelligibility is 
the one and only reason for a transiation 
of any kind. 

My “assumption” of the “more re- 
silient imagination” of the Latins is not 
at all “arbitrary.” It is absolutely 
proved by the very operas we are dis- 
cussing, for they could never have at- 
tained their popularity if their listeners 
had been constantly aware of textual 
banalities. To say that my description 
of “Louise” as “a strain even to the 
Latin imagination” contradicts my pre- 
vious statement is mere quibbling. The 
Latin imagination may well overcome all 
the handicaps of the commonplace and 
still find the process more difficult in 
some operas than in others. 

.Finally, you dignify my passing anal- 
ogy of the “poetical vocabulary” of the 
English language with the title “yet an- 
other theory.” It would be difficult to 
bring convincing proofs to the support 
of either side of this minor question. My 
only contention is that English poetry is 
more apt to insist on special “poetical 
terms” than the Italian or the French. 
In fact, there are many words and 
phrases absolutely debarred from the 
better classes of English verse. The 
same can hardly be said of the Latin 
languages. If you consider this “theory” 
of sufficient importance (although, as I 
say, it was advanced merely as an illus- 
tration of the difference between the 
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Latin and the Anglo-Saxon imagination 
I am ready to support my statement wi 
quotations and examples. 

All this, however, will be a mere waste 
of time and space if, as you say, you are 
not really trying to defend “opera in 
English.” Yours “— truly, 

IGMUND SPAETH. 

New York, Nov. 7, 1914. 





German Music in London 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Before your “Mephisto” commences 
his musings, would it not be advisable 
for him first to ascertain the truth or 
otherwise of the information he proposes 
to muse over? In your issue of Septem- 
ber 19, he says that “in England, and 
especially in London, no German music 


is any longer tolerated.” Yet in the same 


issue of your paper, apropos of the Lon- 
don Promenade Concerts, your London 
correspondent writes that “on Monday 
the usual Wagner evening will be given.” 
“Mephisto” concludes his little tirade 
with the following: “If the English can- 
not get even with the Germans on sea or 
on land, it seems a pretty hard thing that 
they should abolish the music of the poor 
German composers,” etc., etc. 

This, apart from its being in bad 
taste, has the additional discredit of be- 
ing untrue, and as I take it that your 
subscribers buy their MUSICAL AMERICA 
for its valued musical ideas and opin- 
ions, and not for any contributor’s pri- 
vate views on general matters, such as 
the war, it seems a not unreasonable 
thing to ask “Mephisto” to confine his 
musings to authentic musical news. 

Yours truly, 
HENRY E. Spry. 

“Coriolan,” Nth Fitzroy, 

Melbourne, Australia, 

October 22, 1914. 

[The statement with regard to the gen- 
eral abolition of the performance of Ger- 
man music in London appeared in all the 
leading American papers. It referred 
particularly to the performance of such 
music in hotels, cafés, by bands, etc., etc. 
Evidently Mr. Spry does not know that 
a meeting of English musicians under 
the presidency of Sir Edward Elgar was 
held in London with special reference to 
this very question and with regard to 
the non-employment of German musi- 
cians.—Editor MUSICAL AMERICA.] 





Scores the “Imitation” Method 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Permit me to reply to J. Massell’s 
“Suggestion as to Examining Teachers 
in Singing” in your number of Novem- 
ber 14th. 

J. Massell (I do not know with what 
title to precede the name, Miss, Mrs. or 
Mr.) wishes to establish as to teaching 
singing an utterly outworn element in 
educational methods—an element that 
evolution is compelling us to banish from 
all other departments of education—the 
“Imitation” method. This may be well 
enough for birds, but for thinking human 
beings in the present stages of social 
development, it is “pour rire.” 

The great teachers of the past would 
indignantly resent the intimation that 
they taught by “imitation,” and yet in 
that past there was one great teacher 
with two or three great pupils to a 
generation. To-day everybody desires to 
sing—not in imitation of this or that 
authority, but out of individual initia- 
tive, genius or talent. Such individual 
can be successfully trained only upon 
scientific principles, which principles are 
no respectors of persons; and every 
teacher should be required to have a 
knowledge of these principles and to use 
them in teaching, instead of demonstrat- 
ing his own ability to sing in his own 
petty, personal, limited way. 

Can the greatest singers be imitated 
by even the greatest students? One 


might listen to a Caruso, an Amato, a 
Schumann-Heink forever, and 


_utterly unable to imitate his ie her 


breath-control, tone-production or pho- 
netic perfection of enunciation. 
J. Massell goes through a long list of 
“musts” for a teacher of singing that 
no examination could possibly cover— 
then lumps all these in one “must” as to 
assing an examination in singing be- 
ore a board of famous singers (7). 
Could there be a more complete reductio 
ad absurdum? ‘ait : 
If the point in standardizing the voice 
teaching profession is to eliminate the 
fakir—and there is no other point worthy 
of consideration—the only way to ac- 
complish this is to demand of the teacher 
a thorough knowledge of the three 
sciences upon which voice depends, 
breathing, tone-production and phonetics. 
Such knowledge can be applied to all 
degrees of human faculty; and no fakir 
could stand up against such a test. Be- 
sides no teacher can possibly teach any- 
thing else—there is nothing else to be 
taught. All of the rest of singing de- 
pends upon the native faculty and equip- 
ment of the pupil, physical, mental, 
artistic. - ALICE GROFF. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 13, 1914. 





Approves Editorial on “Critics” 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


I read with keen interest and appre- 
ciation the splendid editorial on “Critics” 
in the issue of November 14 of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 

I am called upon to write criticisms of 
oratorios, recitals, etc., given here by 
prominent Philadelphia singers and 
musicians. I am therefore in a position 
to appreciate the thoughts brought 
forth in the editorial. 

Why do not more critics write their 
criticisms “constructively,” as pointed 
out in the editorial? Why do they not 
write a plain, straightforward and abso- 
lutely unprejudiced account of what took 
place at the concert or opera? Not to 
do so is to show their weakness, both in 
respect to their art and their personal 
character. 

It is an extreme test for a critic when 
one of his personal friends sings or plays 
in a concert when he or she is not in 
good form, or does not reach the stand- 
ard set by the other artists. In his 
criticism shall the critic tell the truth 
about the artist? To do so may break 
a friendship. Or shall he unjustly praise 
the artist? To do this lowers the stand- 


’ ing of his criticism, his paper, and even 


himself, in the eyes of the public. 

In writing a criticism I personally try 
to forget all friendships, prejudices, and 
even self, and write a straightforward 
account of what took place. However, 
I aim to avoid adverse criticism unless 
the artist is plainly deficient, in which 
case I endeavor to speak of the short- 
comings sympathetically and always seek 
the reason or cause of the failure. All 
this the public has a right to know. 

To say that So-and-So assisted in a 
concert and then speak no further of the 
artist is, I believe, one of the best ways 
to dispose of those artists who are be- 
low standard—the “small fry,” as Mr. 
Krehbiel unjustly terms them. In this 
way the public is not deceived, nor are 
unpleasant feelings incurred by the artist 
or manager. 

How little fitted would be a “perpetual 
crank” for the position of a critic. Yet 
how many critics there are who through 
constant work along certain lines have 
unconsciously become “cranks” on these 
subjects. : 

I believe that MusicaL AMERICA has 
done much in promoting American music, 
especially American teaching. However, 
I fear the matter of criticisms has been 
overlooked. Since this matter has now 
been brought before the public this 
would seem an opportune time to open a 
war on the unjust critics. Perhaps other 


music editors and critics will have some- 
thing to say on, the subject. 
HoPpkKINsS, JR. 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., 


Critics and the Criticised 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

It was with the keenest interest that I 
read Mr. Freund’s able and judicious 
editorial on “Critics,” in the November 
14th issue of MusicaAL AMERICA. In a 
lucid and fair manner he has set forth 
the pros and cons of the subject as it 
pertains to newspaper criticism, more 
especially, and has pointed out the diffi- 
culties in the way of satisfactory ad- 
justment. All that Mr. Freund says is 
undoubtedly true, and leads me through 
your Open Forum to voice my apprecia- 
tion, and submit a few ideas from the 
standpoint of one of that class upon 
whom the self-styled critic delights to 





prey. 

Criticism of the right sort cannot be 
dispensed with; it should be welcomed by 
the artist as a stimulus to advancement 
no less than by the public as a moulder 
of opinion. Though the question whether 
criticism may be of an objective or en- 
tirely subjective character is too involved 
for discussion within the present limits 
it may be safely assumed that the theo- 
ries of Taine, Sainte-Beuve and Brune- 
tiére have no place in our average news- 
paper and magazine criticisms, which are 
nothing if not of the subjective or im- 
pressionistic school of Anatole France, 
who somewhat in the following fashion 
tersely expresses his views: 

“Frankly, gentlemen, I shall now dis- 
cuss myself with reference to Goethe.” 

Needless to say, on the horizon of 
every artist beginning a career, the 
critic looms large owing to his command 
of public attention, and because of that, 
his almost unlimited power for good or 
evil; I think it may be granted that the 
self-respecting artist is able to point to 
some years of preparation, to an art 
rounded by more or less general culture, 
before he feels himself ready to stand 
forth and show what he can do. When 
this time comes the thought naturally 
arises, who are to be my judges, what is 
the extent of preparation and breadth of 
understanding of those who are to pass 
upon my work, what is the training of 
the critics themselves sent to listen to 
my playing of Brahms or Beethoven, or 
my interpretation of Wolf or Duparc? 
What credentials can they show? Has 
their choice of profession been one of de- 
liberate selection, through culture, un- 
usual aptitude and liberality of judg- 
ment, or has it been with them, to para- 
phrase a famous line of Pope: 

“Reporters first, turned critics next, to 
prove plain fools at last?” 

Long experience, some will say, in 
listening to those already “arrived,” and 
its consequent familiarity with com- 
posers. But have we a sufficiently well 
defined standard of art to make this ex- 
perience and comparison alone a founda- 
tion for critical judgment? Again, is it 
possible for one man to qualify as expert 
on the orchestra, piano, violin, to say 
nothing of the much vexed question of 
vocal art? There is evidently no fixed 
standard, as witness the disagreement 
amongst the critics themselves. 

“C’est un narcisse qui se mire dans son 
encrier.” Therefore, in order that these 
impressions be of value, it becomes a 
stern necessity that the critic possess 
himself of the widest culture attainable, 
that he realizes his sr, marge to the 
artist and public, that he not only know 
enough to recognize merit where merit 
is due, irrespective of reputation or ad- 
vertisement, but that he have the courage 
to proclaim it. If himself lacking in art 
expression, he should at any rate culti- 
vate the discernment and liberality of 
thought that great art brings, in order 
that his criticism reflect a personality of 
some moment, and help towards forming 
an objective standard for future artist 
and critic as well. - 

Otherwise, may be applied to him the 
caustic remark of Lichtenberg: “When 
a monkey looks into a mirror, a prophet 
cannot look out.” 

BENTLEY NICHOLSON. 

New York, November 16. 
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Invaluable, Says Dr. Muck, in Cultivating an Instinctive Feeling 
for the Dramatic Point or Climax—Boston Symphony 
Leader Not Optimistic .as to Recent Developments in 








New York 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, November 7, 1914. 


R. KARL MUCK has been inter- 

viewed by the writer, and, as he is 
not altogether an easy man to interview, 
just at this time, I take pride in the 
achievement. When I talked with the 
Doctor, he had recently exchanged a desk 
in the war office at Berlin for the study 
in Symphony Hall, where a wonderfully 
quiet, thickly carpeted room, with a desk 
and a table and two pianos and a chair 
or two and a few scores suggested any- 
thing but an atmosphere European. 
When I remarked upon this delightful 
calm and seclusion, and the conducive- 
ness of the atmosphere Bostonian to 
study and elevation of the soul, he 


grunted and muttered—never mind what 
he muttered! It had to do with the rela- 
tive qualities of the two retreats, and I 
have agreed to keep all that to myself. 
However, I can asure our dear readers 
that Dr. Muck is something of a con- 
versationalist, even in the comparatively 
newly acquired English language, and 
I’ll recite a few of the things that he said 
on matters of more immediate musical 
importance. 

Speaking of his experience as a con- 
ductor, Dr. Muck mentioned that experi- 
ence with an operatic orchestra was 
simply invaluable to the conductor of 
symphonic music. “You must first ex- 
amine any given composition, with a view 
to discovering what we may call its dra- 
matic point. Whatever the work is, 
whatever its school or its period, it has 
its apex, its climatic feature’—I am 
quoting the Doctor in effect, not literally. 
He continued, “With the operatic con- 
ductor of experience this becomes in- 
stinctive far more quickly than with the 
conductor who has had experience only in 
the concert hall. The constant habit, 
moreover, of making each phrase plastic 
in the orchestra and illuminative of 
action and dialogue, of conducting in 
such a way that the orchestra becomes 
as eloquent and as fluent in its expression 
as any soloist on the stage—this is sure 
to develop the modern conductor as no 
other kind of training can.” 

He was looking over a new score of 
Jean Sibelius, and I asked him about his 
novelties. These will include ballet music 
by Stravinsky. He thought Stravinsky 
remarkable as a colorist, but saw no 
great constructive genius in Russia any 
more than he saw any movement of great 
importance for the future of musical 
composition in any country at this time. 
Did he like the “Five Orchestral Pieces” 
of Schoenberg? “They want to hear 
them,” he said, and nothing more on 
Schoenberg. There seemed to be more 
hope of Schelderup’s symphonic poem, or 
“symphonic drama,” as it is called by the 
composer, after Ibsen’s “Brand.” 
Schelderup lives in Germany, and com- 
poses there. He is a Norwegian, two of 
whose pieces, when Dr. Muck performed 
them at a symphony concert five years 
ago, excited some attention. Schelderu 
has had for years a grim struggle wit 
poverty, and now gives lessons for a liv- 
ing, composing in the smaller hours for 
he good of his soul. He is not over- 
popular or successful, for he refuses ad- 
herence to the Schoenberg party, or the 
Reger party, or the Strauss contingent, 
or anyone of the numerous musical 
cliques which rival each other in the 


German cities. “He will be only 


Schelderup.” 
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Dr. Muck shares the feeling of many 





that musical composition in Europe, and 
perhaps art in general, has not n in 
the healthiest or the most productive 
stage during the last twenty years. 
Weariness, affectation, technical elabora- 
tion, at the expense of genuineness and 
sincerity of expression, a very perceptible 
ultra-refinement, “feminism” of spirit 
were to be noticed in the literature and 
art of all of the countries which had led 
in musical development during the last 
century. He said that he believed the 
war could not fail to have, in the end, 
a strongly beneficial influence upon the 
artistic production of the civilized world. 
The primal verities would be felt once 
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more. Simplicity, sincerity, music which 
appears because it must appear, music 
which is farthest from fad or the desire 
for pecuniary gain, may reasonably be 
anticipated. And he broke off: “But 
what is the use? Who will want music 
for the next hundred years in Europe? 
They will want houses, and food. Where 
will it end?” 

Where, indeed? For amusement’s 
sake, I asked him whether he shared the 
opinion of some astute individuals who 
had figured, and published their figur- 
ings, that Nietzsche was responsible for 
the war spirit of the German people. It 
did amuse him. “Nietzsche? What do 
they know about Nietzsche? If they 
know anything, they know that Nietzsche 
was a fad in philosophy twenty years 
ago. As long as the world endures there 
will be hundreds of men of secondary 
talent, such as his, who will all have their 
day. To-day those who follow ‘the latest 
thing’ in philosophy talk about Bergson 
and Eucken. To-morrow it will be some- 
one else. In the present convulsion, you 
will see Bergson and Eucken disappear 
in their turn. Nietzsche is already dis- 
appearing. He had a hard enough time. 
We need not blame him for this war and 
its endless calamities and its mountains 
of hatred. . . .” But Dr. Muck was 
getting serious again! 
OLIN DOWNES. 
‘ 





Dr. Stewart Appointed San Diego’s 
Official Organist 
SAN FRANcIscO, Nov. 5.—Dr. H. J. 


Stewart has been appointed official 
organist at San Diego, and will preside 
at the magnificent instrument presented 
to the city by John D. Spreckles. The 
organ will be used daily during the 
Panama-California Exposition, and it 
will remain a permanent addition to San 
Diego’s musical attraction after the ex- 
position has closed. One unique feature 
of the new organ is that the recitals will 
be given to an audience seated in the 
open air. Dr. Stewart will dedicate the 
new instrument on January 1, the day 
on which the exposition is formally 
opened. 


Gadski Gives First Recital of Ann 
Arbor Series 


ANN ARBOR, MIcH., Nov. 14.—The first 
number on the pre-festival Choral Union 
concert series at Ann Arbor was Mme. 
Gadski’s recital recently in Hill Audi- 
torium. Mme. Gadski was greeted by 
a capacity house. She was in excel- 
lent voice and her program was delight- 
fully given. She was obliged to respond 
to several encores. Walter G. Charm- 
bury, who played the accompaniments 
and also appeared in solo numbers, add- 
ed much to the evening’s entertainment. 
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Conditions Aid Her Work 
—Leon Rains Her 
Teacher 


Sue Harvard, the Pittsburgh concert 
soprano, has sent word to friends in this 


country of her safety in Dresden, Ger- 
many, where she is studying with Leon 
Rains, the American teacher. 

“T have decided to remain in Dresden 
the entire Winter,” she writes, “and to 
continue my studies with Mr. Rains, re- 
turning to America next Spring with 
my oratorio répertoire greatly increased, 
as well as with many new arias and 
songs which I shall use for concert and 
recital work in the Fall. 

“In a way this war has been rather 
an advantage than a detriment to stud- 
ents here; at least, I have found it so. 
There is very little going on, the people 
being in no state of mind for pleasure of 
any sort, many of their dear ones being 
in the field as well as many already 
S: .crificed. Therefore one can devote 
one’s entire time and attention to study. 
I am _ more than pleased with the prog- 
ress I have made since I began work- 
ing with Mr. Rains. When I came 
abroad it was my intention to stay six 
months, but my enthusiasm has grown 
to such an extent that I shall remain the 
full year with my present ‘meister.’ I 
have received an excellent offer to go 
into opera, but as I have established 
myself as a concert singer in America 

I shall continue along that line. 

“Living expenses here I find about the 
same as in America with the exception 
of New York, which, of course, is more 
expensive. The articles concerning the 
dangers and pitfalls besetting American 
girls studying abroad are, like the war 
reports you have received from Ger- 


SUE HARVARD A STUDENT IN DRESDEN 
Pittsburgh Soprano Finds War | | ai | 





Sue Harvard, the Pittsburgh Concert So- 
prano, and Her American Teacher, 
Leon Rains, with Whom She Is Study- 
ing in Dresden 


many’s enemies, greatly exaggerated. I 
have been here now five months, and in 
that time have traveled considerably 
alone and at all times have received the 
courtesies due a lady. 

“Last week during my stay in Berlin 
I had the pleasure of singing in the 
home of Emil Paur, formerly conductor 
of the Berlin Royal Opera and Boston 
and Pittsburgh orchestras, from whom 
I received the greatest encouragement.” 





MME. KRUEGER’S ACTIVITY 





Soprano Makes Varied Appearances in 
Vicinity of New York 


Mme. Adele Krueger, the soprano, was 
the soloist at a concert given in Carnegie 
Hall recently for the benefit of the Ger- 
man Red Cross, when over $1,300 was 
netted for the charity. On October 29, 
Mme. Krueger sang at St. Petri Luth- 
eran Church, New York, and November 
4 at the German Club, Staten Island. 

Other engagements for Mme. Krueger 
this month include a concert November 
14 at the Parish House of the German 
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Lutheran Evangelical Church, Staple- 
ton, S. I., for the benefit of the German 
and Austrian war sufferers in America. 
Mme. Krueger will sing for the New 
York Arion Society, Mr. Kapp conductor, 
and on November 27 at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, at a benefit concert for St. Mark’s 

Hospital. Early in December she will 
sing for the German Authors’ Club at 
the Hotel Astor. 





MISS BERG’S COACH SUES 





Vocal Teacher Seeks Pay for Training 
Railroad President’s Daughter 


Suit was filed in the Supreme Court 
of New York on November 9 by Mme. 
Maya Mercedes Ranzenberg, a_ vocal 
teacher, against Louis S. Berg, president 
of the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago 
Railroad, who, the plaintiff claims, owes 
her for services rendered his daughter, 
Marie Frances Berg, who studied in 
Europe for grand opera for several 
years. 

The plaintiff alleges that she was in- 
duced to leave a position paying $175 a 
month to become musical coach and man- 
ager for Miss Berg at the same salary 
and expenses. The plaintiff further de- 
clares that she rendered services for two 
months, when the “actions and behavior” 
of Marie Frances Berg made it impos- 
sible for her to continue. She sues for 
two months salary of $484 with $413 
expenses. 

In a suit brought here in Miss Berg’s 
behalf about three years ago against C. 
de Macchi, a vocal teacher with offices 
in the Metropolitan Opera House, Miss 
Berg testified that she paid $3,000 to De 
Macchi on his agreement to make her 
an opera star. She says he failed, and 
she sued for $7,200, which included the 
$3,000 and also $1,500 for costumes and 
$2,700 as her share of the receipts of a 
grand opera performance in Italy. 





Georgette Leblanc-Maeterlinck was to 
have returned to the Paris Opéra 
Comique this season to create the name 
part in the opera Albert Wolff has 
made of Maurice Maeterlinck’s “Sister 
Beatrice.” 





The City Club of Cleveland has re- 
ceived word that the Century Opera Com- 
pany will give a week of opera in that 
city some time in February. 


THE WEBER 


HE human voice at its best is the 
very height of perfection in musical 


tone production. 


To equal this 


wonderful quality is the ideal of makers 
of musical instruments. 
Of course the character of a piano tone 


cannot be absolutely vocal. 


But the in- 


spiring beauty of the Weber tone can 
only be compared with the perfection of 
the voice of a Caruso or a Melba. 


There is a wonderful evenness of seale, 
a volume that is astounding—a vibrant, 
magnetic, appealing quality. And the 
rich, sonorous notes breathe forth from 
the instrument with the smoothness and 
freedom of organ tones. 

Certainly the beauty and perfection of 
the Weber “voice” is unequalled in pres- 
ent-day piano. making art. 


THE WEBER PIANO COMPANY 
AHOLIAN HALL 


29-31-33 West 42nd Si., 


‘BOSTON PIANIST’S SUCCESS 





Alice McDowell Proves Her Artistry in 
Massachusetts Recital 


Alice McDowell, Young Boston Pianist 


Boston, Nov. 7.—Alice McDowell, the 
talented young pianist of Boston, and 
Bessie Talbot Salmon, soprano, gave a 
highly creditable program of music be- 
fore the West Newton Music Club, on 
November 2. Miss McDowell in her ar- 
tistic and authoritative renditions of 
Chopin’s Impromptu ITI, Schumann’s “In 
Der Nacht,” Stcherbatcheff’s “En Pas- 
sant L’Eau” and: Smetana’s “Am See- 
gestade” proved herself to be a pianist of 
sound schooling and of Aontind ng style. 
Miss Salmon gave pleasure, both through 





New York City 





her interpretation and her voice, in her 
groups of English, French and German 
songs. 

Miss McDowell is a recent addition to 


the concert platform. She completed an 


advance course of work with the late 
Giuseppe Buonamici, in Florence, and 
Mme. Teresa Carreno, in Berlin, which 
was preceded by serious study with 
Carlo Buonamici of Boston. Aside from 
her personal classes, Miss McDowell is a 
member of the faculty at the Fox-Buona- 
mici School of Pianoforte Playing in 
Boston. W. Hz L. 





Mignon Nevada, Emma _ Nevada’s 
daughter, has been singing in London. 
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SCHOOLS AND STUDIOS 


| e 
Galloway, oe sang numbers by Del has Jon much praised this season for 


A delightful musicale was given at the 
studio of Mme. Ella Backus-Behr on Sun- 
or afternoon, November 15, when Merle 
Tillotson Alcock, contralto, and Bechtel 
Alcock, tenor, gave the program with 
Mme. Backus-Behr. Mrs. Alcock, whose 
singing has elicited much favorable com- 
ment wherever she has sung, was in ex- 
cellent voice and sang German songs m4 
Franz and Schumann, as well as Englis 
songs by = and Kramer, with 
splendid results. In songs by Beethoven, 

trauss, Sinding, Cadman and Brans- 
combe Mr. Alcock made an excellent im- 

ression, joining with his wife in duets 

y Tschaikowsky and Dvorak. Mme. 
Backus-Behr played the accompaniments 
artistically and offered as solo pieces 
several by Rubinstein and of her own 
composition. 

x * * 


Four pupils of Dudley Buck appeared 
in “Hour of Music” at the Buck studios 
in Aeolian Hall on November 5. Louise 


—— 


CTS : 
|. IN-NEW YORK MUSIC pent foray par ae ete eghe 





with excellent results these days. Under 
the direction .of Helene Maigille,-.promi- 


York, this school is devoting its atten- 
tion to the preparation of vocal students 
for opera, concert and oratorio. Among 
the professional students of Mme. 
Mai is George Stuart Christie, who 


Riego, Beec n 
“Qmbra Leggeria” from “Dinorah,” 
Meyerbeer ; bert Gottschalk, tenor, 
sang songs by Tosti, Massenet, Bemberg, 


nald and the aria his singing of four Polish songs in “The 

Better Way” with Charlotte Walker. He 
repared these songs under Mme. 
aigille’s direction last Summer. Mme. 





Whelpley, Salter, La Forge, and Mat- Maigille announces that beginning next 
thews. Enrichetti Onelli, soprano, ‘was month musicales will be en at the 
heard in the Mascagni aria “Voi lo ool, at. 1 her pupils will be heard. 
sapete” and four other songs and Marie ~ She is also plan to sing in these pro- 


Morrisey, contralto, sang numbers by _ grams, as she is a firm believer in the 
Kiirsteiner, Ronald, Edgar Sco- — es ot being able to show the pupil 
field, baritone, was not able to appear, how to produce a tone by doing so him- 
owing to a professional engagement, and _ self. 


= place = a by Lat vane news 53 Aig Saar 
who sang the Prologue from “Pagliacci,” gas é 
Woodman’s “My heart is like a Garden iis “Lare’’ composed Oe Mae euie, 


Close” and Bruno Huhn’s “Invictus.” 7 

All the singers did splendid work and lis, baseo, ie filling © pomp ond 
were much applauded. gagement with the “Ireland as a Na- 
* * * a Lhe ig - i oaggre ag ba 
letely installed in its new quar- e exception of Mr. Eilis, each member 
mes, rg Went atchtr-nentnd Street. the of the quartet is a pupil of the Ziegler 
Helene Maigille American School of Bel Institute of Normal ne Ths of New 
Canto is conducting its Winter term Y0°rk and Philadelphia. e quartet 
scored an instant success on the opening 

night of this production. 

* * * 

Fay Foster, the gifted American com- 
poser, is doing considerable vocal teach- 
ing and coaching at her studios in West 
109th Street, New York, in addition to 
her creative work. Her success with sev- 
eral prominent singers, among them the 
German lieder singer, Alexander Heine- 
mann, has brought her into prominence. 
During the past week she has appeared 
as assisting artist with Hamish Mac- 
Kay, the Scottish baritone, at his recital 
at AZolian Hall, on Thursday evening, 
and also figured on the program of Percy 
Hemus’s recital on the following evening 


with a new song which she composed 


especially for the American singer. 


Soprano a 


Mme. Nana Genovese, the contralto, 
formerly of the Manhattan Opera Co., 
plans to give a musicale at her at- 
tractive studio apartment in the Metro- 





politan gee a, House Building, the latter 
part of the month. This will be one of a 


series of entertainments of this charac- 


ter which she will give monthly durin 

the season. During this month she wi 

be heard in aga <p Kingston, 
Peekskill, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Bridge- 
port, Conn., and New York City. Dur- 
ing December she will make a tour of 
the New England States and in January 
a Pennsylvania tour. 


i. ai 2 


At the studios of Mathilde McLewee 
and Vera Courtney in West Sixty-ninth 
Street, New York, a musicale was given 
on Sunday afternoon, November 15. 
Mme. McLewee sang Rossini’s “Una Voce 
Poco fa,” Bartlett's “A Dream” and 
songs by Hallett Gilberté in an artistic 
manner and Mme. Courtney a Massenet 
aria and a group of Gilberté songs with 
success. Songs w | Gilberté, Cadman, 
Mascagni were well presented by Har- 
old Stanley Fowler, tenor, while Al- 
mont Hart, baritone, was heard in a 
Schumann and Tosti group. Mrs. Gil- 
berté recited her own cycle of four 
poems, “The Year,” with a musical ac- 
companiment by her husband and an- 
other monologue, both in an admirable 
manner. Mr. Gilberté presided at the 
piano for his songs and contributed to 
the enjoyableness of the afternoon. F 
W. Riesberg was the accompanist for the 
other songs. 

* * x 


Annola Florence Wright, soprano 
gave a recital on November 5, in the 
studio of Joseph Baernstein Regneas. He: 
program was well made and carefully 
prepared. Four songs by Chapman 
evoked much cordial applause. The pro 
gram was repeated on November 17, for 
the benefit of the Day Nursery at the 
People’s Home _ Settlement. mberto 
Martucci was Miss Wright’s efficient ac 
companist. 

* * * 


In the last issue of MusicaAL AMERICA 
two names were incorrectly given in the 
account of- the engagements of two of 
Ellison Van Hoose’s pupils. The names 
of Mrs. W. D. Yone, contralto, should 
have read: Mrs. W. D. Gore, and the 
name of Coyle Fullar, tenor, should have 
appeared as Coyle Tullar. 





Boston Grand Opera Com- 
pany, Boston. Royal Opera 
Company, Covent Garden, 
London. Anglo - American 
Grand Opera Company, 
Paris. 
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” Photo. by Dover Studsos: Lonaon. 
SOME RECENT NOTICES: 


“Miss Sharlow’s voice was constantly rich in color, of that rare, indefinable 
lustrous quality, filled at the same moment with light and shadow, which makes 
the voice seem alive, even independently of the personality of the singer.”— 
Louisville Post, Oct. 20, 1914. 


“It was an unqualified triumph for Miss Sharlow. The audience was large, rep- 
resentative and responsive; they loved the singer—their singer—glowing in 
young pleasure and sweetness. No wonder the Bostonians were willing to 
forego Melba.”—Louisville Courier-Journal, Oct. 20, 1914. 

“So flawless was her technique and so confident and charming her manner that 
her hearers forgot they were listening to what might be called ‘a mere slip of 
a girl.” "—Louisville Times, Oct. 20, 1914. 

“She has a marvelous range, her tones are full, clear, and even and above 
everything, her voice possesses the quality of resonance to a marked degree.”— 
Louisville Herald, Oct. 20, 1914. 


Exclusive Management 
Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 














GITTELSON wouwnist 


IN AMERICA SEASON 1914-15 


A young American who has conquered with his art the great cities of 
Europe and who will appear in America thie season for his first tour. He Is 
already booked with the leading orchestras. 
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which the best teachers look and you 

have described the new Conover. But 
you have not done it justice until you have 
added this— Considering its excellence of 
workmanship, satisfying tone quality, and 
great durability, it is more moderately priced 
than any really great piano of today. 


N Sati the three qualities of a piano for 


Liberal allowance made you for your used piano. 
Write today for our art catalog and the details of 
our easy payment plan. 


The (able Company 


The world’s greatest manufacturers of Pianos and Inner Player Pianos 
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WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 W. 34th Street, NEW YORK 














Teacher of Florence Macbeth 
and many other prominent ar- 
tists and teachers. 
STUDIOS: Holland House 
143 Maida Vale, LONDON, -W. 




















OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF VOICE. Pupils taught from the beginning 
to the final preparation for the concert or operatic stage. 


Address: L. LILLY, Secretary, 6 East 81st St., New York 
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ZACH PLAYS NEW 
ROPARTZ SYMPHONY 


Novelty of St. Lo Louis Orchestra 
Concert — Marie Sundelius- 


a Charming Soloist 


St. Louis, Nov. 14.—The second pair 
of St. Louis Symphony concerts brought 
renewed acquaintance with Mme. Marie 
Sundelius, the eminent Swedish-Amer- 
ican soprano, who created such a favor- 
able impression at one of the “pop” con- 
certs last season. Mme. Sundelius’s 
grace and charm of manner are a potent 
factor in her success. She has a voice 
of unusual sweetness, as well as mastery 
in interpretation. She chose for .one 
number the aria of Micaela from “Car- 
men” and her other aria was the “Depuis 
le jour” from “Louise” which she sanz 


so artistically that the audience de- 
manded more and she sang Grieg’s “Sol- 
veigs’ Lied.” 

The orchestral feature of the concert 
was the Fourth Symphony in C Major, 
by Ropartz, given here for the first time. 

It is particularly pleasing in certain 
motifs expounded by the woodwinds and 
harp. These passages are very impres- 
sionistic and seem to be the only distinc- 
tive parts of the symphony. As this-sec- 
tion of our orchestra has been so well 
trained by Mr. Zach, the performance of 
yesterday afternoon was about the best 
of its kind that has been heard in some 
time. 

The Overture to Weber’s “Euryanthe” 
opened the program and the other num- 
ber was Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and 
Juliet.” 

The first “Pop” concert last Sunday 
brought out as usual a capacity house, 
although there was no soloist. The pro- 
gram consisted of numbers by Wagner, 
Gounod, Verdi, Vogrich, Marquarre, Ger- 
man, Tschaikowsky and Strauss. 

Arthur J. Gaines, manager of the or- 
chestra, announced this week that the 
first tour would be taken the last of this 
month and include engagements at Ur- 
bana, under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and at Hannibal, on the 
24th, under the auspices of the Hannibal 
Commercial Club. An appearance will 
also be made at the University of Mis- 
souri in Columbia, Mo. H. W. C. 





Mayor Curley, of Boston, enacted the 
role of Good Samaritan when he suc- 
eored twenty-seven members of the Bos- 
ton Theater Opera Company, last week. 
The latter filed in a body into the City 
Hall and told the mayor that they were 
stranded. He secured for them funds 
a to carry them back to New 

ork. 
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WES TERN TOUR FOR UNIQUE 
MANHATTAN LADIES’ QUARTET 





Members of Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet. 





Left to Right: Isabel Thorpe, Second 


Soprano; Irene Cumming, First Soprano; Grace Duncan, First Alto, and 


Anna Winkopp, Second Alto 


EW laurels were won by the Man- 

hattan Ladies’ Quartet recently when 
it assisted at a concert given to open the 
new Casino, the newly erected hall of the 
Liederkranz of Scranton, Pa. Co-operat- 
ing with the unique organization were 
Clarence de Vaux-Royer, violinist, and 


Cornelius Estill, pianist. The program 
of the quartet was a model of its kind: 
Wagner’s “Spinning Song,” Reichardt’s 
“Hoffnung,” Spross’s “Come Down, 
Laughing Streamlet,” “Comin’ Thro’ the 
Rye,” and Winne’s “Amarella” were 
among the a capella numbers; the solos 
were polished and well chosen. 

The concert was one of the numerous 
events toward the success of which this 
quartet has contributed during the past 
few months. It has an extremely active 
season in store, an engagement of im- 
portance being with the Wilkes-Barre 
Concordia Society on November 23. In 
February the singers will be in St. Louis, 
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Owing to the Unsettled Conditions Abroad 


CHARLES W. 
THE EMINENT AMERICAN BARITONE 


has cancelled the extensive tour of Great Britain and Ireland booked for 
him by L. G. Sharpe of London 


And is available for RECITALS and CONCERTS 


FOR THE ENTIRE SEASON 


Apply for dates to Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CLARK 

















ARTHUR HADLEY 


SOLO VIOLONCELLIST 


Address all communications to 
MRS. ANTONIA SAWYER 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
New York 





Wilh. AUGSTEIN 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


Authorized representative of 
- Frank King Clark, Berlin 


STUDIO: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New York 





where they, will give a program before 
the Society of Pedagogy. The latter en- 
gagement will make their third appear- 


ance before the society. Before appear- 
ing in St. Louis the quartet will make a 
tour of the West, and the new year will 
probably find the four artists on the 
Coast. 

The Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet occu- 
pies a unique position because it is one 
of the very few feminine vocal quartets 
which presents programs of the highest 
order. Particular attention has been 
attracted by the skillful a capella singing 
of these artists. 

On November 13 the quartet made a 
gratifying reappearance before the Uni- 
versal Sunshine Society in New Haven, 
Conn. The singers received much ap- 
plause for their well chosen and effec- 
tively presented program. The quartet 
consists of Irene Cumming, Isabel 
Thorpe, Grace Duncan and Anna Win- 


kopp. 


EVELYN STARR 


Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 


“One of the elect””—London Daily Telegraph 


“WEEKLY CONCERTS IN 


KUNWALD SCHEDULE 
Cincinnati Orchestra Distributes 


Its Season—Friedberg and 
Burke Soloists 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 14.—Cincinnati is 
tasting the experience of various larger 
cities in having a concert by its orchestra 
every week. This new departure is for the 
first three weeks of the season in order 
to distribute the large number of con- 
certs satisfactorily through the Winter. 

The second pair of symphony concerts, 
at which Carl Friedberg was the soloist, 
was most interesting, and while perhaps 
a trifle long, it held the attention of the 
audience to the last note. The Donhanyi 
Suite was greeted by an ovation which 
compelled Dr. Ernst Kunwald to bring 
the players to their feet and recalled him 
to the box again and again. The second 


Schumann Symphony was given a broad 
and noble reading by Dr. Kunwald. 

Carl Friedberg came heralded as the 
“poet of the piano,” a title which he 
demonstrated abundantly that he fully 
merited. He fairly carried the audience 
by storm with his playing of the Brahms 
Second Piano Concerto, in which his 
power of tonal coloring, his crisp phras- 
ing, his pearl-like touch, and his poetic 
interpretation shone to advantage. 

Novelty stamped the ayaa’, con-— 
certs of last week when four distinctly 
new numbers were included on the pro- 
gram, which opened with Wagner’s 
“Columbus” Overture. The distinct nov- 
elty on the program was the Concerto 
Grosso, No. 7, for strings and basso con- 
tinuo of Handel, Dr. Kunwald was at the 
piano and conducted at the same time. 
As on a previous occasion, when another 
one of Handel’s concertos was presented, 
the audience found this dual perform- 
ance much to its liking and overwhelmed 
the conductor with applause. The or- 
chestra played the charming music de- 
lightfully and shared in the ovation 
which the conductor received. The sym- 
phony was the first of Brahms, and was 
given an impressive reading. 

The soloist was Edmund Burke, the 
Irish baritone who confirmed the splen- 
did impression which he made here last 
year when he sang with Melba and 
Kubelik. He selected “Quand La Flam- 
me de L’Amour” from Bizet’s “La Jolie 
Fille de Perthe” and “Vision Fugitive” 
from Massenet’s “Hérodiade.” 

Mme. Schumann-Heink gave a recital 
here last Sunday to a large and most en- 
thusiastic audience. Her program was a 
decidedly popular one, and in it she 
proved herself a subtle vocalist, particu- 
larly in the use of her head register to 
secure certain effects. A. K. H. 
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CHEVE SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
427 Murray Hill 
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Choral Direction 
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Glee Club 
Glee Club of Friend- 
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THE KLEMEN TRIO 


Address: 601 West 139th 


Street, NEW YORK 
Tel. Audubon 2820 


Bertha Kiemen, Piano - - - Isidore Moskowitz, Violin - - - Victor Lubalin, Violoncello 
Availabie for Concerts Season 1914-15 














FLORENCE MULFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Concert — Recital — Oratorio 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 





Recitals of 


Hungarian-Slay Music 


Unique and Fascinating 
Exol.. MANAGEMENT 


Laszlo-Schwartz, 1170 sway, ¥. ¥. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING, 


AEOLIAN HALL 
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Fall Term Commences Sept. 21st. 


Address Miss Elsie T. Cowen, Sec’y. 
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PROPHET OF THE WIND INSTRUMENT 








How George Barrére Has Awakened Americans to an Appreci- 
ation of Chamber Music Combinations Unknown Here a 
‘Few Years Ago— Our Composers Already Writing in the New 
Form and Societies Modeled after the Barrére Ensemble 
Have Arisen in Many Parts of the Country 








USICAL art not infrequently pre- 
sents a case of “history repeating 
itself’—a fashioning of the novel and 
unusual out of the old and almost for- 
gotten. Such an artistic resurrection is 
represented in the Barrére Ensemble of 
wind instruments, 
for it harks back 
to times a few 
centuries a go— 
times pre-Berlioz, 
before the orches- 
tra of vast num- 
bers and many 
combinations was 
known—to times 
when _ chamber 
music flourished, 
its production en- 
couraged by the 
better class of 
nobility. These 
little “kapelle” of 
flutes, oboes, clar- 
inets, horns and 
bassoons formed part of almost ever 
well conducted princely household, 
and not infrequentiy these princely pa- 
trons were men of musical discrimina- 
tion. Under their encouragement much 
of the really extensive literature for 
chamber ensembles, whether for strings, 
or for the wind instrument, or for com- 
binations of them, was written. 

But with the ever increasing expan- 
sion of the orchestra, these little orches- 
tras of the pastoral instruments became 
more and more submerged in the larger 
and more brilliant product, which even- 
tually absorbed them so completely that 





Georges Barrére 





PRIMARY COURSE IN EAR TRAINING 
AND MELODY WRITING 


By BESSIE WILLIAMS SHERMAN 
Price, 35c 


Simple and explicit directions for training the ear 
and establishing an understanding of melody with a 
class of little children—to be used in connection 
with a small set of Piano studies by the same 
author, ‘“‘On the Road to Toneland.”’ 

What the Montessori method is in other branches 
of work with the child, this course is for music— 
the child acquires a knowledge of the scale, inter- 
vals, rhythm, accent, cadences, etc., etc., quite un- 
consciously, just as he earlier learned to talk, with 
no conscious effort. Confusing technical terms have 
been avpided—in their place words have been used 
which are in keeping with appropriate little melody- 
stories which are all that is visible to the child of 
the real study he is making. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 


their identity was quite lost to all but 
the musically elect, who realized and de- 
plored. 

From this sleep of centuries the Bar- 
rére Ensemble has emerged, an evan- 
gelist to propagate the gospel of musi- 
cal purity. 

The organization was called into ex- 
istence by George Barrére, the distin- 
guished French flute virtuoso, and is the 
offspring of a similar organization 
founded by him in Paris before his ad- 
vent to this country. This parent organi- 
zation, known as “La Société Moderne 
d’Instruments 4 Vent,” was founded by 
Barrére in 1895, immediately upon his 
graduation from the Paris Conserva- 
toire. In recognition of its services to 
general musical advancement, this or- 
ganization, which is still active, was 
eventually subsidized by the French 
Government, while its founder was 
honored by an official decoration from 
the Minister of Fine Arts. 


The Beginning in New York 


In 1905 Walter Damrosch induced 
Barrére to come to this country in the 
capacity of first flautist of the New York 
Sag yg Orchestra, which position he 
has held ever since. After having spent 
several years in this rh acquiring 
a knowledge of conditions, which pointed 


everywhere to a very scant understand- . 


ing of the wind instrument, Barrére 
realized that, if Paris had — good 
ground for an ensemble of players of 
wind instruments, New York, with its 
splendid support of every cultural move- 
ment, could scarcely be less so, and when, 
in February, 1910, he gathered together 
the first body of this sort, composed of 
two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two 
horns, and two bassoons, and gave his 
first concert he found a field ripe for his 
enterprise. 

The program which Barrére gave on 
this occasion was devoted entirely to 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Handel and 
Haydn, and, singular as it may seem, 
for a city as musically satiated as New 
York, this proved to be an entire pro- 
gram of twentieth century first hearings 
in New York of these compositions. New 
York had something left to learn musi- 
cally—and realized it. 

It is interesting to note that Ameri- 
can composers are beginning to awaken 
to an appreciation of the expressive 





have been re-engagements. 


ALL OF THE APPEARANCES THIS SEASON 


Earle La Ross 


THE AMERICAN PIANIST 


Many new dates. 


Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 


Modern and novel programs. 


_ with David Bispham on 


ualities and colorful effects possible in 


* the combination of flutes, oboes, clari- 


nets, horns and bassoons, employed in 
single or double quintet, with or without 
piano, for many compositions are being 
submitted to Mr. Barrére. It is an essen- 
tial part of the Barrére propaganda for 
the wind instrument in this country to 
advance whenever possible compositions 
by native composers. 


An All-American Program 


Not a few of the programs of the 
Barrére Ensemble have contained Ameri- 
can compositions in the past, an evidence 
of the broadmindedness of at least one 
foreigner who takes his naturalization 
seriously. To give an even further im- 
petus to these matters, Mr. Barrére an- 
nounces for the first New York concert 
this season, which will be given jointly 
ovember 22, 
an all-American program, on which such 
composers as Victor Herbert, Seth Bing- 
ham and Ward-Stephens will figure. 

It is not yet five years since the Bar- 
rére Ensemble came into being, but dur- 
ing that interval there have arisen in 
this country fifteen organizations pat- 
terned after it, requesting advice and 
help from it, and diligently copying its 
programs wherever possible. 

This broadcast imitation 
thing more than flattery, it is probably 
the most sincere tribute which has been 
paid to Barrére for his efforts in this 
truly educational work in which he is 
engaged. It gives forceful support, 


is some- 





Of Percy Rector Stephens and his 
work | could write much, but will con- 
tent myself with saying that he knows 
more about the hum voice, its pro- 
duction and development, than any 
one else | have met. For over a year 
| have taken a lesson each day | have 
been in New ‘York City, and I! can 
hope for no greater help in_ vocal 
progress than a continuance of the 
same training. 
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PERCY RECTOR 


STEPHENS 


TEACHER of SINGING 


47 West 72nd Street 
NEW YORK 
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moreover, to the entire American musi- 
cal propaganda which John C. Freund 
has so assiduously preached. C.A.B. 





Bogert Recital at MacDowell Club 


By request of the board of directors 
of the MacDowell Club, Walter L. Bogert 

ve his recital on “Folk and Popular 

ongs of Germany, Ancient and Modern” 
before the club on Tuesday afternoon 
last. The selection of songs ranged from 
the “Hildebrandslied” of the thirteenth 
century to the “Wacht am Rhein” and 
Lorelei” of 1854 and 1837. Mr. Bogart’s 
interpretations were scholarly and met 
with the enthusiastic approval of the 
large and representative audience. This 
was Mr. Bogart’s seventh recital since 
October 1. 





A sonata recital of much interest was 
given recently at the Combs Conserva- 
tory of Music, Philadelphia, by Virginia 
Snyder, pianist; Clarence Cox, violinist, 
and Anthony Liuzzi, violoncellist. 





Edwin Evans, the baritone, of Phila- 
delphia, recently gave a song recital at 
Easton, Pa., with such success that he 
has been re-engaged for another appear- 
ance in that place. 





The first of a series of lecture recitals 
in Washington, D. C., on various operas 
by Mrs. Mignon Unke Lamasure was 
presented recently with “Hansel and 
Gretel” as the subject. 





| cannot speak too highly of the 
work of Percy Rector Stephens as a 
voice specialist. His intimate under- 
standing of tone buitding and his re- 
markable familiarity with the psychol- 
ogy of the human voice are wonderful 
factors of his art. 


PAUL ALTHOUSE 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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proval” at professional rates. 


Boston: 62-64 Stanhope St. 








FOUR BROWNING SONGS 


Set to Music by Emiliano Renaud 
(From “PIPPA PASSES’’) 
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These songs possess vital elements which make them valuable for Concert, 


If you cannot procure them through your dealer we will send ‘‘on ap- 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


New York: 13 E. 17th St. 





Chicago: 316 S. Wabash Ave. i 
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ADELE BOWNE NOT 
‘ INTIMIDATED BY 
WARTIME DANGERS 























Reading from the right: Adele Bowne, 
Soprano; Mrs. Kingsbery Foster, 
Henry P. Kirby and Kingsbery Fos- 
ter on the Carpathia. 


Mme. Adele Bowne, soprano, and her 
husband, Henry P. Kirby, sailed on No- 
vember 4, on the Carpathia for Italy. 
[his is the singer’s annual trip abroad, 
and neither possible attacks of foreign 
warships nor fear of capture (and pos- 
sibly a sojourn in a detention camp) 
could alter her determination to make the 
voyage. Mme. Bowne, while not going 
abroad for study, expects to coach with 
her teacher, Sabbatini. Among her many 
friends who came to see Mme.. Bowne 
off were Mr. and Mrs. Kingsbery Foster, 
her manager and his wife. 





Havana Band Plays at Tercentenary Ex- 
position 


The New York Commercial Tercen- 
tenary Commission Exposition was 
opened at the Grand Central Palace last 
Saturday night, with a concert by the 
Municipal Band of the City of Havana. 
This band is made up of eighty men and 
is supported entirely by the City of 
Havana, Cuba, at a cost of $70,000 per 
year. The organization has been in ex- 
istence for fifteen years. Membership 
in the band is obtained through competi- 


tive examination. Concerts will be given 
daily during the next two weeks. The 
band has been sent here by the City of 
Havana in connection with the Cuban ex- 
hibit at the exposition. 





COLUMBIA DUET RECITAL 


Mr. and Mrs. Gunther Blend Their Gifts 
in College Program 


Appearing in the series of concerts 
under the auspices of the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Mr. and Mrs, Frederick Gunther, 
bass-baritone and soprano respectively, 
gave an extremely enjoyable joint recitai 
in the Horace Mann Auditorium on No- 
vember 6. 

‘hese singers, who have worked seri- 
ously to perfect the much neglected art, 
duet-singing, scored heavily in Hildach’s 
“Nun bist du worden mein eigen,” the 
“Legéres Hirondelles” from ‘i‘homas’s 
“Mignon” and Harriet Ware’s “Good 
Night.” Mrs. Gunther revealed her well- 
trained voice in songs by Kies, Goring- 
‘thomas, Ware, Mary Helen Brown, del! 
’Acqua and Hallet WUilberté’s ““Minuet— 
La Phyllis” and “Ein Abendlied,” show- 
ing herself a charming interpreter of 
varied moods. Songs by Burleigh, 
Kramer, Branscombe, Bergh, Bemberg, 
Brahms, Schubert and Gounod were 
finely sung by Mr. Gunther, whose 
resonant bass-baritone was well suited to 
the music he sang. His style and his ex- 
cellent enunciation were features of his 
performances. Both singers were obliged 
to add to their printed list. William 
Reddick played artistic accompaniments 
for the singers. 








CLOTHING AS ADMISSION FEE 





War Innovation in Washington—Amato 
Boston Symphony Soloist 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 9.—-A unique 
recital for the benefit of the European 
war sufferers was recently given by 
Madeline Lazard-Von Unschuld, the six- 
year-old pianist. She played a number 
of works by Bach, Beethoven and 
Chopin with astonishing facility. The 
youthful soloist was assisted by her 
mother, who is a pianist, and Mrs. Huron 
W. Lawson, soprano. The admission fee 
took the form of a piece of warm clothing 
for the Christmas Ship, for which the 
Washington Star is gathering contribu- 
tions. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
opened its Washington season with a 
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A NEW CHAMBER-MUSIC ORGANIZATION 
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The Kasner String Quartet. From Left to Right: Arthur Judson, Second Violin; 
Jacques Kasner, First Violin; Thomas C. Cummings, Viola, and Russell B. 


Kingman, ’Cello 


N addition to his concert work, which 
will this year occupy a considerable | 

amount of his time, Jacques Kasner, the 
young American violinist, has organized 
a quartet which will be known as the 
Kasner String Quartet, and which will 
take its place among New York’s cham- 
ber music organizations. The personnel 
includes Mr. Kasner, first violin; Arthur 
Judson, second violin; Thomas C. Cum- 


mings, viola, and Russell B. Kingman, 
violoncello. ' 

Engagements have already been booked 
in Brooklyn, New York, Montclair, the 
Oranges and Bloomfield and Paterson. 
Mr. Kasner’s success in his two A®olian 
Hall recitals, given during the last two 
seasons, has won him much favor, and his 
quartet is accordingly in demand for 
numerous concerts and recitals under the 
auspices of music clubs and societies. 





capacity house, on November 3, with an 
eminent baritone soloist, Pasquale Amato. 
Music lovers rejoiced that the latter’s 
selections were operatic, as these gave 
dramatic opportunity to the singer and 
afforded a delectable taste of opera to a 
city devoid of this form of pleasure. 
Amato’s numbers were chosen from 
Saint-Saéns’s “Henry VIII” and Handel’s 
“Xerxes.” The symphony was Brahms’s 
Second, and the other orchestral numbers 
comprised “The Swan of Tuonela” and 
“Finlandia,” both by Sibelius. Weber’s 
Overture to “Euryanthe” closed the pro- 
gram fittingly. W. H. 





Music Lovers’ Club of Boston Starts Sea- 
son with Attractive Program 


Boston, Nov. 2.—The Music Lovers’ 
Club, Edith Noyes, president, assembled 
for the first program of the season this 
morning in Steinert Hall, meeting in new 
quarters because the membership of the 
club has so increased in the last year. 
The program was given by Alice El- 
dridge, pianist; Katherine Ricker, con- 








tralto; Mme. Wilhelmina Wright Cal- 

vert, soprano; Gladys Berry, ’cellist, and 

EEE ee 
: ORGAN RECITALS and OPENINGS <_ : 
'~EDWARD RECHLIN 

3 Concert Organist 

: SPRING TOUR NOW BOOKING 


New York. Tel. Lenox 3300. 





BEATRICE 
FLINT 


Mme. Noyes, accompanist. In her sev- 
eral selections Miss Eldridge was em- 
inently adequate, and her powerful per- 
formance of two Albeniz dances, “Tango” 
and “Seguidilla,” was a distinctive fea- 
ture of the program. Miss Ricker’s rich, 
warm contralto voice was heard in 
Strauss’s “Heimlich Afforderung” and 
Reger’s “Waldeinsamkeit.” Several of 
Mme. Noyes’s compositions were on the 
program and met with favor, especially 
the aria with ’cello obbligato, “O Captain, 
My Captain,” which was effectively sung 
by Mme. Calvert. 
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NEW SAN FRANCISCO 
QUINTET WELCOMED 


Chamber Organization Achieves 
Gratifying Results in Its 


First Appearance 


Bureau of Musical America, 
San Francisco, November 5, 1914. 


HE San Francisco Quintet made its 
first public appearance last Sunday 
afternoon and won the approval of a 
large audience in the music room of the 
St. Francis. This new organization, 
managed by Will L. Greenbaum and 
Elias M. Hecht, is composed of young 
San Franciscans who for several years 
have been prominent in local musical 


endeavor. : 

Sunday’s program included two works 
that had not previously been played here. 
These were Chausson’s Quartet, op. 30, 
for piano, violin, viola and ’cello, and the 
Dohnanyi Serenade, op. 10, for violin, 
viola and ’cello. Not only were the diffi- 
culties of these compositions mastered in 
a way that yet the quintet equal to 
any technical requirements that may be 
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encountered, but berond that the inter- 
pretations revealed depth of understand- 
ing. The quartet particularly, powerful 
and inspiring as it is in the composer’s 
conception, was made a delight in the 
performance. The two modern works 


were preceded by Mozart’s C Major 


quar for flute, violin and ’cello, and 


at, too, was played very credit- 
ably. The personnel of the quintet is as 
follows: Louis W. Ford, violin; Clarence 
B. Evans, viola and violin; Victor de 
Gomez, ’cello; Gyula Ormay, piano; Elias 
M. Hecht, flute. 

Last Thursday evening the Hughes- 
Wismer-Riley Trio began its new season 
in Sorosis Hall. Mrs. Robert M. Hughes 
is the pianist, Hother Wismer the violin- 
ist and Herbert Riiey the  ’cellist. 
Haydn’s Trio in D Major and Sinding’s 
Trio in A Minor, op. 64, were well played, 
and Mr. Wismer contributed a group of 
solos. Helen Colburn Heath, soprano, 
was twice encored after singing composi- 
tions by Schubert, Wolf, Grieg and Saint- 
Saéns. 

Julia Claussen, the Swedish contralto, 
was heard in recital in Scottish Rite 
Auditorium last night. Her program 
was made up chiefly of operatic arias. 

Redfern Mason, the Examiner critic, 
lectured on “Irish Folk Song” last Thurs- 
day evening at the Sequoia Club, and 
the hall was thronged. His talk was 
illustrated by Mrs. M. E. Blanchard, con- 
tralto; Helen Colburn Heath, soprano, 
and Frank Carroll Giffen, with Eula 
Howard Nunan at the piano. T. N. 





‘Piano Classes for Palo Alto Schools 


Pato ALTO, CAL., Nov. 12.—Of sig- 
nificance to music supervisors through- 
out the country are the piano classes of 
Mrs. Clara Evans Kimber in the Palo 
Alto High School. With the use of the 
elavier and with study in melody, har- 
mony, technic, sight reading, etc., Mrs. 
Kimber is producing pupils who after a 
year’s work are prepared to begin 
original composition and analysis of 
classic works with a _ good private 
teacher. 





Could Not Live Musically Without Mu- 
sical America 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I enclose a subscription. We could not 
live musically here in this great South- 
west without the news you so ably give 
us weekly, and it is always a pleasure 
to think that your notices of especially 
the younger artists are not always 
bought and paid for. 

Your truly, 
(Mrs.) F. M. CaHOoon. 

Texas Christian University, 

Fort Worth, Texas. 


ROGERS RECITAL AN 
ARTISTIC DELIGHT 


Baritone’s Fine Qualities of Voice 
‘ and Style Tellingly 
Revealed 


Francis Rogers gave his annual re- 
cital of songs at the Little Theater on 
Thursday afternoon of last week. 
There are few functions of the kind 
to be heard in New York even in the 


course of a richly dowered music sea- 
son that are so provocative of wholesome 
artistic pleasure as the appearances of 
this gifted American baritone. One 
never wearies of an art of such aristo- 
cratic distinction, so polished in style 
and so urbane, especially when it is 
united to high intelligence, musical un- 
derstanding and — susceptibility of 
the order evinced by this singer. 

Mr. Rogers’s program, which follows, 
was most delightful throughout: 

“Vittoria,” Carissimi; ‘Nina,’ Pergolesi ; 
“Bois Epais,” Lulli; “Vive Henri IV!” and 
“L’Amour de Moi,” old French; “If Thou 
Thy Heart Wilt Give Me,” Bach; “Si, tra i 
Ceppi” (“Berenice”), Handel ; ““Das Veilchen,”’ 
Mozart; “Ein Ton,” Cornelius; “Aufenthalt,” 
Schubert; “An die Nachtigall’ and “O lieb- 
liche Wangen,” Brahms; “Cradle Song of the 
Peasant,” “Love Song of the Idiot,” and 
“Field-Marshall Death,” Moussorgsky: Folk 
Song, Greek; “The Sally Gardens” and “The 
Banks of the Daisies,” Irish; “Turn Ye to 
8 Scotch; “The Hundred Pipers,’ Lady 

airne, 


The elegance, breadth and purity of 
style which Mr. Rogers brings to such 
splendid specimens of eighteenth century 
song literature as those of Carissimi 
and Pergolesi are too familiar to re- 
quire fresh praise at this date. So, too, 
is his free and fluent delivery of florid 
Handelian arias. But it is doubtful if 
anything else in the first group quite 
equalled Mr. Rogers’s really splendid 
performance of Lulli’s superb “Bois 
Epais”—sung with admirable repose, 
fastidious phrasing and an undercurrent 
of deep feeling—the stirring ‘Vive 
Henri IV” and the tender “L’Amour de 
Moi,” the delicate pianissimo passage of 
which was so beautifully sung as to make 
a repetition inevitable. 

One felt grateful, too, for the wonder- 
ful “Ein Ton” of Cornelius. The audi- 
ence redemanded it enthusiastically and 
it deserved the tribute for the baritone 
brought out its depth of pathos well, 
even though one might have preferred a 
somewhat slower tempo and greater de- 
liberateness. 

The three songs of Moussorgsky are 
all exotic gems of the first water and the 








HUNTER WELSH 


THE AMERICAN PIANIST 
“His style is dignified and commanding.’’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 


Management ROBERT PATTERSON STRINE, Weightman Building, 1524 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


bitter poignancy of the third—-the vision 
of Death’s nocturnal ride over the bat- 
tlefield—-was enhanced by reason of its 
ghastly timeliness. Mr. Rogers has 
sung nothing with more uasive elo- 
= and emotional grip in many a 
ay. 


sidor Luckstone’s accompaniments 
were in the highest degree te oe 





The Ben Franklin Concert Company 
recently gave a pleasing entertainment 
at St. Paul’s Parish House, Albany, N. 
Y., for the benefit of the church organi- 
zations. Those contributing to the pro- 
gram were Charlotte Nord Gilbert, so- 

rano; Ben Franklin, tenor; Mary Ida 

are, reader; Thomas F. O'Neill, vio- 
linist; Mary Louise Weaver, pianist. 





John Powell’s “Sonata Virginianesque”’ 
for violin and piano had its record per- 
formance at Daisy Kennedy’s violin re- 
cital in London, when the American com- 
poser played the piano part. 
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ELSIE BAKER WITH 
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Elsie Baker, Contralto, Who Will Be 
Heard in Concert and Recital 


Elsie Baker, contralto, whose entire 
study and concert career has been had in 
this country, and who has been heard on 
tour with the St. Paul Symphony Or- 
chestra, and in several concerts with 
the Minneapolis Orchestra, will this year 
make many appearances in the East in 
addition to her usual Western engage- 
ments. Miss Baker will sing the 
“Messiah” with the Philadelphia Choral 
Society, this being her third engagement 
in consecutive years with that organiza- 
tion. She will also sing with the Frank- 
fort Symphony Orchestra early in De- 
cember. 

Miss Baker is known throughout this 
country because of her orchestral tours 
and also her concert appearances, having 
sung in most of the States from New 
York to Colorado. 4 





STRANSKY’S WOES ON TOUR 





Encounters Baggage Mix-up, Fire Alarms 
and Small Stage in Holyoke 


HOLYOKE, Mass., Nov.  7.—Josef 
Stransky experienced more than his 
share of troubles when he opened the 
Board of Trade series of concerts in 
Holyoke on Friday evening, November 
5, with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. At the time for the opening 
number, when the City Hall auditorium 
was filled with a brilliant audience, it 
was discovered that the instruments of 
a greater part of the musicians had not 
been delivered. The transfer company 
had mixed the baggage of the orchestra 
with that of a burlesque show, a part 
of each being delivered at the City Hall | 
and at a theater in another part of the 
city. This mix-up caused a delay of 
three-quarters’ of an hour. 

_ When the orchestra had assembled its 
instruments it was found that the stage 
was too small for all the members and 
there was a scurrying for saw-horses 
and boards to extend the stage. The 
patient audience next settled itself for 
an evening of belated musical en‘oy- 
ment, but the concert proceeded but a 
brief time when the fire alarm bell in the 


City Hall tower began clanging while 
the orchestra was playing pianissimo. 
This disturbance was followed by the 
shrieking of sirens and bells on the fire 
apparatus as it passed the City Hall, 
and it was indeed a nerve-racking even- 
ing for the Philharmonic. y 


MARIE HERTENSTEIN’S DEBUT 





Pianist Gains Warm Approbation of 
Audience in Lima, O. 


Lima, O., Nov. 4.—Marie Hertenstein, 
the distinguished young Columbus pian- 
ist, made her American début here this 
evening when she appeared as soloist 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
of New York, Modest Altschuler, conduc- 
tor, in the opening concert of the sea- 
son given under the direction of the 
Lima Women’s Music Club, the largest 
organization of its. kind in the State, 
with’ the exceptions of Columbus. An 
immense audience was present in Memor- 
ial Hall. 

Miss Hertenstein played with great 
dash and finish. At the close of the 
Saint-Saéns’s Concerto, her chief offer- 
ing of the evening, she received an ova- 
tion. She was recalled again and again 
and responded to several encores. She 
leaves to-morrow for Indianapolis, 
where she is to appear at the Murat 
Theater with Francis Macmillen, the 
celebrated violinist. G. 


GIFT OF EDWARDS COLLECTION 


Late Composer’s Scores and Music 
Books Go to New York Library 


It is learned that the valuable collec- 
tion of music books and scores of the 
late Julian Edwards has been given to 
the New York Public Library, thus 
augmenting substantially the splendid 
collection possessed by this library. 

The Julian Edwards collection, which 
is now being placed on the shelves and 
which will soon be ready for public use, 
consists of ninety full operatic scores, 
150 full scores of cantatas, concertos, 
oratorios, overtures, suites, symphonies, 
etc., and about 325 books on music and 
kindred subjects. To those students of 
orchestration who have been unable to 
afford to purchase full scores of many 
old and new works the disposal of the 
Julian Edwards collection will seem a 
dispensation. The full scores of Verdi’s 
operas, which are very difficult to secure, 
will now be readily obtainable. 

Mr. Edwards, who gathered these 
volumes together very patiently, had de- 
voted his life to music. His name is 
familiar to us in connection with a num- 
ber of successful light operas. 











Jenny Dufau Sings Inspiringly in 
Raleigh 


RALEIGH, N. C., Nov. 5.—Jenny Du- 
fau’s appearance at the recent inaugural. 
concert of the Peace-St. Mary’s series in 
St. Mary’s Auditorium, was made before 
a highly enthusiastic audience. Her pro- 
gram comprised groups of songs ranging 
from the seventeenth century down to 
the present day. The famous coloratura 
soprano was forced to add a half dozen 
encores. Charles Survey played her 
accompaniments with rare intuition. 





Helen Jeffrey Proves Her Violin Ability 
in Her Native Albany 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 6.—The violin re- 
cital given in Graduates’ Hall last night 
under the patronage of Albany society 
by Helen Jeffrey displayed to excellent 
advantage before an audience of her 
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home city the wide scope of her ability. 
She played a group of pieces by Kreisler, 
Rachmaninoff and Chabrier. She was 
assisted by James McLaughlin, Jr., pian- 
ist, of Troy. Among the applauded en- 
semble numbers was César Franck’s So- 
nata. “Tallahassee” Suite by Cyril Scott 
was a modern composition that was 
played with great effectiveness. Miss 
Jeffrey is a pupil of Franz Kneisel and 
was one of sixteen out of 196 to pass re- 
cent jury tests of the Music League of 
America. W. A. H. 





Plans Maturing for New Fall Festival 
Building in Huntington, W. Va. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Nov. 10.—The 
first definite step towards a permanent 
Fall Festival building for Huntington 
took place on November 5, when Mr. 
Wells, commissioner of health and 
charity, instructed City Attorney Live- 
zey to determine whether or not the city 
and Chamber of Commerce can enter 
into a joint contract to erect such a 
structure as is desired. The city has sold 
$10,000 bonds and will put up the build- 
ing in the Spring. It is estimated that 
such a structure will cost about $40,000. 





Bechtel Alcock’s Concert Tour - 


Bechtel Alcock, the American tenor, 
who appeared with success in London 
last Summer, has entered into an active 
season of concert giving-in this country. 
On November 11 he appears with Merle 


Tillotson Alcock, soprano, in a joint re- 
cital at Ampere, N. J., and on December 
1 he will be the soloist with the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club in New York. Mr. 
Aleock will sing in “The Holy City,” to 
be given in East Orange, N. J., on De- 
cember 15 and later at Newport, N. Y., 
in “The Swan and the Skylark.” 


Conterno Trio and Marguerite Renaud 
in Brooklyn Concert 





A very enjoyable musical afternoon 
took place at the Cathedral Club of 
Brooklyn on Sunday, October 25. Among 
the artists who appeared was Giovanni 
E. Conterno with his string trio, Theo- 
dore Hesse, violinist; Robert Bunge, 
‘cellist, and Marguerite Renaud, _so- 
prano. The several performances by Con- 
terno’s string trio were very well re- 
ceived, as were the solos of Messrs. 
Hesse and Bunge. Miss Renaud, a pro- 
fessional pupil of Florence E. H. Marvin, 
sang a group of Irish songs with great 
success, and received an ovation from 
the. large audience present. She dis- 
played a voice of pure and sympathetic 
quality. Her work showed the result of 
careful vocal and musical training. 





Mme. Helene Kalna, the California 
singer, who has appeared in grand opera 
in Germany for several years, arrived in 
New York last week on the St. Paul. She 
will sing at concerts for the benefit of the 
Belgians at Boston and Worcester, Mass., 
and will then start on a concert tour. 
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MMENT has often been made in 
these columns on the neglect of the 
Pg. gs of the French composer, 
J. Guy Ropartz. His work, representing 
one of the most important phases of mod- 
ern French music, has had but little 
chance in America. Now comes his 
“Quatriéme Symphonie” (Fourth Sym- 
hony) from the — of the Boston 
Music Company.* The Boston and Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestras have already 
played it this season. The orchestral 
score and also an arrangement for piano 
four hands by the French composer, 
Louis Thirion, are published. 

To proclaim a composition a master- 
piece from an examination of the orches- 
tral score is somewhat hazardous. Yet, 
in the case of this work, it seems safe 
to record that it is one of the great 
orchestral compositions of modern times. 
M. Ropartz is not the same type of musi-. 
sian as M. Debussy; he deals in impres- 
sionism when he writes program music, 
as in the case of his “La Chasse du 
Prince Arthur,” which Josef Stransky in- 
troduced so successfully with the New 
York Philharmonic last season. But 
when he writes a symphony he speaks 
in terms which befit such an utterance. 

Ropartz is a pupil of César Franck and 
a worker along similar lines. In _ this 
symphony there is a wealth of melodic 
beauty—melodies such as few present- 
day composers possess. The work is a 
great unit, quite as the last Symphony 
of Schumann (No. 4), and is to be played 
without waits between the movements. 
There are, of course, divisions, an open- 
ing Allegro moderato, C major, 4/4 time, 
followed by Adagio, E minor, common 
time, then an Allegretto, B Major, 3/4 
time, in which there is a lovely archaic 
flavor, and an Allegro molto, C Minor, 
3/4 time, the movement closing, however, 
is C Major. : . 

It is impossible to enter into details 
about this work within the limitations 
imposed by a review. Suffice it to say 
that M. Ropartz has demonstrated that 
he is the owner of one of the biggest 
musical minds in France to-day. He 





*QUATRIEME SYMPHONIE EN UT MAJEUR 
(Fourth Symphony in C Major). For Or- 
chestra. By J. Guy Ropartz. Published by 
the Boston Music Company, Boston, Mass. 
Orchestral Score. Reduction for Piano Four 
Hands by Louis Thirion. 
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ord voice of really beautiful timbre, 
combined with unusual intelligence of 
interpretation.”—New York Tribune. 
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has a message of importance to deliver 
and he delivers it like a master. Find 
me a page in modern symphonic music 
that is more compelling than the coda 
Molto Lento in the last movement! Here 
M. Ropartz sums up the meaning of the 
symphony in a way that is intensely im- 
pressive and inspiring. 

The instrumentation is wonderful, 
oii es oe where transparency is re- 
quired, weighty wherever weight is 
called for. The use of the winds is 
characteristic of the skill of modern 
French musicians and is extremely well 
managed. 

The reduction for four hands is play- 
able and will aid those who cannot play 
from the orchestral partitur in getting 
an idea of the symphony. 

The work is scored for pairs of flutes, 
oboes, clarinets, bassoons, bass clarinet, 
four horns, two trumpets, three trom- 
bones and tuba, harp, tympani and the 
usual strings. 

* * * 
HE John Church Company deserves 
the gratitude of concert-singers for 
bringing out new editions of French and 
Russian songs, provided with English 
versions which may be sung without the 
feeling that a compromise is being made. 

This American publishing house has 
now advanced two_ series, entitled 
“French Songs” and “Russian Songs.” 
It has not sought out unknown songs 
but has taken works of modern French 
and Russian composers which have been 
proved worthy of a place on recital pro- 
grams. 

The French songs are Georges Hiie’s 
“J’ai pleuré en réve,” Reynaldo Hahn’s 
“L’Heure exquise,” Paul Vidal’s “Ar- 
iette,’” Claude Debussy’s “Mandoline” 
and Xavier Leroux’s “Le Nil.” Of 
Russian composers there appear Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Don Juan’s Serenade,” Rach- 
maninoff’s “Floods of Spring,” Arensky’s 
“Joy of the Dance,” Moussorgsky’s “Ho- 
pak” and Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Song of 
the Shepherd Lehl.” Particularly note- 
worthy about these new editions are the 
English versions, which, with one excep- 
tion, are the work of the gifted Ameri- 
can, Frederick H. Martens. Mr. Martens 
again shows his fine ability for rendering 
into singable English verse the thoughts 
of poets of other lands. Only the Ver- 
laine “Mandoline” of Debussy’s song has 
been translated by another, Wilbur 
Weeks, whose name appears occasionally 
as translator these days. Mr. Weeks 
also has unquestionable talent and his 
English version of this lovely French 
poem is a happy one. 

All these songs are issued both for 
high and low voices. 





* * * 
SCHIRMER, LTD., LONDON, is- 
e sues “The National Anthems of 
the Allies” for a single voice with piano 
accompaniment.t This edition, it is 
learned, has had a remarkable sale in 
England, 50,000 copies having been dis- 
posed of to an eager public within four 
weeks this Fall. 


qNew Editions of French and Russian 
Songs for a Solo Voice with Piano Ac- 
companiment. With English Versions by 
Frederick H. Martens and Wilbur Weeks. 
Published by the John Church Company, Cin- 
cinnati, New York and London. Price 75, 
60, 50 and 40 cents each. 





t“THp NATIONAL ANTHEMS OF THE ALLIES.” 
For a Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment. 
Arranged by Charles Vincent, Gustave Fer- 
rari et al. Price Nine Pence net. “THE Na- 
TIONAL ANTHEMS OF THE ALLIES.” A Choral 
Fantasia for Mixed Voices with Piano (or 
Organ} Accompaniment. By Charles W. 
Pearce. Price Nine Pence. Published by G. 
Schirmer, Ltd., London. ; 
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The indefatigable Dr. Charles W. 
Pearce, in the desire to add his contri- 
bution to the glory of his nation, has 
made a choral fantasia for mixed voices 
with piano (or organ) accompaniment on 
“The National Anthems of the Allies.” 
Dr. Pearce’s harmonizations of the five 
tunes is not always apt, though it is 
musicianly. He has accomplished some- 
thing of a tour de force by combining the 
anthems of England, Russia, Belgium and 
France, at the close. Unfortunately these 
tunes do not “fit,” if this word be al- 
lowed. The first three notes of the Rus- 
sian hymn and “God Save the King!” 
happen to move in perfect fifths, which 
Dr. Pearce has intrepidly set down, be- 
lieving, doubtless, that they will be cov- 
ered by the harmony. When he hears it 
sung he will be surprised to know that 
the fifths stand out very unpleasantly. 
It is an example of bad counterpoint, and 
the only justification is the patriotic feel- 
ing which inspired it. 

* * * 


bys songs for solo voice with piano 
accompaniment by C. E. Le Massena 

show a great advance over this com- 

poser’s work in the past. These are 
‘Nouvelle Chanson sur un viel Air,” a 

setting of a Victor Hugo poem, a “Nacht- 

nl s a Geibel poem, and a “Cradle 
ong.’ 

The “Nachtlied” is by far the best. It 
is admirably conceived and possesses a 
warmth of expression of which Mr. Le 
Massena may be proud. There is in it a 
Schumannesque feeling. In “Nouvelle 
Chanson” there are some good points, 
especially in the middle section. The 
“Cradle Song” is melodically ingratiating 
and has the distinction of being the only 
cradle-song in quick tempo that has come 
to our notice. 

A song, “World of Mine,” words by 
Elizabeth Katz, music by Grace G. Gard- 
ner, is a pretentious piece of writing, 
quite without distinction. 





§““NACHTLIED,” “NOUVELLE CHANSON SUR 
UN VIEL AIR,” “CRADLE SONG.” Three Songs 
for a Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment. 
By C. E. Le Massena. Price 60 cents each 
the first two; 50 cents the third. Published 
by Driggs & Le Massena, Inc., New York. 
‘“‘WORLD OF MINE.” Song by Grace G. Gard- 
ner. Published by the American Music Com- 
pany, New York. Price 50 cents. 


HRISTMAS anthems from the Oliver 
Ditson Company include, for mixed 
voices, C. W. Henrich’s “Hark! What 
Mean Those Holy Voices,” Will C. Mac- 
farlane’s “Christians, Sing Out with Ex- 
ultation,” Frank H. Brackett’s “Joy to 
the World,” and H. E. Parkhurst’s 
“Shepherds Watch Thy Rest at Night,” 
the last a carol.|| Of these Mr. Henrich’s 
is the most important and has the indi- 
vidual note which is stamped on all his 
works. Mr. Parkhurst’s little carol, 
which is to be sung unaccompanied, is 
also melodically pleasing and is extreme- 
ly well done. 

For three-part women’s voices, A. H. 
Ryder has made a simple and attractive 
arrangement of “Holy Night, Silent 
Night”; for male voices George B. Nevin 
has made fine arrangements of Fred C. 
Maker’s “Arise, Shine” and Caleb Sim- 
per’s “He Shall Reign Forever.” 

*x* * * 

A= NOCTIS SANCTISSIMAE” 

for soprano, alto, tenor and bass, 
by Daniel H. Wilson, is issued by the 
Catholic Book and Church Supply Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore.{ Mr. Wilson has 
composed matter-of-fact music for the 
various divisions of the Catholic mass. 
There is neither individuality nor note- 
worthy musicianship ania a wx 


*x* * * 


EVERAL teaching pieces, for piano, 
by David . Woodhull Miller, have 
been printed by the Willis Music Com- 
pany and by George B. Jennings.j+ The 
writer, under mawkish titles, has penned 
music which occasionally verges danger- 
ously on the lachrymose. The pieces are 
named, respectively, “Voices Celestial,” 
“Panama March,” “By the Sea,” “Sprites 
of the Breeze,” “The Charmer” and “O 
Tender Heart of Thine.” In content 
these are uniformly insignificant. 





||\CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS FOR MIXED, FEMALE 
AND MALE Voices. Published by the Oliver 
Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 


‘Missa Noctis SANCTISSIMARB” (“MASS or 
THE Hoty NiGut.’”). For Soprano, Tenor, 
Alto and Bass, with Organ Accompaniment. 
By Daniel H. Wilson. Published by the 
Catholic Book and Church Supply Co., Port- 
land, O. J. Fischer & Bro., New York. Price 
80 cents. 


tit“The Charmer,” “By the Sea,” “Voices 
Celestial,” ‘“‘Panama March,” “Sprites of the 
Breeze,” “O Tender Heart of Thine,” Six 
Pieces for Piano. By David Woodhull Mil 
ler. Number one and two: 75 cents each. 
Three and four: 50 cents each. Five: Price 
60 cents. Published by the Willis Music 
Company, Cincinnati, O. Number six: Pyb- 
lished by George B. Jennings, Cincinnati. 
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BOSTON VISITED BY TOO MANY CONCERTS 


Public Unwilling to Patronize 
Them All—Quality of 
Attractions High 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boyiston Street, 
Boston, November 15, 1914. 


PERA is dead in Boston, but concerts 
are taking place in alarming num- 
bers, while the public has never seemed 
so unwilling to patronize musical per- 
formances. 

The week just past has been con- 
spicuous for the number of young people 
who have held forth. On Monday Ethel 
Leginska, a pianist with a pleasing 
touch, a technic of commendable clean- 
ness and a passion for Chopin, gave an 
all-Chopin program. This she survived 
with honor to herself, so that when she 
returns she will be welcomed, but we trust 
that she will return without an all- 
Chopin program. 

_ On Thursday afternoon Albert Spald- 
ing played in Jordan Hall and was com- 
plimented by all reviewers for the notable 
advance which he has made since his last 
visit. It is said that Mr. Spalding him- 
self regrets the amount of exploitation 
expended upon him before he had some- 
thing of his own to offer. Whether or 
not this is so—and Mr. Spalding would 
be warranted by his own sincerity as 
well as the circumstances of the case in 
coming to that conclusion—it is certain 
that he has made important progress in 





Colorado Springs Gazette, Oct. 
16.—The baritone gave an excel- 
lent account of himself in his first 
group of songs, which included 
“Non piu Andrai,” from “Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” and “Enfant, si 
jetais roi,” by Cui. In _ these 
two numbers the full power and 
warmth of the singer’s voice were 
revealed. His intelligent employ- 
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The American Baritone 
NOTICES FROM RECENT TOUR OF WEST AND SOUTH 


Seagle’s opening number, this im- 


the last three years. One listens to him 
now with pleasure, not only because of 
his evident sincerity and enthusiasm for 
his task, his greatly developed technic, 
his beautiful tone and his well-nigh per- 
fect intonation, but because he gives the 
impression of one with something to say. 
He played Corelli, Bach, Mozart with 
conviction as well as intelligence. He 
played smaller pieces with charm. It is 
a pleasure to record Mr. Spalding’s 
progress toward a goal set by himself. 

In the evening Gertrude Rennyson, 
formerly a member of the Savage Opera 
companies, the Boston Opera Company 
and the companies of many well-known 
theaters in Europe, gave a recital. She 
sang songs by classic masters, operatic 
arias, including the “Suicidio” aria from 
“La Gioconda” and the “Dich, theure 
halle” from “Tannhiuser,” conscien- 
tiously and as one well versed in routine. 

On Friday came the treat of the week, 
for Anton Witek was soloist at the Sym- 
phony concerts, playing the Beethoven 
Violin Concerto; Dr. Muck again per- 
formed the Fourth Symphony of Sibelius, 
and a marvelous performance it was, and 
the concert came to an end with the 
“Egmont” Overture. A second hearing, 
or a hearing in a second season, since is 
has been my good fortune to hear this 
symphony played five times, impresses 
one the more with the importance of the 
composition, not only as a work of art, 
but as a composition heavy with prophecy 
for the morrow. Mr. Witek was utterly 
a master in his playing of Beethoven’s 
concerto, and Dr. Muck rivaled him with 
his orchestral accompaniment and with 
the performance of the “Egmont” 
Overture. 


This afternoon in Symphony Hall 
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ment of the head voice, especially 
on the extreme upper tones in 
forte, which generally prove so un- 
governable in the case of baritones, 
was a feature of his singing de- 
serving of hearty commendation. 


San Antonio Light, Oct. 27.—No 
artist who has appeared here has 
made a deeper or more lasting im- 
pression than was created by Mr. 


pression becoming more and more 
fixed as each selection of the varied 
program was presented. * * * 
his enunciation in all of which he 
made every syllable distinct and 
clear-cut. 





Baltimore American, Nov. 7.— 
Mr. Seagle gave a splendid exhibi- 
tion of the beautiful, natural, genu- 
ine baritone voice, finely schooled in 
the best music. * * * For encores, 
Mr. Seagle sang the Staendchen by 
Brahms, and Mandoline by De- 
bussy. At the close he responded 
finally with the Prologue to Pag- 
liacci, which he rendered in the 
original Italian with marvelous ef- 
fect. 
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Mme. Olga Samaroff, pianist, and Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, baritone, gave an en- 
tertainment of exceptional artistic value. 
Mr. Werrenrath’s steady development as 
an interpreter as well as a vocalist pure 
and simple has been no secret of late 
years. Mme. Samaroff had not appeared 
here in concert for several seasons. She 
also gave evidence of broadening and 
deepening processes. Her tone is 
warmer, her interpretations not less 
objective or less remarkable for poise 
and the artist’s understanding of her 
theme. But they are also more personal 
and they go deeper. All things consid- 
ered, Mme. Samaroff gave what was at 
once the clearest and the most poetic 
reading of the MacDowell “Tragic” 
Sonata that we have heard. She also 
played with charm pieces by Chopin and 
Liszt. 


Mr. Werrenrath’s opening group of 
songs by Brahms, Grieg, Weingartner 
and Sinding displayed his technical ac- 
complishments and his interpretative 
versatility to the best advantage. Wein- 
gartner’s “Hochsommer,” as presented by 
Mr. Werrenrath, is one of the best songs 
we know of by this composer, who might 
far better have been content with his 
reputation as a conductor. Sinding’s 
“Licht” is a great song, not lying too 
well throughout for the voice, but pre- 
senting the singer with brains, a voice 
and a personality a superb opportunity. 
Mr. Werrenrath met the demands of 
these songs, and also of Brahms’s “O 
Kiihler Wald” and Grieg’s “Lauf der 
Welt,” with an admirable resource and 
mastery. A group of Italian songs, well 
interpreted, lacked contrasting character 
in themselves. A group of songs by 
American composers, Kurt Schindler, 
Deems Taylor, F. Morris Class and 
Arthur Whiting, brought the concert to 
an end. Both artists added frequently 
to the program. OLIN DOWNES. 


RECITAL BY HERSCHMANN 








Baritone Presents a Program of More 
Than Ordinary Interest 


Arthur Herschmann, the baritone, who 
deserted the engineering profession to 
devote himself to the vocal art, was 
heard in recital in A®olian Hall, New 
York, on November 11. He offered a pro- 
gram which was genuinely interesting, 
but his interpretations were in some 
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cases less happy. Indisposition obviously 
interfered with the singer’s breathing. 

Handel’s “Furibondo Spira_ il Vento” 
displayed a well developed technic and 
the florid song was heartily applauded. 
In his German group Mr. Herschmann 
appeared most at ease. Schubert’s “Der 
Doppelganger” was sung with fervor and 
temperament. Mr. Herschmann is to be 
commended for introducing Richard 
Levitt’s weird “Gerippentanz” to an 
American audience. It is a work of art, 
finely polished, properly gruesome and 
effective in every sense of the word. It 
had to be repeated. 

Two new songs se René were points of 
interest in the French group. “The 
Wind” is the better of the two. Kaun’s 
“My Native Land” was ernay done, 
yet the succeeding songs by R. H. Wal- 
thew, marked “new,” do not call for com- 
ment. An aria from “Zaza” concluded 
the program. It is unfortunate that Mr. 
Herschmann’s voice should balk on an 
E or F. His mezzo voce is decidedly 
pleasing and taste is usually uppermost 
in his interpretations. ‘ 

Max Herzberg accompanied with rare 
skill, especially in the “Gerippentanz.” 
The audience was quite large and _ ex- 
ceedingly friendly. B. R. 





EVOLUTION OF A PRODIGY 





Riper Art Revealed in Kotlarsky’s Re- 
turn Violin Recital 


A young violinist who, several years 
ago, surprised musicians by feats of dex- 
terity and. evidences of poetic oo 
made his reappearance before a New 
York audience on November 12, at the 
Von Ende School. Having returned from 
a period of study in Europe, it is to be 
noted that Sergei Kotlarsky gives evi- 
dence of having stepped from the prod- 
igy class onto a plane of more serious 
artistry. 

The young musician’s program was 
ambitious. It comprised Bruch’s D minor 
Concerto, Lalo’s “Spanish” Symphony, 
and shorter numbers by Sarasate and 
Paganini. "These works have one thing 
in common: they are taxing to a consid- 
erable degree. Kotlarsky played them 
with surety and breadth. His accom- 
panist, Maurice Eisner, was highly effi- 
cient. The large number of auditors: 
present augured well for future events 
at this institution. 
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self a place among the elect of visiting 
artists. Mr. Zimbalist may well rejoice, 
for he has shown that it is possible to 
succeed without sensational tricks, with- 
out making concessions“to a so-called 

ular taste, in short, to conquer by 
oldin high the ideal of the artist un- 
marred by the temptations of the vir- 
tuoso. 

In other years we have had extremely 
modern programs from this young Rus- 
sian, but on this occasion he chose to de- 
vote his energies to a list of more classic 
works. The program follows: 


ZIMBALIST PROVES 
HIS HIGH PURPOSE 


Serious Aims of Violinist Win 
Tribute from Big Audience 
at Recital 

Efrem Zimbalist had an audience at 


his first New York recital of his present 
tour at Carnegie Hall on Saturday after- 















Handel, Sonata in E Major; Grazioli-Lieb- 


: ersohn, Adagio, Couperin-Liebersohn, “Les 
noon, November 15, which must have Papillons,” Rameau-Liebersohn, ‘Musette,” 
made him feel that he has won for him- MHaydn-Auer, ‘Vivace’; Bach, Chaconne; 


Another Real Triumph of 


ANNA CASE 


in the Shriners’ concerts, Kansas 
City, Mo., Nov. 2, 1914, together 
with Scotti, Martinelli and Braslau. 


“Miss Anna Case is more than 
a beautiful woman. She isa beau- & 
tiful artist and is evidently an & 
accomplished actress. Her singing 
of the big “Traviata’ aria, ‘Ah, 
fors e lui,” firmly established her 
_in the good graces of the audience 
and in response to a demand for 
an encore she sang an English 
translation of a Norwegian ballad, 
a profoundly impressive vocal 
etching unique in concert programs. 
“As an interpretative artist Miss Case proved as effective as 
an operatic singer and her subsequent appearances were eagerly 
awaited. In fact, she scored one of the most emphatic successes 
of the evening. She sang the appealing ‘Depuis le jour’ aria from 
‘Louise’ as Charpentier himself might have wished it sung. The audi- 
= ence refused to be satisfied with her encore, ‘A Song of India,’ in 
= itself a striking number, and in response she sang to her own 
accompaniment ‘Annie Laurie’ and a piquant Irish song, with a 
captivating ‘brogue.’ '’"— Journal, Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 3rd. 


HU 





“Miss Anna Case, the soprano, was second on the program and 
was the favorite of the evening from the moment she appeared. 
““Her performance of the beautiful love song of ‘Louise’ 
from Charpentier's opera was the real musical treat of the evening. 


Srl NNUAL 














= Two of her encores also will be remembered by the more fastidi- 

= ous of the audience, ‘Land of India’ by Rimsky-Korsakow, full of 

= sensuous beauty of the East and ‘Sunnéves Song,’ by Kjerulf. Then 

= she assumed the popular privilege of the great to condescend and 

= sat down to play her own accompaniment to ‘Annie Laurie.” ’’— 

= Kansas City Times, November 3rd. 

= For concerts, address exclusively FRED. O. RENARD 

= 216 West 70thSt., New York, N. Y. Phone, Columbus 3082 

= 

= Ml RG 
M 

A = 
R Contralto 
A (Chicago Opera Co.) 
R 

E AVAILABLE ALL SEASON FOR CONCERT AND ORATORIO 
= WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 





ee Varie Hoover Ellis 


PIANIST 


SCORES SUCCESS AS SOLOIST WITH RUSSIAN 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PRESS COMMENTS 


“Students of the piano and music lovers generally are 
still talking today of the wonderful interpretation of Grieg’s 
A Minor Concerto given by Marie Hoover Ellis at the concert 
Saturday night. Mrs. Ellis is the piano soloist with the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra. She was a pianist of unusual 
gifts when she went to Vienna several years ago for study 
with Leschetizky, and the development of her art has been very marked. Her 
technique is flawless and her poetic interpretation was a revelation of new beauties 
in the composition.” Cedar Rapids Republican, Nov. 2, 1914. 


“The soloist of the evening was Marie Hoover Ellis, pianist, of Chicago. She 
played the Grieg A Minor Concerto and proved to be an artist of worth. Her tone 
is beautiful, sweet and singing, and aids materially from an interpretive standpoint. 
Her technique is big and she plays with a sympathetic seriousness that establishes 
confidence at once.” Cedar Rapids Gazette, Nov. 3,.1914. 

“Marie Hoover Ellis, as soloist with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, played 
the Grieg A Minor Concerto with a facile technique, rare beauty of tone, finish and 
musical conception. She has had extensive study with the famous old master, 
Leschetizky.” Mount Vernon Hawk-Eye, Nov. 5, 1914. 


MANAGEMENT: HARRY CULBERTSON, FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO. 














Goldmark, Aria, Tschaikow: Scherzo, Kal- 
linikow, “Chanson Trista Rersial “Tam 
bourin Chinois’; Wieniawski, 
Gounod’s “Faust.” 


Of Mr. Zimbalist it may be recorded 
that his superb technical equipment is 
always made the servant of his aesthetic 
intention. At the last recital of his last 
tour, two years ago, he played the same 
Handel sonata as on Saturday. In this 
journal the writer spoke then of the elo- 

ence of his delivery of the Largo of 

is old masterwork. It seemed that he 
had drawn every iota of emotional 
beauty from it on that occasion. ose 
who were present on Saturday marvelled 
again at his magnificent proc tion of 
it. Here is a movement that requires a 
complete separation from the earthly, 
that demands a spiritual conception. Mr. 
Zimbalist is equal to it, and with this 
work he shows each time that he is really 
an artist of the highest rank. 

We have listened in recent years to 
transcriptions for the violin of old 
Italian and French masters from the 

ns of Kreisler, Sam Franko, Alfred 

offat and Willy Burmester. Mr. Zim- 
balist made us acquainted the other day 
with three by one Liebersohn. That they 
can compare either with those of Fritz 
Kreisler or Sam Franko cannot be 
claimed,: chiefly because Mr. Liebersohn 
has written piano accompaniments homo- 
phonic in style. The accompaniment in 
the Grazioli Adagio would indeed have 
been more fitting for a Mendelssohn Song 
Without Words. The Rameau “Musette” 
is, however, very charming and as played 
it won instantaneous favor. 

Bach’s Chaconne Mr. Zimbalist pre- 
sented in a rather interesting manner, 
though he has played it better as a whole 
before, especially in the matter of the 
tempo, which was far too hurried. The 
group of short pieces was a rare treat 
and the early-Victorian potpourri by 
Wieniawski—music that should not be 
heard at New York recitals—was man- 
aged with remarkable brilliancy. 

The audience was enthusiastic through- 
out, calling the violinist out no less than 
six times after his second group and 
constantly showing its desire for extras. 
Mr. Zimbalist is one of those musicians 
who believes in preserving the arrange- 
ment of his printed list; only once did he 
add an extra, giving Kreisler’s “Liebes- 
leid” after the ‘Tambourin Chinois.” The 
Saint-Saéns “Le Cygne” was an extra 
at the close of the afternoon. 
Chotzinoff played good accompaniments 
for Mr. Zimbalist. A..W. K. 





ETHEL LEGINSKA’S RECITAL 


Pianist’s Vigorous Style Applied to an 
All-Chopin Program 


Ethel Leginska made _ her first New 
York appearance of the season in a re- 
cital devoted entirely to Chopin at 
#£olian Hall last Monday afternoon. The 
program was attractive. It began with 
a dozen Etudes of op. 10 and ended with 
a dozen more from op. 25, the B Flat 
Minor Sonata occupying the intervening 





space. The practice of playing the whole ° 


set of Etudes occasionally is as com- 
mendable as the presentation of the 
twenty-five Preludes at a sitting, which 
is by no means infrequent. For the 
Etudes, besides being masterpieces of 
the supreme order, are as subtly inter- 
related from an emotional standpoint as 
the Preludes and do not consume very 
much more time in performance than 
any good-sized sonata. 

But an all-Chopin program is a very 
severe test which not all pianists—even 
some of very high rank—can meet suc- 
cessfully. However, Miss Leginska’s 
numerous hearers found much to ap- 
plaud in her work and acclaimed her most 
enthusiastically. The essential qualities 
of her playing have been familiar to 
local concertgoers for some years, and 
she has always challenged attention by 
virtue of the fluency of her technic and 
the striking masculinity of her style. 
This vigor is not, it is true, without the 
suggestion of nervosity and, consequent- 
ly, a lack of repose has at times been re- 
marked in her work. 

Some of the music Miss Leginska 
played on Monday benefited by this stress 
and febrile excitement—notably the 
“Revolutionary” Etude, the vigorous 
opening of the sonata, and the weird, 
rushing movement which closes it. These 
were among her best achievements of the 
afternoon. On the other hand one missed 
occasionally the tenderer feminine note, 
the subtleties of rubato and of tonal 
shading that are indispensable to the 
innermost spirit of Chopin. 

Miss Leginska was recalled many 
times after each group and received 
many flowers. H. F. P. 





“The Peasant Girl” will be the title of 
the new musical fantasy in which Emma 
Trentini is to star. 
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HERSCHMANN 


Baritone 


What the Critics Said 
(Recital, Aeolian Hall, 
November 11th) 


MAX SMITH, N. Y. PRESS, 


Nov. 12. 


“Though suffering from a severe 
attack of catarrh which impaired 
the resonance of his voice, he suc- 
ceeded in arousing the admiration 
of his listeners through the intelli- 
gence, taste and feeling he dis- 
played in interpreting a programme 
that had more than ordinary inter- 
est.”’ 


H. E. KREHBIEL, THE TRIBUNE, 
Nov. 12. 


“Mr. Herschmann has musical 
taste, musical intelligence and 
musical feeling, an agreeable qual- 
ity of voice and a considerable de- 
gree of volubility. He showed 
excellent taste in the choice of 
songs and artistic intelligence in 
— very commendable quali- 

es.”’ 


W. J. HENDERSON, THE SUN, 


Nov. 12. 


*‘A voice possessing an ingrati- 
ating quality; in the air from Han- 
del he showed command of florid 
delivery.’’ 


W. B. CHASE, THE EVENING 
SUN, Nov. 12. 


“Sincerity and sentiment together 
seized and held an audience quite 
unprepared for the conquest he 
made in four languages. Schil- 
lings’s ‘Wie Wundersam’ and ‘False 
Cupid’ had to be repeated, as also 
Levitt’s ‘Gerippentanz.’ 
mann is the Oliver Twist of the 
New York season, for he left his 
hearers asking for more. The new 
baritone ended a day’s surprise in 
New York with Tosti’s ‘Ridonami 
la Calma’ and Leoncavallo’s ‘Zaza’ 
air to salvos of applause.’’ 


HENRY T. FINCK, EVENING 
POST, Nov. 12. 


“A voice of facile technique.”’ 


SIGMUND SPAETH, EVENING 
MAIL, Nov. 12. 


**A voice well trained and intelli- 
gently employed. In spite of a pro- 
gramme that contained few fa- 
miliar numbers, Mr. Herschmann 
won a real success.”’ 


SYLVESTER RAWLING, 
WORLD, Nov. 12. 


‘‘Herschmann gave a recital that 
made one sit up and take notice. 
He has remarkable musical intelli- 
gence and sensibility and his voice 
has qualities that command respect 
and admiration.”’ 


EVE. 


EVENING TELEGRAM, Nov. 12. 


“An admirably balanced pro- 
gramme.”’ 


N. Y, AMERICAN, Nov. 12. 


“He possesses a voice of unusual 
power and there was dramatic 
fervor and virility in ‘Doppelgaen- 
ger’ and ‘Gerippentanz.’ ” f 


‘BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE, 
Nov. 12. 
“* *Furibondo,’ by Handel, was flu- 
ently given. ‘Come raggio’ and 


‘Zingarella’ made a good impres- 
sion. ‘Doppelgaenger’ was impres- 


sive, and the ‘Zaza’ arias were ef- 


fective and sprightly.”’ 


BROOKLYN TIMES, Nov. 12. 


‘A voice of unquestionable senti- 
ment and intelligence.” — 


HALPERSON IN THE STAATS- 
ZEITUNG, Nov. 13. 


“It is not saying too much to 
state that his efforts were highly 
enjoyable in spite of his vocal 
condition, owing to incisive in- 
telligence, mental culture and a 
characteristic getting at the nature 
of the song. Mr. Herschmann was 
greatly honored by a very large 
audience; he will be sure to be al- 
ways heard again with interest.’’ 





Management: 


Wolfscohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th St., New York 
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BISPHAM DELIGHTS 
COLLEGIATE HEARERS 


Wit and Artistry of Baritone Make 
Combined Appeal at 
Columbia 


The Horace Mann Auditorium, Colum- 
bia University, held a huge and intent 
audience on November 18, when David 
Bispham gave a song recital entirely in 
English. The noted baritone prefaced 
his program with a humorus but timely 
talk on the function of song in modern 
life and drew attention to the poorly 
enunciated English of singers in general. 

Mr. Bispham had prepared a model 
program; his presentation, interspersed, 
as it was, with a witty fire of comment 
on each number, proved a delightful 
treat. In such favorites as “O! Ruddier 
the Cherry,” “It is Enough,” “When I 
was a Page” and “The Two Grenadiers,” 
the veteran singer was highly admirable. 
And in his last group, devoted to songs 
by American composers the baritone 
again gave keen delight. Two songs by 
composers resident in California, McCoy 
and Hadley, were most noteworthy. The 
former’s “Flint Song,” a glorification of 
anthropology in music, was stirringly 
sung. Longfellow’s “King Robert of 
Sicily” recited to the familiar Cole set- 
ting, concluded the program. Harry M. 
Gibert played the accompaniments in im- 
peccable fashion. B. R. 








Louisville Quintet Club Delights Large 
Audience 


LOUISVILLE, Nov. 11.—The November 
concert of the Louisville Quintet Club, 
given last evening at the Woman’s Club 
Auditorium, was even more largely at- 
tended than the opening concert in Oc- 
tober. The growing popularity of this 
‘worthy organization is a matter for sin- 
cerest congratulation. The program 
contained these numbers: The _ Bee- 
thoven String Quartet, op. 18, No. 5; 
[ppolitoff Iwanow’s String Quartet, op. 
13, and Florent Schmitt’s Piano Quintet, 
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op. 51, 2 at upon this occasion for the 
first time er Mrs. J. E. Whitney, 
piano; Charles Letzler, first violin; Mrs 
Alinda W. Rudolf, second violin; Victor 
Rudolf, viola, and Karl Schmidt, ’cello, 
make up the club. A program of Ameri- 
can composers will be given in —o 





CHARLES HARRISON’S TOUR 





Tenor Wins Favor in Several Concerts 
Under Anderson Banner 


Charles Harrison, tenor, who is soloist 
at the Brick Presbyterian Church, New 
York, has completed arrangements 
whereby he will heard this season 
under the management of Walter Ander- 
son. His first appearances under this 
management were in Johnstown, N. Y.; 
we, runswick, N. J., and in Pelham, 

At Johnstown the artists were Mr. Har- 
rison, Beulah Gaylord Young, soprano, 

“7 and Frank Crox- 
ton, basso. At Pel- 
ham the same ar- 
tists appeared, 
along with Rose 
Bryant, contralto. 
In both of these 
concerts the sev- 
eral artists acquit- 
ted, themselves in 
such a manner as 
to win continued 
applause and en- 
cores. 

Beulah Gaylord 
Young and Mr. 
Harrison have ap- 
peared many times 
during the past season in joint recitals 
and their recent program at the private 
residence of Eric Goodwin, in New 
Brunswick, was of that nature. These 
two voices were found to be well suited 
to duet work, in which they have a large 
répertoire. In their solo numbers their 
voices were shown to excellent advan- 
tage. 





Charles Harrison 





Tina Lerner Recital at Miss Beard’s 
School, Orange, N. J. 


Tina Lerner, the brilliant pianist, 
gave a recital in the large auditorium 
of Miss Beard’s School, Orange, N. J., 
last Friday afternoon. Miss Lerner 
played a well chosen program ranging 
from Padre Martini (1706-1784) to the 
modern Russians, Rachmaninow, Tsche- 
repnine and Balakirew. The artist won 
great applause by the brilliancy and 
depth of her playing and was repeatedly 
recalled by the very large audience. Miss 
Beard’s school is becoming a center for 
the musical activities of the Oranges, as 
many other artists of more than national 
reputation will be heard there. S. W. - 





Tercentenary Concerts in Brooklyn 


Under the auspices of the New York 
Tercentenary Commission a concert was 
given in the auditorium of the Erasmus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn, on October 
29 which brought an audience of 2,000 
persons. Grace Hoffman, Maurice Kauf- 
man and Albert von Doenhoff were the 
effective soloists. The concert was under 
the direction of Henry T. Fleck. On the 
following night at the Commercial High 
School 1,600 music lovers listened to the 
City Orchestra, under Professor Fleck, 
who is chairman of the music festivals 
committee. Edythe Chapman Goold, the 
soprano, was enthusiastically received, 
as were Leo Schulz, the ’cellist, and Mr. 
von Doenhoff. 





Cecile Ayres as Damrosch Soloist in 
Two Pennsylvania Cities 


Cecile Ayres, pianist, was the soloist 
with the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, on 
October 28 and 29, at Lancaster and 
Tyrone, Pa. In Lancaster Miss Ayres 
completely captivated the crowded audi- 
torium and was compelled to bow a 
dozen times before the audience would 
be satisfied. On the following evening 
in Tyrone Miss Ayres again bowed many 
times in acknowledgment of the applause, 
but bows would not suffice and accord- 
ingly Miss Ayres played an encore. 


POPULAR OPERA A 
ST. LOUIS SUCCESS 


Large and Well Pleased Audiences 
for San Carlo Company’s 
Inaugural Week 


St. Louis, Nov. 14.—The inaugural 
season of popular-priced opera was ush- 
ered in in this city with a flourish. In- 
spired by the desire to present good 
opera at moderate prices for the great 
music-loving public of this city, the 
Grand Opera Committee engaged the 
San’ Carlo Opera Company, under Di- 
rector Fortune Gallo, on a guaranty 
basis for twelve performances covering 
a period of two weeks at the Odeon. 


Among the famous singers who appeared 
in the opening week were Florencio Con- 
stantino, the tenor, and Regina Vicarino, 
the soprano, both of whom scored em- 
phatic successes. 

Last Monday night at least 250 per- 
sons were turned away from the box 
office, unable to buy seats. A more 
brilliant and enthusiastic audience never 
attended a grand opera performance 
here. 

For the opening production the com- 
mittee chose “Rigoletto” and the fa- 
miliar strains were fervently sung by 
the stars and an augmented chorus. In- 
terest centered in Florencio Constantino, 
who sang the réle of the Duke, and An- 
gelo Antola, baritone, as Rigoletto. 
Round after round of applause greeted 
them after their arias. Edviga Vaccari 
sang the Gilda, and after the first nerv- 
ousness had worn off, gave a good ac- 
count of herself. Director Angelini 
had his orchestra well under control. On 
Tuesday night the company journeyed 
to Alton, Ill., where “Lucia” was sung. 

Wednesday evening, “Italian Night” 
brought the usual double bill. ‘“Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci.” In 
the former, Esther Adaberto gave San- 
tuzza an intensely dramatic impersona- 
tion and was assisted finely by Giuseppe 
Agostini, a lyric tenor, who also has the 
art of a very finished actor. 
Alfio, was a shining light. 

Stella De Mette, a local contralto, who 
sang two years ago at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, was the Lola. She possesses 
a pleasing mezzo-soprano voice. Miss 
Adaberto completed her artistic triumph 
with her Nedda in the succeeding opera. 
It was in vivid contrast to her Santuzza. 
Another singer to perform twice was 
Angelo Antola, whose Tonio is his 
strongest part. 

Thursday brought two performances— 
a matinée of “Barber of Seville” and 
“Traviata” in the evening. The after- 
noon’s work was well done bv a cast in- 
cluding Salvatore Sciaretti, N. Cervi, 
Edviga Vaccari, Emilio Sesona, A. Sedel- 
mayer, Angelo Antola and L. Rossini. 
“Traviata” brought to light a soprano 
of unusual gifts in Regina Viccarino 
who gave a delightful interpretation of 
Violetta. Her impersonation was beau- 
tifully constructed and her coloratura 
remarkable for purity and brilliancy. 
The critics praised her rhapsodically. 
The other principals were Agostini as 
Alfredo and Modesti as Giorgio. 

A capacity house greeted Constantino 
as Rhadames in “Aida.” The princi- 
pals sang well, but the work of the 
chorus and other auxiliaries was not of 
the best. There had apparently been too 
few rehearsals. Miss Adaberto scored 
decisively as Aida, as did Antola as 
Anomasro. Miss Zawner disclosed genu- 
ine art in her singing of. Amyneris. 
Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffmann,” with a 
well-chosen cast, was heard this after- 
noon. Next week the company will have 
as guest artist Mme. Gerville-Réache, 
who opens with “Carmen” on Monday 
night. H. W. C. 





Antola, as 





Pueblo, Col., Relishes the Art of Rudolph 


Ganz 


PUEBLO, COL., Nov. 10.—Rudolph Ganz, 
the prominent Swiss pianist, was given a 
rousing welcome when he appeared as 
soloist at the concert given as part of the 
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Philharmonic Series in the Auditorium. 
His offerings were discriminatingly 


chosen and included works by Bach- 
Busoni and Chopin. Mme. Edward Col- 
lins, daughter of Governor Routt, of 
Colorado, had a cordial welcome. Her 
charming soprano voice earned many 
recalls and’ made her a worthy co- 
adjutor of Mr. Ganz. L. K. F. 





DR. CARL’S VARIED RECITAL 





Noted Organist Shows Gifts in Diversi- 
fied Program © 


Dr. William C. Carl gave his second 
recital of the present season at the Old 
First Presbyterian Church, New York, 
on Monday evening, November 16, before 
a large audience. The program was of 
unusual interest, containing works by 
composers of all nationalities and read 
as follows: 


Frescobaldi, Passacaglia; Lemare, 
“Peace” ; César Franck, Andante in B Major; 
Bach, Fugue in G Major ; Widor, Allegro 
from Symphony, No. VI; Gordon Balch 
Nevin, “Will o’ the Wisp’; Fame ct et chge 
Andante Cantabile; Bonnet, Variations de 
Gapees? § Guilmant, Marche de la Symphonie 

riane. 


All of these works were ~~ with 
complete age | and apprecia- 
tion of their content. In such a list of 
works all possible styles are brought to 
a hearing and Dr. Carl’s command of 
them was notable. Margaret Harrison, 
soprano, sang with good effect Bishop’s 
“Lo! Here the Gentle Lark,” while Al- 
bert Edwin Betteridge acquitted himself 
with distinction in a Purcell air. An of- 
fering was taken during the evening for 
the American Red Cross. 





Frederick D. Blauvelt Opens Studio in 
East Orange, N. J. 


Among young American singers who 
are entering the teaching field this sea- 
son is Frederick D. Blauvelt, tenor, who 
has opened a studio in East Orange, 
N. J., where he will teach singing. Mr. 
Blauvelt has been heard in many con- 
certs during the last year or more and 
has won favor for his artistic singing. 
He has made his studies under Charles 
Norman Granville, the prominent bari- 
tone, having worked with that master for 
the last five years. 
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RUTH 


ASHLEY 


CONTRALTO | 


This is to certify that Ruth Ashley 
has been a pupil of mine during sev- 
eral years. She has proven herself 
a most conscientious and intelligent 
student and I consider her admir- 
ably equipped as a Teacher of Voice 
to train the voices of both men and 
women. I consider her unusually 
talented as a Teacher and entirely 
competent to teach my method of 
Artistic Singing. 

(Signed) Frank King Clark. 
Berlin, Nov. 31, 1912. 
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18 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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FLORENCE MACBETH 
CHARMING “LUCIA” 


Six Recalls for Soprano after Her 
Fluent ‘‘Mad Scene’’ in the 
Century Production 


One of the most distinct coups of the 
Century Opera’s Fall season in New 
York was reserved for the final week in 
the real Century début of Florence Mac- 
beth, as Lucia, on Tuesday evening. 
Completing the sextet of principals in 
the Donizetti opera were Orville Har- 
rold, the Edgar; Hardy Williamson, 


ONCE MORE THE NEW YORK 
CRITICS PAY HIGH TRIBUTE 


to the art of 


MARIE 


MORRISEY 


ontralto 


Who in an astonishingly short time 
has been admitted to the front rank 
of American concert and _. oratorio 
singers. 


COMMENTS ON AOLIAN HALL 
RECITAL, NOV. 9th: 


WORLD—“That this singer has good 
taste was illustrated by the unusual 
programme she had prepared. All of 
her numbers were delivered in an 
artistic manner.” 


TRIBUNE—‘‘Marie Morrisey, besides 
being a woman of unusual beauty, 
possesses a voice of power and rich- 
ness. Madame Morrisey received large 
tributes both of flowers and applause.”’ 


PRESS—‘‘Marie Morrisey strength- 
ened the good impression she made a 
year ago. Hers is a contralto voice 
of distinctly lyric quality. It is a voice 
of unusually pleasing and sympathetic 
timbre, mellow, vibrant and sweet.”’ 


HERALD—‘‘She was a vision of 
beauty. Her deep tones were full and 
rich. She sang in four languages and 
interpreted the songs of many schools.”’ 


EVENING SUN—‘‘Her 
powerful and clear.”’ 


EVENING MAIL—‘She presented an 
interesting programme.”’ 


TELEGRAPH—‘“‘Her enunciation is 
excellent and her dramatic sense un- 
doubted.”’ 





voice was 


For Terms and Dates, address 


LOUDON CHARLTON, 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
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of the Camorrists, real and imposing. 


able and unqualifiedly delightful. 
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the burden of the*score. 
well add to the list of triumphs. 


the smooth, sleek villain, with 
His singing was praiseworthy. 


Camorrists, Mr. Kreidler 
he gave last year 
the most of his solo music, 


ond act, is made more difficult by 
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“JEWELS OF THE MADONNA”’ 


EVENING WORLD—Louis Kreidler made Rafaele, chief 


NEW YORK STAATS ZEITUNG—Kreidler, 
capable and excellent in his characterization, sang Ra- 
faele with spirit and made the rdéle an outstanding feature. 

MUSICAL AMERICA, Oct. 24—As the leader of the 
repeated the fine performance 
He was in splendid voice and made 
t music of itself not easy to 
sing and which, especially in the “Serenade” in the ec 
the English trans- 


Elizabeth Campbell, Louis Kreidler and 
Alfred Kaufman—the latter two artists 
repeating their effective Ashton and Ray- 
mond, respectively, of t year’s cast. 
Interest in the auditorium, however, was 
settled on Miss Macbeth’s singing of the 
title réle.« One of the auditors was an- 
other young American coloratura who, 
like Miss Macbeth, had won her first 
fame in London—Felice Lyne. 


That the new Lucia scored strongly 
was indicated by the fact that the cur- 
tains were parted six times for her re- 
calls after her “Mad Scene.” Miss Mac- 
beth achieved most gratifying results in 
this exacting show piece, singing the 
lines with facility and brilliancy, and 
making her portrayal dramatically vivid 
and convincing. Indeed, she demon- 
strated throughout the evening that dra- 
matic ability is not the least of her gifts. 
Further fluent singing was her delivery 
of the florid first act aria, and it was in 
this number and in the “Mad Scene” that 
the fresh, pure beauty of her voice was 
best revealed. Physically, Miss Macbeth 
was a refreshingly ei Lucia, and she 
quickly ingratiated herself with the 
audience by her personal charm. 


Mr. Harrold found himself in a con- 
genial réle as Edgar, and his reception 
by the audience was vociferous. He sang 
the part with his wonted emotional fire, 
and his playing of his second act scene 
won him a markedly insistent curtain 
call. Conductor Zuro was called to the 
stage at the close of this act, which had 
included a re-demanded “Sextet.” 

The translation used was that made for 
the Century by Algernon St. John- 
Brenon, but this was not adhered to by 
all of the singers. K. S.C. 





New “Aida” Principals for Century’s 


Final Week 


Last Monday evening brought a change 
of cast for “Aida” at the Century Opera 
House, with Bettina Freeman in the title 
réle, Gustaf Berman as Radames and 
Thomas Chalmers as Ameonasro. Miss 
Freeman played the part along the lies 
of the dramatic soprano, and her Aida 
was the most effective emotionally that 


has been seen on this stage. After her im- 
passioned prayer in the first act the au- 
dience continued its applause until the 
curtain rose on the temple scene. The 
dramatic vigor of the performance was 
further increased by Mr. Bergman’s 
stirring singing of Radames, and Mr. 
Chalmers supplied a tellingly vindictive 
Amonasro. is Oe Se 





FINAL CENTURY CONCERT 


Marion Bauer Accompanist for Berg- 
man in Her Own Songs 


First of the Century Opera’s fare- 
wells prior to its artistic siege of Chi- 
cago was the final concert in its New 
York home last Sunday night. Bettina 
Freeman gave another satisfying ex- 
cerpt from her Wagnerian répertoire in 
the “Liebestod” from “Tristan,” and her 
artistic delivery evoked a demand for 
an encore. Thomas Chalmers offered a 
renewed enjoyment of his admired vocal- 
ism in the “Mirror Song” from “Tales 
of Hoffmann.” 

A novel feature was the appearance 
of Marion Bauer as accompanist for 
three of her songs, presented most artis- 
tically by Gustaf Bergman, “A Little 
Lane,” “Only of Thee and Me” and an 
added “Over the Hills.” Graham Marr’s 
polished singing of “Vision fugitive” 
from “Hérodiade” called forth an encore, 
and Lois Ewell was obliged to repeat her 
Waltz Song from Herbert’s “Babette.” 
A double encore was won by Vladimir 
Dubinsky, the cellist, an Augusta 
Lenska supplemented her “Prophete” 
aria with “Stride la vampa” from “Trov- 
atore.” 





Organization to Aid Professional Musi- 
cians Incorporated 


The Musicians’ Foundation, Inc., es- 
tablished by “The Bohemians” of the 
Musician Club of New York City, was 
granted a charter by the Secretary of 
State, November 13, according to de- 
spatches from Albany. The object of the 
organization is to foster the interest and 

















Will Delight Opera Lovers 


Vocal Scores 


GOUNOD’S FAUST 


$1.50 postpaid 





BIZET’S CARMEN 


[$2.00 postpaid 


Each with Introductory Essay by Philip Hale 
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KREIDLER 


Leading Baritone Century Opera Co. 


Oct. 21-714 


; EVENING POST—Kreidler made the most of the ruf- 
flan Rafaele—in this part, as in the others. 
ness and not cantabiie is the quality soug*t. 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE—In the singing and acting of 
Mr. Kreidler there was much that was thoroughly admir- 


Explosive- 


NEW YORK AMERICAN—Mr. Kreidler sang the part of 
the swaggering, villainous Rafaele and was capable and 


NEW YORK PRESS.—Louis Kreidler as Rafaele carried 
He sang a Rafaele which he may 


JOURNAL OF COMMERCE—Mr. Kreidler impersonated 
assurance and artistry. 


always 


For concert dates address Hotel Monticello 
35 W. 64th St., New York 
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advance the conditions and welfare of 
professional musicians. The incorpor- 
ators are Frank Damrosch, August 
Fraemcke, Hugo Grunwald, Rubin Gold- 
mark, Franz Kneisel, Ferdinand Von 
Inten, Sigmund Herzog and M. U. Stern- 
berger. 


KLIBANSKY’S OPERA SCHOOL 





New York Vocal Teacher Institutes New 
Department of His Work 


Sergei Klibansky, the prominent New 
York voice teacher, is consummating 
plans for an opera school to be run on 
lines similar to those of the institution 
which was to have been carried on at the 
Century Opera House. This announce- 
ment has especial interest for singing 
students of operatic aspirations through- 
out the country, in that the Century 
project has been postponed, owing to the 
company’s departure for- Chicago. Mr. 
Klibansky has conducted opera classes 
both at-the Stern Conservatory in Berlin, 
and at the Institute of Musical Art, New 
York. The postponement of the Century 
proposition was responsible for Mr. 
Klibansky’s decision to perfect his plans 
and start this school. 

Although his plan is not altogether 
altruistic, Mr. Klibansky has made the 
rates of tuition merely nominal, to give 
students of moderate means an oppor- 
tunity to avail themselves of an operatic 
education, without the great sacrifices 
which would have been entailed by going 
to Europe. Mr. Klibansky has engaged 
an excellent coach, in the person of 
Philip Sipser, for this course. 





Richard Buhlig, the pianist, is one of 
the Americans remaining in Berlin dur- 
ing the war. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
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The Royal Opera of Vienna 
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FTER Two Years in 
Europe under 
Leopold Auer and Serato 


Florence 


HARDEMAN 


The American Violinist 


has returned to America. She 
is available for concert engage- 
ments, season 1914-15. 

Inquiries to 


3514 Washington Ave., Avondale 
Cincinnati, O. 




















CARYL 


BENSEL 


SOPRANO 
New York World: ‘‘Her singing has created 0° 
little sensation in Fifth Ave, Salons.’’ 


Address : 
600 West 114th St., N. Y. 
Tel. 8152 Morningside. 


ADELE 


KRUEGER 


Dramatic Soprano 


For dates and terms address Exclusive Managemert 
MISS ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Metrepolitan Opera House Building, 

1425 Broadway, New York. 
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VIDA LLEWELLYN IN 
FIRST N. Y. RECITAL 


Chicago Pianist Reveals Gratify- 
ing Qualities But is Hampered 
by Nervousness 


A further addition was made last Sat- 
urday afternoon to the season’s rapidly 
growing list of new pianists who are 
making New York their objective in the 
person of Vida Llewellyn, who gave a re- 
cital in AZolian Hall. Miss Llewellyn is 
an American and still quite young. She 
hails from Chicago, but has obtained a 
considerable part of her musical school- 
ing abroad, where she has also won dis- 
tinct critical approval and has appeared 
with some of the leading German orches- 
tras. Last Saturday she undertook a 
program which showed, at any rate, a 


laudable desire to avoid the strictly 
beaten path. It provided the Bach- 
Tausig Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, 
Beethoven’s “Andante Favori,” Brahms’s 
B Minor Capriccio and his Intermezzo, 
op. 117, No. 2; Schumann’s “Carnival,” 
Richard Strauss’s “Stimmungsbilder,” 
an “Intermezzo” and “Waldesgespriche” 
by Hugo Kaun and Emil Sauer’s “Echo 
de Vienne.” 

There are gratifying qualities in Miss 
Llewellyn’s playing and these the audi- 
ence was not slow to appreciate. Yet the 
young woman was obviously very nerv- 
ous, so that it really becomes necessary 
to suspend final sentence for the present. 
She did, it is true, show in the Bach and 
in parts of the “Carnival” a spirit and 





a virility extremely exhilarating and in. 


tre first of these works built up some 
stirring effects of climax. Moreover, 
she displayed not a little taste and true 
musical sense in Richard Strauss’s early 
written “Mood Pictures,” managing even 
to convey a degree of interest to these 
very undistinctive pieces. And she threw 
herself very earnestly into the Kaun 
works. However, at other times her per- 
formance was inclined to betray a want 
of vividness of imagination, poetic appre- 
ciation and color, while her technical 
equipment seemed not always equal to 
the burden imposed on it. All of which 
may, nevertheless, have. been due to tem- 
porary causes. In any case her merits 
were sufficiently prohounced to warrant 
some further hearings of her work, 
which, it-is to be hoped, will duly be 
granted. mc Fe Oe 





Large Audiences at Hartford Concerts 


HARTFORD, CONN., Nov. 14.—Under the 
auspices of St. Thomas Church, Ulysses 
S. Kerr of Boston, basso cantante, ap- 
peared in a recent recital at Unity Hall. 
He was heard by an audience of good 
size. He was assisted at the piano by A. 
W. Burgemeister. 

At Parson’s Theater the concert of 


October 26, given for the benefit of the 
Belgian war sufferers, was financially 
and socially, as well as musically, a 
great success. The artists were Frances 
Alda, soprano; George Rogovoy, ’cellist; 
Aladar De Sio, violinist, and Frank 
Ormsby, tenor. The Choral Club of 
Hartford also sang three numbers. Mme. 
Alda was accompanied by Frank La 
Forge. ae ae. 





VIOLINIST’S DETROIT DEBUT 





Hildegard Brandegee Proves Worth in 
Ganapol Concert 


DETROIT, MicH., Nov. 12.—Boris L. 
Ganapol, director of the Ganapol School 
of Musical Art, presented Hildegard 
Brandegee in a violin recital recently 





Hildegard Brandegee, the Young Vio- 
linist 


at the Woodward Avenue Baptist Church 
House. Mrs. Ganapol, pianist, was the 
assisting artist. The concert attracted a 
great deal of attention and a large audi- 
ence greeted Miss Brandegee in this, her 
Detroit début. That she is a serious 
artist was evident from the way in which 
she handled the interesting program. 
She displayed a generous, mellow tone 
and unusual artistic finish, The Lalo 
concerto, “Symphonie Espagnole,” her 
principal number, she delivered with 
skill and thorough understanding. The 
audience was enthusiastic and demanded 
several encores. 

This week Mr. Ganapol is to present 
a recital by Vera Poppe, the ’cellist, who 
is to teach periodically at the school, 
and who, with Miss Brandegee and Mrs. 
Ganapol, is to form the Musical Art 
Trio. E. C. B. 





Leo Fall has composed a_ patriotic 
“folk-opera” entitled “The Home-Com- 
ing.” 
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NEVADA VAN DER VEER 
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WILLIAM 
WADE 


Now in America 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, ORATORIO, RECITALS 
Residence, Hotel Ansonia, New York j 


Address personally 





Schumann-Heink 


SEASON 1914-1915 NOW BOOKING 


Available for Chautauqua 
engagements Summer 1915 


HINSHAW 


The Metropolitan Opera Co. Baritone 





Mgt. Wolfsohn Bureau 
1 W. 34th St., New York 
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-VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


VICTOR KUZDO 


Sole authorized representative (in America) of the 
System of 


LEOPOLD AUER 


‘Studio : 560 West End Avenue, New York City 








STOKOWSKI’S MEN IN 
INVITING PROGRAM 


Fifth Pair of Concerts Finds Phila- 
delphia Orchestra In Its 
Best Form 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 1706 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, November 16, 1914. 


ITH Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony 
as the radiant orchestral feature, 
and Louise Homer as the potent soloist 
attraction, the Philadelphia Orchestra 
presented an unusually inviting program 


at its fifth pair of concerts of the sea- 
son at the Academy of Music last Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening. The 
symphony found Mr. Stokowski and his 
musicians in a sympathetic mood, the 
composition receiving the sort of treat- 
ment to reveal its jubilant spirit. 

The program opened with an impres- 
sive interpretation of Handel’s “Ar- 
minius” Overture, which had never be- 
fore been played here under Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s direction, and, with the symphonic 
poem, “Le Rouet d’Omphale” of Saint- 
Saéns’s as an intervening number of 
characteristic colorful writing, c‘osed 
with Svendsen’s “Carnival of Paris,” 
which proved not of great worth musi- 
cally, but spirited and appropriate as a 
concluding number. 

Mme. Homer appeared twice on the 
program, singing first two Bach arias, 
“It Is Finished” from “St. John’s Pas- 
sion” and “My Heart Ever Faithful,” 
which were given with fervor of feeling, 
in tones of resonance and beauty. More 
effective, because better adapted to her 
dramatic style of singing, was the con- 





tralto’s second number, the _ aria, 
“Ministri di Baal” from Meyerbeer’s 
“Prophet.” 


Next week’s concerts, on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening, will bring 
an event of special interest in the post- 
poned appearance of Olga Samaroff 
(Mrs. Leopold Stokowski), the pianist, 
who, making her re-entry to the concert 
platform after a retirement of about 
three years, will play with the local or- 
chestra for the first time since her hus- 
band became its conductor. She will be 
heard in Tschaikowsky’s Concerto in B 
Flat Minor. Mi. ae Re 





First of Winter Season’s Municipal Con- 
certs in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 9.—The Audi- 
torium Symphony Orchestra opened its 
second season of popular concerts in the 
south half of the main hall of the Audi- 
torium Sunday afternoon before an audi- 
ence of 3,000 persons. Herman A. Zeitz, 
the orchestra director, and Mayor G. A. 
Bading, who gave a shovt talk, were 
greeted with great acclaim. The orches- 
tra is a municipal organization. It com- 
prises fifty pieces and has been ma- 


terially strengthened in each department, | 


and gave such a good account of itself in 
the Schubert “Unfinished” Symphony 
and numbers by Strauss, Saint-Saéns, 
Mozart and Hugo Kaun that the audience 
manifested great enthusiasm. A verita- 








CUYLER | 


BLACK 


TENOR 


Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


Daily Eastern Argus, Oct. 8. 


“The first soloist appearing for this pro- 
gramme was Cuyler Black, a young tenor, 
who is an artist of the highest order. He pos- 
sesses a voice of pure lyric quality that was 
heard to advantage in the aria from ‘Pagliacci’ 
by Leoncavallo, and at once made a distinct 
impression with the audience. At the close 
he was greeted with tremendous applause.’’ 





Management: 
Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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ble ovation followed the brilliant per-— 
formance of the Liszt “Hungarian Fan- 
tasia,” No. 14, by Adams Buell, pianist, 
of this city. By a new arrangement of 
curtains the acoustics of the hall has 
been remedied to such an extent that the 
customary echoes are now hardy notice- 
able. : J. E. M. 


MRS. NE COLLINS ENGAGED 








Prominent Teacher and Singer Joins 
American Institute’s Faculty 
The American Institute of Applied 


Music announces the addition to the 
vocal department of Mrs. Bertyne Ne 


‘Collins, soprano. 


Besides her work as a private in- 
structor Mrs. Ne Collins has taught at 
the Cornell University Summer Session 
for four seasons and has been re-engaged 
for the fifth, and she has won for her- 
self an enthusiastic following of pupils 
as well as the admiration of musicians 
and critics who have watched her career 
as an artist and teacher. 

Mrs. Ne Collins’s voice is described as 
a sympathetic, clear soprano under ad- 
mirable control, which she uses with the 
art of a temperamental musician. She 
enters immediately upon her work at the 
American Institute, where she will teach 


exclusively, and arrangements have been 


made by which a competitive scholarship 
for the entire season is to be awarded 
by Mrs. Ne Collins to a pupil with a fine 
voice and requisite intellectual and per- 


- sonal attainments. 





Concert Aids Dallas in Opening New 
City Hall Fittingly 

DALLAS, TEX., Nov. 4.—One of the 
features of the recent opening of this 
city’s new municipal building was a 
complimentary concert given by the Mo- 
zart Choral Club, Earle D. Behrends, 
director. The _ soloists included Mrs. 
Frank H. Blankenship, Harold Kellogg 
and Director Behrends. A huge audience 
completely filled the new auditorium and 
gave many evidences of appreciation. 





Judson Mather, organist of Seattle, 
gave an organ recital in the First Presby- 
terian Church of that city which drew 
an appreciative audience. Mr. Mather’s 
program was generous in length and 
good in quality. Ruth Evers, mezzo-so- 
prano, assisted him. 
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Evelyn Starr, the Canadian violinist, 
recently completed a tour of Nova Scotia. 
The itinerary included Kentville, Wolf- 
ville, Windsor, Truro and Halifax. 

* * 


* 
Ethel Wilkins-Smith, contralto, has 
been engaged as soloist at the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, Providence, 


R. I. 
‘oe 


Anita Weichhart, pianist, assisted by 
Mary Anderson, soprano, gave a recital 
on November 7 at Miss Merriman’s 
School, Piedmont, Cal. 

x * * 

Marcella Craft has returned to Cali- 
fornia after an absence of sixteen years. 
She sang with the San Francisco Or- 
chestra on November 6. 

* * * 

Mrs. Mignon Lamasure recently ana- 
lyzed Massenet’s “Jongleur de Notre 
Dame” for an audience of students and 
music-lovers in Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Victor Herbert, the composer, was 
elected president of the Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick at the annual meeting at 
the Hotel Astor, New York, Novem- 
ber 16. 

* * *k 


The first meeting of the Tuesday Morn- 
ing Musical Club, Omaha, Mrs. Charles 
Kountze, president, served to present for 
the meoowll time Raphael Navas in piano 
recital. 

oe 

Franz Kohler, violinist, and Josephine 
Bonazzi, pianist, of Erie, Pa., appeared 
recently in joint recital at Cambridge 
Springs, Pa., under the auspices of Mrs. 
Fenton King. 

- Miia 

The Music League of America has an- 
nounced December 1 as the date of the 
first of its series of concerts for the ben- 
efit of students and artists at A®olian 
Hall, New York. 

* Kom 

Roy Dickinson Welch, assistant pro- 
fessor of music at Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass., has been appointed or- 
ganist and choirmaster at the First 
Church in that city. ‘ 


George Copeland, the distinguished. 
pianist of Boston, has opened a studio at 
No. 10 Charles street that city, where 
he will do such teaching as his concert 
calendar will permit. 

* » * 

The pupils of Ernest Hutchinson gave 
a brilliant piano recital recently in Wash- 
ington, D..C., the performers being Marie 
Hansen, Emma . C. Bender, Cecile 
Smith and Elizabeth Winston. 


* * * 

In the home of Congressman E. J. Hill, 
at Norwalk, Conn., a pleasing program 
was offered on November 12, by Mrs. 
Elmer Beardsley, organist; Ada Tuck, 
soprano, and Joseph Wieler, baritone. 

* * 

After his Jordan Hall recital, in Bos- 
ton on November 12 Albert Spalding, the 
violinist, was guest of honor at a studio 
dinner tendered to him by Jennie Dan- 
iels and Lillian Shattuck, Boston violin 
teachers. 

* ok & 

The Gilbert and Sullivan Opera Com- 
pany, now on tour, appeared recently in 
Spokane, the principals including De 
Wolf Hopper, Arthur Cunningham, 
Jayne Herbert, John Willard and Gladys 
Caldwell. 


* * * 


_ The third concert of the Redpath series 
in Omaha gave a large audience an op- 
portunity to hear the Duggan Grand 
Opera Quartet, comprising David Dug- 

n, Agnes Scott Longan, Charlotte 

ert and Roscoe Kimball. 

x * * 
_ A song recital was given by Etta Ham- 
ilton Morris, soprano, assisted by the 
Parker Trio—Fritz [Eisner, violin; 
Charles Neville Parker, ’cello, and Alice 
McNeill, piano—on November 12 at the 
Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn. 
x * x . 

Randall H. Triimpe, tenor, presented a 
varied program on Nov. 6, in Hartridge 
Auditorium, Plainfield, N. J. The artist 
was capably assisted by Oscar Wasser- 
berger, violinist, and Catherine Maurice 
Moore, accompanist. 
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aven, Conn. They were. assisted by 
Mrs. Louis Mautte, Clark Moore and 
Master G. F. Kilbourne. Mr. Rungee 
was the accompanist. 

* * * 

Havrah Hubbard, whose opera talks 
to Century patrons have found wide 
popular favor, was unable to discuss 
“Aida” last Saturday afternoon. Mr. 
Hubbard, it was announced, was under a 
doctor’s care in Boston. _ 

* * ok 

The first annual concert of the men’s 
class of the First Methodist Church, 
Meriden, Conn., was given on November 
11, under the direction of Walter A. 
Carey. The soloists were Arthur Roost, 
John Stacey and George Holden. 

* * * 

Paul Allen Beymer gave his sixth or- 
gan recital at Trinity Church, Hough- 
ton, Mich., on November 10. American 
composers represented on the program 
were Nevin, Rogers, Frysinger, Kinder, 
Strang, Bartlett and Johnston. 

* *¥* * 

Arthur Foote, the eminent composer 
and teacher, Harvard ’74, and John S. 
Codman, baritone, of New York, Har- 
vard ’90, gave a recital before the mem- 
bers of the Harvard Club of Boston, on 
Thursday evening, November 12. 

* * * 

Harry H. Kellogg, organist at the 
First Church of Springfield, Mass., gave 
an organ recital on November 11, in 
Mary Lyon Chapel, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege. Anna M. Wollmann, soprano, was 
Mr. Kellogg’s capable assisting artist. 

Bd * * 

The choir of Grace Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I., under the direction of A. 
Lacey-Baker, in its second musical serv- 
ice, .gave Mendelssohn’s “Hear My 
Prayer” a splendid presentation. Mrs. 
Ethel Dobson-Sayles, soprano, was the 
soloist. 

* * * 

Minnie Tracey, the American soprano, 
appeared before the students at the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, 
on November 7, in an informal recital. 
Harold Randolph, director of the Pea- 
body, has inaugurated a series of weekly 
illustrated talks. 

* * * 

The recently completed organ in the 
splendid auditorium of Washington Irv- 
ing High School, was heard to decided 
advantage on November 15, when W. A. 
Goldsworthy, organist of Saint Andrew’s 
Church, gave a recital, assisted by Flor- 
ence Rothstein. 

a ae 

In a concert given recently by members 
of faculty, Horner Institute of Fine 
Arts, Kansas City, Mo., the participants 
were Earl Rosenberg, baritone; Floyd 
Robbins, pianist; Forrest Schulz, violin- 
ist; Clara Crangle and Mrs. Forrest 
Schulz, accompanists. 


*x * ok 

The Rossini Club of Portland, Me., 
held its first recital of the season re- 
cently in Pythian Temple. An attractive 
program was presented by Mrs. McFaul, 
Mrs. Bragdon, Mrs. Hill, Miss Smith, 
Miss Buxton, Miss Sawyer, Mrs. Doten, 
Miss Birch and Mrs. Davis. 

* * * 

The Knights of Columbus Choral So- 
eiety, Washington, D. C., under the direc- 
tion of Dr. James S. Dickinson, is pre- 
paring fora concert in December. The 
president of the society is Maurice P. 
Fitzgerald, tenor, and the other officers 
are Oliver J. Moore and G. H. Dorsey. 

* * * 

The inaugural organ recital at the 
Elks’ Lodge in Albany, N. Y., was given 
November 10 by Prof. H. L. Godshalk, 
organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Caldwell, N. J. He was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Jessie Baker Park, so- 
prano, and Edgar S. Van Olinda, tenor. 

* = & 

Ferne Gramling, dramatic soprano, 
was heard in a short recital given under 
the auspices of the Erholung Gesell- 
schaft, in Chicago, November 12. She 
scored an estimable success with a group 
of German songs by Schubert, Bohm and 
Reimann. Irene M. Buysse furnished 


the accompaniments. 


Mrs. Nellie Evans Packard, the Bos- 
ton vocal teacher, gave a lecture-recital 
on November 11, for the First Parish 
Club, at Exeter, N. H. Her subject was 
“An Evening in Wales,” which was 
vocally illustrated by a number of Welsh 
folk-songs sung in the native tongue by 
Mrs. Packard. 

* * & 

A concert was given in the First M. E. 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn., on November 
12. The event, which was in honor of 
Mrs. ty ig Phaatmy had as soloists, Mrs. 
Lucien T. Warner, contralto; J. Edmund 
Skiff, tenor; Mona H. Taylor, soprano, 
and two pianists, Mrs. Elmer Beardsley 
and Bessie Harlow. 

ob * * 


The artists in a concert by an organ- 
ization announced as the Stella d’Italia 
Company, which was to have been given 
recently at the Y. M. C. A. Hall of 
Bridgeport, Conn., did not appear, much 
to the disappointment of several hundred 
music lovers who had gathered before the 
hall at the appointed hour. 

* * * 


An eager audience heard the concert 
given on November 12, at the Chamber 
of Commerce Hall, New Haven, Conn. 
The following soloists co-operated suc- 
cessfully: Alice Weisheit, Mary Lynch, 
Mrs, Charles S. Farnham, John Lynch, 
Mrs. Henry a Mrs. Isaiah Bow- 
man and Mrs. Joseph A. Derby. 

* ak * 

In the concert given on November 9 
at Farmington, Conn., for the Red Cross 
the participants were Mrs. Robert Bran- 
degee, ’cellist; Ada Hitchcock, soprano, 
and Janette Vorce, pianist. Mrs. Bran- 
degee provided a novelty by resuscitating 
the viola da gamba, upon which obsolete 
instrument she played several solos. 

* * * 


The Lotus Male Quartet was greeted 
by an attentive audience on the occasion 
of its concert at the Methodist Church 
of Westville, Conn., on November 12. 
The personnel of the quartet is as fol- 
lows: F. L. Smith, Homer R. Denison, 
Harold L. Mix and Dwight L. Chamber- 
lain. Mrs. Harold L. Mix is the accom- 
panist. 

* * o* 

Pasquale Tallarico, the gifted young 
artist, who won the American Pianist’s 
Contest in Chicago last month, is filling 
numerous engagements, including the 
following: November 21, Board of Di- 
rectors National Federation of Musical 
Clubs, Chicago, Ill.; November 24, Fort 
Dodge, Ia., December 3, private recital, 
Chicago. 

* * & 

J. H. Maunder’s cantata “A Hymn of 
Praise” was sung on November 15, at 
Grace Church, Holyoke, Mass. The 
pleasing soloists were Mrs. W. H. Crooks, 
Mrs. E. M. Chase, Harry B. Carter and 
William H. Lippman. Hugh Craig 
directed the choir and James Wakelin 
was at the organ. The pianist was 
Alvah Redman. 

* ok * 

The Musical Arts Quartet comprising 
Mary Wood Chase, piano, Mary Hansén, 
violin, Carlotta Norcliffe Polak, violin, 
and Jo Polak, ’cello, gave a concert re- 
cently at the Caxton Club Rooms, Chi- 
cago, in which the Piano Trio in G Minor 
by Haydn, Piano Quartet in G Minor by 
Mozart. and String Trio in E Flat by 
Beethoven were presented. 

* * & 

Martin Ballmann’s orchestra recently 
presented at the North Side Turner Hall, 
Chicago, the second of the series of Sun- 
day afternoon concerts, the assisting ar- 
tists being Rudolph Mangold, violinist, 
and Miriam M. Downe, soprano. Sev- 
eral Hungarian works were given by the 
orchestra, including the Antal Festival 
March, and the Keler-Bela overture to 
“Csokonay.” 

* * * 


Participants in recent club programs 
in Portland, Ore., have been Mrs. Fran- 
cis Striegel Burke, Mrs. Imogene Hard- 
ing Brodie, Edna Blake, Mrs. Delphine 
Marks and Mrs. Anne Shannon Monroe, 
all of whom appeared before the Mac- 
Dowell Club, and Ruth Johns, Mrs. Julia 
Helene Swenson, Carmel Sullivan and 
Charles Swenson, who were heard by the 
Psychology Club. 

* * x 

The first of a series of concerts given 
under the auspices of the Music Club of 
Terryville, Conn., took place on Novem- 
ber 13 at the Congregational Church. 
The program was ably presented by the 
Buhler Chamber Music Club, which has 
the following personnel: Ulysse Buhler, 
George Vigneti, R. D. Kingman, Claude 
Sweet, W. A. Kingman, Theodore Killan 
and E. F. Gorman. 


* a K 
The Marcato Music Club, of Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., held its one hundred and 
third recital recently. Mrs. Amos Payne 


read a paper on the development of the 
orchestra. Piano numbers were con- 
tributed by Mrs. James Jelley, Mildred 
Lambert and Genevieve Roberts. Chester 
Kolb played a violin solo brilliantly. 
Vocal numbers were added by Catherine 
Fiora and Laura Thompson. 


ak * * 


Schenuit, director of the 
Schenuit Conservatory of Music, Mil- 
waukee, has returned from a month’s 
trip through the Far West, during 
which he appeared in numerous concerts. 
Mr. Schenuit was heard in the Trinity 
Auditorium, Los Angeles; Mormon 
Tabernacle, Salt Lake City; Immaculate 
Conception Cathedral, Denver, and in 
Omaha, San Francisco and Seattle. 

ee Sie 


Helen Heller, pianist and _ voice 
teacher, recently gave a_ recital- at 
Pueblo, Col., assisted by Marguerite 
Johnson, Lucille Crews and Colin Camp- 
bell. Alice McNutt was another Pueblo 
recital giver, with the assistance of Miss 
Crews. Participants in a charity con- 
cert in front of the Pueblo Chieftain of- 
fice were Anna Crossman, Robert Cross- 
man, Vernon Dues and Lucille Baker. 


* * * 


Works by Cecile Chaminade made up 
the 440th program presented on Novem- 
ber 11, at the School of Fine Arts, Fay- 
etteville, Ark. Pupils of H. D. Torey, 
the director of this branch of work at 
the University of Arkansas, gave a two- 
piano recital of the French composer’s 
works. The following soloists partici- 

ated: Freda Bird, Annie Hurl Mulkey, 
Nannie Brewster, Jessie Stewart, Effie 
MeNair, Margaret Sutton, Bob McGraw 
and Burnelle Bradley. | 

* * * 


Mrs. Frederick F. Buell, of the Emma 
Willard Conservatory, of Troy, N. Y.. 
discussed “The Relation of Color to 
Music” at the meeting of the art section 
of the fine arts department of the AlI- 
bany Woman’s Club at the Albany Schoo! 
of Fine Arts. Edith Very gave an il- 
lustrated lecture on “The Musical In- 
struments of the Crosby-Brown Collec- 
tion in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York City.” 

* * x 


Ellis Clark Hammann, of Philadelphia, 
has been engaged to appear as accom 
panist with Frank Gittelson at several! 
of the recitals to be given by the young 
American violinist this season. Mr. 
Hammann will also appear with Horatio 
Connell, the baritone, and at a concert to 
be given by Herman Sandby, violoncel- 
list; Nicholas Douty, tenor, and Edna 
Baugher, soprano, at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, Philadelphia, November 19. 

* * &* 


In a recent students’ recital at th: 
European Conservatory of Music, Balti 
more, the following pupils were heard: 
Eleanor Riebel, William Rokos, Dorothy 
Hoenes, Ruth Amos, Birdie Rokos, Bar- 
bara Zerheusen, Mildred Jenkins, Juliu 
Ashman, Julia Eiermann, Pearl Riebel, 
Ruth H. Berndt, Sadie Edlavitch, Viol: 
Geisz, Maud Shaefer, Amelia Rokos, 
Maud Shaefer, Ella Ree Rokos, Joseph 
Schrieber and William Chenoweth. 

* * * 


Results of work done by the Conserv:- 
tory of Chicago are shown by positions 
recently secured by its pupils, among 
them Meta Belle Gallier, who was fcr 
three years a pupil of Adele Medlar, of 
the faculty of the Conservatory. She 
has been engaged as prima donna by the 
Chicago Light Opera Company now tou:- 
ing the South. Ralph Brainard, ar- 
other pupil of Miss Medlar, is the lead- 
ing tenor in the same organization. 


* * * 


Frances Fairlamb Harkness, of La - 
caster, Pa., pupil and assistant of D:. 
William A. Wolf of that city, gave 
piano recital at the William A. Woif In- 
stitute of Piano and Organ Playing 0: 
pa rane evening, November 19. She 
evidenced much talent in a program th: ' 
contained Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 31, N 
2; Mozart’s C Major Concerto ar: 
shorter compositions by Friml, Leschet:- 
zky, Mendelssohn and MacDowell. Sie 
was assisted by Karl V. Gilbert, violi:- 
ist. 


Harry F. 


T 2% 


Mrs. Ansom D. Bramhall announced 
this week the opening of the Tuesday 
Salon Society to take place at Sherry‘ 
New York, on December 1. The artists 
for the first musicale are Mabel Garr'- 
son, soprano, of the Metropolitan com- 
pany; George Dostal, tenor; Manfred 
Malkin, pianist; Lucille Orrell, ‘cellist, 
and Emil J. Polak, accompanist. Others 
to be heard later in the season are Fran- 
ces Alda, soprano; Margaret Keyes, col 
tralto; Marie Rappold, soprano; Louis 
Siegel, violinist; Frank La Forge, pian- 
ist, and others. 
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‘Ivn, Dec. 1; Flushing, Dec. 4: 





Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Mustcat AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication, . 


Individuals 


Alcock, Bechtel.—New York (Mendelssohn 
Glee), Dec. 1; East Orange, N. J., Dec. 15; 
Newport, N. Y., Dec. 20. 

Atm Frances.—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Dec. 1, 

Antosch, Albin.—Paterson, N. J., Dec. 7. 

Barrére, George—New York (Belasco), 
Nov. 22. 

Beddoe, Mabel.—Montclair, Dec. 8. 

Berry, Benjamin E.—Providence, R. IL, 
Nov. 27 (Arion Club). 

Bond, Carrie Jacobs.—Chicago, Nov. 22, 28. 

Borwick, Leonard.—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Nov. 24. 

Brandegee, Hildegarde.—Boston, Nov. 21; 
Saginaw, Mich., Dec. 1. 

Brown, Albert Edmund.—Boston, Dec. 21. 

Bryant, nage at Nov. 25; Bloomfield, 
N. J., Nov. 30; Philadelphia (Mendelssohn 
Club), Dec. 10; Elizabeth, . J. (Choral 
Club), Dec. 17; Brooklyn, Mar. 5; New Brit- 
ain, Mar. 9. 

Busoni, Ferruccio.—Minneapolis, Nov. 20. 

Chipman, John.—Boston, Dec. 8. - 

Claussen, Julia.—Chicago, Nov. 21; God- 
rey, Ill., Dec. 16; Greencastle, Ind., Dec. 17; 
St. Paul, Dec. 31; La Crosse, Wis., Jan. 4; 
uafayette, Ind., Jan. 7; New York, Jan. 10. 

Connell, Horatio.—Spartanburg, S. C., Nov. 
°F —w Pa., Dec. 3; Germantown, Pa., 
Dec. 8. 

Dadmun, Royal.—Chicago, Nov. 23; Pitts- 
burgh, Nov. 24; Youngstown, O., Nov. 25. 

Davidson, Rebeoca.—Greensburg, Jan. 10; 
Paterson, N. J., Dec. 7 and Jan. 11; Trenton, 
Jan. Pl Selinsgrove, Jan. 21; Greenberg, 
i-eb, ‘ 

Davis, Jessie.—Boston, Nov. 23. 

De Stefano, Salvatore.—Pittsburgh, Nov. 


24. 
Downing, George.—Albany, N. Y., Nov. 24. 
Dunham, Edna.—Chicago, Nov. 23; Brook- 
Paterson, 
N. Jue Dec. 6. 
Friedberg, Carl.—St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 20 
and ai Boston, Mass., Nov. 30; New York, 
2¢, 


Dec ©. 

Gardner, Samuel.—Chicago, Nov. 22; Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Nov. 23. 

Gebhard, Heinrich.—Boston, Dec. 4. and 9; 
Buffalo, Jan. 22. 

Gerville-Réache. Jeanne. — Des Moines, 
Nov. 20; Omaha, Nov. 22; Boston, Dec. 6. 

Gittelson, Frank.—New York (Metropoli- 
tan Opera House), Nov. 22; New York, re- 
cital (Afolian Hall), Nov. 23. 

Gotthelf, Claude.—Tucson, Ariz., Nov. 28. 

Gottschalk, Robert.—New York, Nov. 18; 
New York, Dec. 1. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—Brooklyn, Nov. 21; 
Mineola, L. I., Nov. 22; Brooklyn, Nov. 23; 
Hackensack, N. J., Dec. 6; Brooklyn, Dec. 7. 

Gurowitsch, Sara.—Chicago, Nov. 23; Far 
Rockaway, Nov. 25; Flushing, Dec. 4, 

Granville, Charlies N.—Pittsburgh, Nov. 27. 

Hee ed Isabel.—New York (Atolian Hall), 
Dec. 2. 

Harrison, Charles.—Newark, Nov. 22; 
Shamokin, Pa., Nov. 24; Bloomfield, N. J., 
Nov. 30; Hoboken, Dec. 6; Glen Ridge, Dec. 
10; Newark, Dec. 13; Trenton, N. J., Dec. 30; 
Jersey City, Jan. 8; Newark, Jan. 10;:Boston, 
ap F aa Westwood, Feb. 26; Brooklyn, 
Mar. 5. 

Hinkle, Florence.—Minneapolis, Nov. 24. 

Hunt, Helen Allen.—Boston, Dec. 8. 

Hutcheson, Ernest.—Williamsport, N. Y., 
Nov. 20; New York, Dec. 7. 

Jacobs, Max.—New York, Nov. 21; New 
York, Nov. 265. é‘ 

Jepperson, Florence.—Boston (Handel and 
Haydn Society), Dec. 

Kaiser, Marie.—Worcester, Mass., Nov. 20; 
Paterson, N. J., Dec. 7 and Jan. 11. 

a" Grace.—Pittsburgh (Apollo), Dec. 


Kotlarsky, Sergei.—New York (Von Ende 
School), Nov. 30. 

Lerner, Tina.—Boston, Mass., Nov. 22. 

Lichtman, Moritz.—New York (Von Ende 
School), Nov. 30. 

Lund. Charlotte.—Brooklyn, Nov. 19; New 


York, Dee. 5. 
ae Marie Stone. — Philadelphia, 
Nov. 21; Pennsburg, Pa., Nov. 24; Philadel- 


phia and Camden, N. J., Dec. 2; Philadelphia, 
Dec. 7; New York City (Oratorio Society), 
Dec. 29-30. 

McCue, Beatrice.— Cedar Grove, N. J., 
Nov. 25. 


_Miller, Reed.—Middle West tour. Nov. 1 to 
Nov. 22; Jamestown, N. Y., Nov. 23; Indian- 
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apolis, Nov. 26; Syracuse, Nov. 30; Cincin- 
nati, Dec. 2. 

Morrisey, Marie.—Paterson, N. J., Nov. 22. 

Morse-Rummell.—Buffalo, Dec. 10. 

Mukle, May.—Baltimore (Peabody), Dec. 4. 

Nichols, John W.—Brooklyn, Dec. 6; Chi- 
cago (Apollo), Dec. 25, 27. 

Ichols, Mr. and Mrs. John W.—Spring- 
— a Y., Nov. 20; New York, Columbia, 

ec. 10. 

Northrup, Grace.—New York (Plaza), Nov. 
19; New York, Nov. 25; Hackettstown, N. J., 
Nov. 30; New Brunswick, N. J., Dec. 5. 

Otis, Florence Anderson.—Ridgewood, N. 
J., Nov. 20; Brockton, Mass., Nov. 24. 
es Edna Gunner.—Minneapolis, Nov. 


Pas uali, Mme. Bernice de.—A®olian Hall, 
New York, Nov. 22. 


Piizer, Maximilian.—New York (A®olian. 


Hall), Dec. 6. 
lps! Constance.—New York, Dec. 10. 
PP sie y, George.—Worcester, Mass., Nov. 


Reardon, Seerge Warren.—Brooklyn, Nov. 
ik | ean . IL, Dec. 8; Jamaica, L. L, 
Dec 


Reardon, Mildred Graham. — Huntington, 
L. I., Dee. 8; Jamaica, L. I., Dec. 10; Eliza- 
beth, N. J., Dec. 17. 

Rio, Anita,—Pittsburgh, Nov. 24; Provi- 
dence, R. I., Nov. 28; New Haven, Conn., 
Dec. 1; Nashua, Dec. 4; Hartford, Conn., 
Dec, 7; Newark, N. J., Dee. 10. 

Rose, Frances.—New York (New York 
Philharmonic), Nov. 29. 

Samaroff, Olga.—New York 
Nov. 28. 3 

Sapirstein, David.—New York, Nov. 22, 
Chicago, Dec. 7; Brooklyn (Philharmonic), 
Dec. 12; Boston, Dec. 15. 

Sarto, Andrea.—Halifax, Nov. 23; Syracuse, 
Nov. 30; Minneapolis, Dec. 6; Toneka, Kan., 
Dec. 8; Salina, Dec. 10; Wichita, Kan., Dec. 
13; Lindsborg, Dec. 14. 

Schutz, Christine.—Albany, Nov. 24; Pitts- 
burs’. Nov. 27; Hoboken, Dec. 6; New York, 
an. 9, 

Serato, Arrigo.— New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Nov. 25, aft.; Cincinnati, O., Nov. 26, 27; Den- 
ver, Col., Dec. 1; Pueblo, Col., Dec. 2; Cali- 
fornia tour, Dec. 4-17. 

Seagle, Oscar.—Evanston, Ill, Nov. 24; 
Faribault, Minn., Nov, 26: Minneapolis, Nov. 
27; Sioux Falls, S. D., Nov. 30. 

Seydel, Irma.—Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 30. 

Smith, Ethelynde.—Chicago, Dec. 6. 

Stanley, Helten.—Minneapolis, Dec. 4. 


(Carnegie), 


Starr, Evelyn.—Atolian Hall, New York, 


Nov. 24. 
Sundellus,. Marie.—Hartford, Conn., Nov. 
23 (Boston Symphony Orchestra); Dallas, 


Tex., Nov. 17; Dobbs Ferry, N: ¥., Dec. 3; 
Tufts College, Mass., Dec. 6. 

Szumowski,; Mme. Antoinette. — Boston, 
Nov. 28. "Ss : 

Stojowskl, ~. 


Sigismund.—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Dec. 5. 
PL as, Maggie.—Baltimore (Peabody), Nov. 


Thompson, Edith.—Salem, Mass., Dec. 10. 

Van Der Veer, Nevada.—Middle West ‘tour, 
Nov. 1 to Nov. 22; Jamestown, N. Y., Nov. 
23; Indianapolis, Nov. 26; racuse, Nov. 30. 

Webster, Carl.—Winchendon, Mass., Nov. 
24; Arlington, Mass., Dec. 4; Lynn, Mass., 
Dec. 7; Waterbury, Gonn., Dec. 18. 

Wells, John Barnes.—Brodklyn, Nov. 22; 
Glen Cove, L. I., Nov. 29; New York, Dec. 7; 
Brooklyn, Dec. 27. 

Wheeler, William.—Hasbrouck Heights, N. 
J., Dec. 7; Flushing, L. I., Jan. 6; Pittsburgh, 
Jan. 5; Smith College, Feb. 3; Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Mar, 4; Cambridge, Mass., Mar. 10; 
Harvard University, Mar. 11; Williams Col- 
lege, Mar. 12; Yale University, Mar. 15; 
Princeton University, Mar. 19. 

Wittgenstein, Victor..—New York A®olian 
ia ov. 20. 

Williams, Grace Bonner.—Malden, Mass., 
Nov. 23; Bridgeport, Dec. 8. 
wee Leopold.—New York (St. Mark’s), 

OV. . 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


American String Quartette.—Annville, Pa., 
Dec, 7; Allentown, Dec. 9; New York (Wal- 
dorf), Dec. 12. 

Boston Symphony  Orchestra.—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Dec. 3, -5. 

Kneise!l Quartet.—Chicago, Nov. 22; Grand 
Rapids, Nov. 23. 

Manhattan Ladies Quartet.—Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., Nov. 23; Birmingham, Pa., Feb. 6; 
Newark, N. J., Feb. 19. 

Mannes, Mr. and Mrs, David.—Birming- 
ham, Ala., Nov. 22; Houston, Tex., Nov. 24: 
Georgetown, Nov. 25; Sioux City, Ia., Nov. 
28: Faribault, Minn., Nov. 30; Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, O., Dec. 3; Ypsilanti, 
Mich., Dec. 4. (Sonata Recitals). | 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Minne- 
apolis, Nov. 22, 24, 29; Dec. 4, 6. 

Mukle-Connell-Jones Trio. — Spartanburg, 
S. C., Nov. 23. 

People’s Symphony Concerts.—New York 
(Washington Irving High School), Nov. 28. 

Philharmonic Soclety of New York.—-Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Nov, 20, 21, 27, 29; 
Dec. 6, 7. . i 

San Francisco Symgnony Orchestra.—San 
Francisco, Cal. (Cort Theater), Friday after- 


noons, Nov. 20, Dec. 4, 1i. 

Saslavsky Quartette.—New York (®olian 
Hall), Dec. 2. 

Sinshelmer Quartet.—New York (Rumford 
Hall), Dec. 2 


Schubert Quartet.—Huntington, L. I., Dec. 
8; Jamaica, L. I., Dec. 10. 

Symphony Society of New York.—A#olian 
Hall. New York, Nov. 29; Dec. 6. 

Tollefsen Trio.—New York (Columbia Uni- 
versity), Nov. 28: Brooklyn, Dec. 6; Brook- 
Iyn (Academy), Dee. 11. 

Young People’s Symphony Concerts.~-New 
York (Carnegie Hall). Nov. 21. 

Zoeliner Quartet.—Wheeling, W. Va., Nov. 
21; Cumberland, Md., Nov. 23; Quebec, Nov. 
25; Montreal, Nov. 26. 





ANOTHER RECORD HOUSE 
FOR JOHN M’CORMACK 


Despite Downpour of Rain, Brooklyn’s 
Academy Is Packed for Recital 
‘of Famous Tenor 


John McCormack, the celebrated tenor, 
sang to an audience of record size, which, 
despite the downpour of rain on Sun- 
day night, November 15, paid homage to 
his talents at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. Patrons not only filled every 
seat in the big auditorium, but almost 


entirely covered the stage, occupied two. 


rows in the orchestra pit and stood many 
deep at the rear of the house. 

The program gave the singer all the 
opportunity he needed for the lyric 
smoothness that characterizes his utter- 
ance. By request Lehmann’s “Oh! Moon 
of My Delight” was given, followed by 
the encore “Turn Ye to Me.” Hugo 
Wolf’s “Secrecy,” Sinding’s “Sylvelin” 
and Rachmaninoff’s “Oh, Thou Billowy 
Field” were happily chosen, the last 
named making a strong appeal. The 
audience clamored for a repetition of 
the encore, “Mavis,” but the introduc- 
tory bars of “Mother Machree” caused 
this preference to be speedily forgotten. 

Three Irish songs, “The Bard of Ar- 
magh,” arranged by Hughes; “The Banks 
of the Daisies,” arranged by Stanford, 
and “Skibbereen,” a ballad of the famine 
years, proved worthy of the artist’s se- 
lection, while “Molly Brannigan,” “TI 
Hear You Calling Me” and “What Else 
Could I Do?” encores, brought great grat- 
ification to the audience. “Daybreak,” 
hv MacFadyen; “The Cave,” by Edwin 
Schneider, accompanist of the evening, 


and “J.ife and Death,” by Coleridge- 


Taylor,” were strong concluding songs. 
The work of Donald McBeath, violinist, 
was well appreciated. G. C. T. 





Paris Opéra Director Denies Rumor 
That He Has Resigned 


It is reported in Paris, according to 
the correspondent of the New York 
World that Jacques Rouche has asked 
that his contract as director of the Paris 
Opéra be annulled. His term as director 
was originally fixed to begin January 1, 
1915. MM. Messager and Broussan re- 


signed as co-directors and M. Rouche 
agreed to begin September 1, but the war 
prevented this arrangement from being 
carried out. M. Rouche, however, the 
World continues, denies that he has re- 
signed. He says the only foundation for 
the report is the fact that his prelimi- 
nary 1914 contract has been annulled. 





Harvard University has announced its 
receipt of the gift of the original manu- 
script of “My Country ’Tis of Thee,” 
which was written by the Rev. Samuel F. 
Smith, D.D., a member of the class of 
29. The manuscript was presented by 
Dr. D. A. W. Smith, the author’s son. 




















Henry P. Ecker 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 16.—Henry PP. 
Ecker, one of the best known organists 
in the country and for fourteen years 
city organist of the Allegheny Carnegie 
Music Hall, the library of which was the 
first that Andrew Carnegie built, died 
suddenly of heart failure in Basic City, 
Va., last week. The body was brought 
to his home here at No. 6712 Thomas 
Boulevard for interment. Mr. Ecker for 
years approved all of the specifications 
for organs which Carnegie gave to 
churches and other institutions. He was 
born in Germany forty-nine years ago 
and early in life entered the music de- 
partment of Leipsic University, from 
which he was graduated with high 
honors at the age of eighteen, coming to 
this country a year later.  E.C.S. 





Walter A. Phillips 
Walter A. Phillips, song composer, 
died November 15, a’ his home in West 
112th Street, New York, at the age of 
fifty-four. 
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CLASSIC AND 
AESTHETIC 
Special attention to singers for Stage Deportment, Poise, Dances of 
the Operas, etc. Send for Circular. 
STUDIOS: 620-8 Madison Ave., Cor. 59th St., New York. Tel. 4557 Plaza 


DANCING 
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GADSKI WINS OVATION 
AS ROCHESTER SOLOIST 


Many Recalls for Soprano with Forces 
of Mr. Dossenbach—Cellist Vaska 
Warmly Welcomed 


RocHEsTER, N. Y., Nov. 12.—The Roch- 
ester Orchestra, erman Dossenbach 
conductor, gave its second concert on 
November 9. A_ capacity: audience 
greeted the orchestra and its soloists, 
Johanna Gadski, soprano of the Met- 

ropolitan Opera, 
and Bedrich 
Vaska, violoncel- 
list, who has re- 
cently joined the 
Dossenbach 
forces, as first 
cellist. Never 
before has the 
orchestra played 
with more finish 
or brilliancy and 
the large audi- 
ence proved con- 
clusively that the 
work of Mr. Dos- 
senbach is being 
accorded hearty 
ee by 
the Rochester 








Bedrich Vaska, 
’Cellist 


ublic. 

The program was chiefly composed of 
Wagner offerings. Mme. Gadski sang 
two arias, “Elsa’s Dream” from “Lohen. 
grin” and “Dich Theure Halle” from 

Tannhauser,” with such eloquence, re- 
pose and mastery of voice that she was 
accorded a veritable ovation. After pro- 
longed applause she gave the “Cry of 
the Valkyries” with such.dramatic force 
that the audience refused to allow the 
concert to proceed until she had repeated 
it. Mme. Gadski was scheduled to give 
a group of three songs, but the group 
was extended to twice that number. Her 
accompaniments were played most artis- 
tically by John Adams Warner. 

Mr. Vaska _was accorded a hearty wel- 
come upon his appearance and scored a 
marked success by his beautiful and soul- 
ful performance of Variations on a 
Theme Rococo by Tschaikowsky, and the 
“Orientale” of César Cui. Besides the 
“Flying Dutchman” Overture the orches- 
tra played the “Siegfried” Idyll of Wag- 
ner with notable balance of tone and 
color. I. R. B. 
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ALBERTINA 


RASCH 


Prima Ballerina 


CENTURY OPERA 
COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Mishkin 









PRESS COMMENTS: 


The ballet, led by the dainty Albertina 
Rasch, was a joy.—The New York Press. 


Albertina Rasch distinguished herself 
anew by her dancing, which constantly 
grows more alluring.—The Evening World. 
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Mme. Albertina Rasch, the little prima 
ballerina, added to the attractiveness of th 
tavern scene with her dancing—N. Y 
Herald. 


The dancing of Miss Albertina Rasch 
was charming.p—Evening Post. 
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November 21, 1914 








“MOST WOMEN PIANISTS 
DRESS LIKE COOKS,” SAYS 
GERMAINE SCHNITZER 








This Keyboard Artist Decries Frumpish Concert Costumes, on 
Ground That It Is Woman’s Duty to Look Her Best At 
All Times—Sharing a Practice Hour with the Interviewer 








6¢T)\OES Miss Schnitzer live here?” 
I was on the seventh floor of the 
Ansonia Hotel, groping about. 
“You mean the lady who plays the 
piano so much? No, next door.” 
Farther down the corridor a fairy-like 
tinkling eseaped ‘neath a door. I moved 
on, rang the bell, and waited outside 
that same door, a French, red-draped 
affair. The delicate harmonies ceased, 
the door opened and I was greeted by a 
color. scheme unique. A music room in 


“warm ted, and a beautiful woman of 


perfectly gowned in 


biunette type, 


~» purple, 


“Oh, iss zis ze lady from MUSICAL 


. AMERICA?” 


I nodded, “Yes.” 

“Well, zen, pleace zit down, and we 
have a nice chat!” 

And so this little woman, this great 
artist, sat at one end and I at the other 
end of a deep red lounge, and we eyed 
each other in a friendly way, as. women 
can do. yes 

“So you are ‘the lady who plays the 
piano so much’?” TI told her of the 


maid’s description at the adjoining suite. 
Miss Schnitzer laughed. 


Tireless in Practice 


“Oh, yes, I do practees a great deal! 
Nevaire—not even in ze vacation time— 
lez zan-seex hours, and often much 
more. Ze fingers, you know.” 

Two strong, capable-looking hands 
flashed through the air energetically. 
Germaine Schnitzer is not the languid 
type of artist, but rather does she re- 
mind one of some beautiful young bird, 
all strength and vitality, the very em- 
bodiment of energy—yet so dainty, 
withal. 

“Then for you there is no rest; no 
minimum practice?” 

“Oh, no”—most emphatically—‘No— 
zat you must not believe! I laugh: when 
I read where some artist says, “Two 
hours a day is plenty to practees.’ Zat 
cannot be, or he would not remain ze 
artist. It is not ze truth. Why, it is 
impossible! Take, for instance, Rosen- 
thal. I consider he has ze greatest 
strength—ze most unlimited technic of 
all. How does he retain it? Two hours 
a day practees? I should say no! He 
told me himself, eight hours in ze vaca- 
tion, and ten hours when on tour. I am 
a believer in continual practees.” 

It was quite bewildering to hear Miss 
Schnitzer’s pretty foreign accent and the 
truly American arrangement of her 
words and phrases. 

“Miss Schnitzer, what is your real na- 
tionality?” 

For a moment she looked puzzled, then 
laughed. 


Her Lineage 
“Zat I really do not know! I was 


born in Paris, of Austrian parents, lived 
zere for first seventeen years, and am 


You know, I 


married to an American! 
One de- 


am really Mrs. Dr. Buerger.” 
tected a tone of pride. 

“One thing more: Why do most pian- 
istes dress so frumpishly?” 

There I had touched a sympathetic 


alone—zere is such a sing as duty. I 

believe it every woman’s duty to look 

ze best she can at all times—in public 

or private. Of course, we cannot all 

dress like ze singers, for we do not make 

so much money, but we can use thought 
te. 


Morality and Pianism 
“I tell you something—a _ secret—ze 
artiste who plays ze piano (I have found 
this out myself) is generally very de- 
cent—very moral. She has no friend— 
eh?—like many of ze artistes who sing, 
who will pay ze bills of ze couturiére! 


‘ But, of course, zat is not an excuse. 


Madame . Why, she is beautiful 
and plays like a goddess! But, my! Did 
you see ze dress she wore at her last re- 
cital? And Madame B——? Far bet- 


ter would it be if she appeared wiz nosing 
on! Much more effective—eh?” 

Above, Franz Liszt gazed down upon 
this mischievous disciple of his. 





Germaine Schnitzer, the Popular Pianist, Photographed During an “Al Fresco” 
Lunc heon 


chord! The real feminine instinct fairly 
bounded forth. 

“Oh, my lord! - Isn’t-it awful? Most 
of zem look just like cooks when zey 
come out on ze stage. I cannot under- 
stand zey do not realize. I do not mean 
for ze audience’s sake or ze artist’s sake 


Miss Schnitzer has had to cancel forty- 
seven concerts in Germany alone be- 
cause of the existing situation. She will 
be heard on December 1 at a Red Cross 
concert, and will play upon the newly 
invented color-tone piano. 

AVERY STRAKOSCH. 





A FRIEDA HEMPEL SURPRISE 





Smith College Girls Pay Her Vocal Com- 
pliment for Song in Englsh 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass., Nov. 14.— 
Frieda Hempel, the coloratura soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, made 
her first appearance in America this sea- 
son at Smith College last Monday even- 
ing and afforded a large audience an 
evening of rare enjoyment. It was ap- 
parent at once that her beautiful voice 
was at its best. Her art was quite as 
much in evidence in her singing of Ger- 
man lieder as in the arias which were in- 
cluded in the program. 


Miss Hempel has appeared before at 
Smith College and is a great favorite 
here. The surprise of the evening came 
when she sang a charming lullaby in 
perfect English. She has been giving 
considerable study during the past Sum- 
mer to the English language in order 
that she may add English songs to her 
concert programs during her present 
season. 

The Smith undergraduates were so de- 
lighted at Miss Hempel’s singing of a 
song in English that they rose to their 
feet and responded with a college song. 
Miss Hempel acknowledged the compli- 
ment by distributing roses from a 
bouquet with which she had been pre- 
sented. 


N. Y. THRONG GREETS 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Noted Contralto’s Popularity 
Maintained at Carnegie 
Hall Recital 


That the popularity of Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink should ever show signs of 
diminution is scarcely conceivable. The 
transit of years seems, on the contrary, 
to strengthen the bond of affectionate 
sympathy that has existed between the 
American public and her for nearly two 
decades and her annual song recital in 
New York is infallibly the signal for 
an overcrowded auditorium and an 
ecstasy of enthusiasm that ranks with 
the opening of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, a Paderewski or Kreisler recital 
or any function conspicuous for the 
evocation of passionately joyous trans- 
ports. All these signs were to be re- 
marked at her appearance in Carnegie 
Hall last Tuesday afternoon, when her 
cohorts of admirers almost outdid their 
usual fervor. 

One generally knows, in advance the 
nature of the famous contralto’s pro- 
gram, for it is very much one year what 
it is the other. The present one was no 
exception. If offered Bach’s “My Heart 
Ever Faithful” from the Whitsuntide 
Cantata, Mozart’s “Sextus” aria, Schu- 
bert’s “Allmacht,” Beethoven’s “Ich 
Liebe Dich,” Schumann’s “Frauenliebe 
und Leben” cycle, Liszt’s “Drei Zi- 
geuner,” Brahms’s “Sapphic Ode” and 
“Serenade” and other songs by Rubin- 
stein, Arthur Foote, Carrie Jacobs Bond 
and Rudolph Ganz, not to mention the 
usual supply of encores. It is late in 
the day to discourse at length upon the 
manner in which Mme. Schumann-Heink 
does these songs. Her voice has not, to- 
day, all of its former opulence, and on 
Tuesday it was now and then clouded 
by hoarseness. But the wealth of senti- 
ment, the heartiness, the warmth of emo- 
tional appeal are as irresistible as ever. 
Indeed it would seem as though the 
action of time had mellowed the human 
quality of her art and increased the 
potency of its effect. 

The outstanding features of her re- 
cital were her performances of' Schu- 
bert’s “Allmacht,” the Schumann cycle 
and the songs of Liszt and Brahms. In 
the upliftingly broad delivery of the first 
the alternate inward rapture, passion 
and poignancy of the second and the 
surely expressed variety of moods 
achieved in the others one could pardon 
occasional flaws of vocalism. The very 
best singing of the afternoon was to be 
heard in Brahms’s “Sapphic Ode,” which 
matchless lyric the contralto does with 
a swooningly ecstatic sentiment that is 
incomparable and in which the old-time 
organ-like quality of her lower tones 
shows to best advantage. Se GP 








Three Burnham Recitals for New York 


Thuel Burnham, the pianist, who is to 
make a tour throughout the United 
States this season under the management 
of Harry Culbertson, has definitely set- 
tled the dates of his three New Yor 
recitals. They are to be on March 2, 15 
and 30. Mr. Burnham will also be hea: d 
in New York on January 16 at the 
Rubinstein. Club concert and at the 
Bramhall Salon at Sherry’s in Februar’. 





Alexander Heinemann, the baritone, ‘5 
one of this month’s recital-givers in Be’- 
lin. 





The Baldwin Pian 


Grand Prix Paris, 1900 
The Grand Prize, St, Louis, 1904 


0 Distinguished by great durability 


Beautiful quality ot cone, with a charm of its own. 


Che Baldwin Piano Cs. 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 








HENRY F. MILLER & SONS 
PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 
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VEREIT 
PIANO 
One of the three ¢great 


Pianos of the World 
Thmasae” Siren, SEES” 


Ownere of 
The Everett Piano Co, Boston 








MEHILIN 


PIANOS 





Office 27 Union Square 











Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


NEW YORK 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 








KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVER Y WHERE 


-C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Sireet 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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